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What Do We Mean---Research? 


T Is a good American habit to take 
up a nice new word and to use it 
constantly and carelessly till we 

stretch its meaning all out of shape. 
There comes a time when, if we are to 
use that abused word with any pre- 
cision, it is necessary to define it or run 
the risk of being misunderstood. Thus 
when the soda-jerker who counts the 
frosted banana splits he serves during 
the week and the chemist who counts 
the electrons in chromium are both 
“conducting a research,” it is difficult 
to know just what “research” means. 
And this over-worked word is now 
applied not only to counting anything 
from sundaes to subatomics, but also 
to all sorts of inquiries into everything 
from the analysis of a distant star to 
the motives of the hen who crossed 
the road. 


| THE domains of chemistry the mean- 
ing of “research” is important. In 
chemical science this necessity is self- 
evident; but in chemical commerce too, 
without a clear understanding of what 
“research” is, it is impossible to know 
what it can, and cannot, accomplish. 


Ov pressed and fearful industrialists 
display a perfectly human tendency 
to damn research. Over-production, new 
processes, new products have helped 
disturb markets and disrupt price struc- 
tures, and it is not impossible to blame 
research for many of our difficulties. It 


is human to do so and perfectly natural 
too, since a well-organized, well-sup- 
ported propaganda has been “‘selling the 
research idea’ until in many directions 
it has been over-sold. 


is pity of it is that this reaction 
against research springs very largely 
from abuse. But a fraction of the test- 
ing, checking, counting inquiries charged 
up to research expenses should be placed 
in that account. A pretty brick building 
with LABORATORY cut over the door 
and a nice bed of geraniums in the lawn 
is not of necessity the home of research 
and even a dozen Ph. D. chemists do 
not surely constitute a research staff. To 
furnish talking points for the advertising 
department or to dress windows for 
Wall Street’s approval are not sound 
research objectives and it is not research 
at all to go price shopping or to recheck 
data already compiled and codified. 


RUE research, on the other hand, is 

vital in chemical industries. We 
are thoroughly committed to technolog- 
ical advances and no chemical company 
can afford to block progress either by 
neglecting or suppressing the results of 
research. As a matter of fact, work of 
this kind is the strongest defense in the 
competitive battle, and it is therefore 
especially important that our executives 
have a practical, working definition of 
chemical research, its ways and means, 
and its real objectives. 
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Bag for bag and pound for pound, the purity of 
Diamond 58% Soda Ash is always uniform. Tradi- 
tional Diamond standards of manufacture plus the 
many refinements in the Diamond process are re- 
sponsible for the reputation Diamond Alkalies en- 
joy throughout industry. Specify Diamond always. 
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Price 
Stabilization 


Dr. Marks’ review of ‘‘Car- 
tels in Depression’? which 
we published in our Feb- 
ruary issue has been strikingly confirmed by a 
survey recently published by the Department 
of Commerce. The conclusion is plain: the 
international cartel has failed as a stabilizing 
factor either for the pegging of prices or the 
reduction of over-production and in the 
present economic crisis its influence has 
dwindled to insignificance. 

Encouraged by several European govern- 
ments, backed by enormous resources, com- 
bining often as much as 90 per cent of the 
output, many of us in the United States have 
looked with longing eyes at what seemed to 
be the beau ideal market stabilizer. The 
weakness in their control over their own 
members would appear to have been more 
than compensated by the very keen self- 
interest of all and the failure of this device 
indicates plainly that we can exert only a very 
partial and very incomplete control over 
supply and demand in the chemical field. 

So thorough-going a demonstration of the 
force of basic economic laws must raise doubt 
as to the wisdom of many of our best and most 
strenuous efforts. Most plainly it suggests 
that in the times of a major economic read- 
justment, the producer who attempts to hold 
up prices, the labor union who refuses to 
accept wage cuts, the legislature who fails 
to reduce government expense and lower taxes, 
are all holding up reconstructive forces and 
in the long run increasing the difficulties of 
the depression period. Instead of endeavoring 
to maintain status quo efforts may be better 
directed to adjusting upon the new basis. 


‘“‘Chiseling’’ In times of stress, weaknesses 
develop, and present market 
conditions have strained some of these weak 
links in the business chain to the breaking 
point. An ancient evil of the paint industry 

the exchange of paint stocks— is said to be 
increasingly common after this practice had 
been almost entirely eliminated. Chemical 
dealers are falling into the temptation to give 
regular customers carload prices on mixed 
orders. Some distributors and producers too, 
are even forgetting that there is a very real 
difference in their own costs between an f. 0. b. 
and a delivered transaction. The commonly 
unsatisfactory condition of returnable con- 
tainers has slipped into a more and more 
demoralized and dangerous method of price 
shaving. But twisting the old proverb around 
it is not always the seller who is to: blame, and 
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there are plenty of real practices cropping up 
among buyers who depress the price by 
playing one salesman off against his com- 
petitor. As Bacon wrote several centuries 
ago: ‘“‘The virtue of prosperity is temperance; 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude. . . Pros- 
perity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtue.” 


A Yardstick 
For Candidates 


We are not a_ political 
organ, but with the com- 
ing presidential election 
and the close inescapable economic results of 
political action these days, we want to make 
a political suggestion. During the next few 
months a number of very different candidates 
are going to parade before us their qualifica- 
tions for the presidency. As is their custom, 
they will deal chiefly in glittering generality, 
but this is a time when it is particularly 
important to know exactly what the chief 
executive of this country believes, and what 
he proposes to do on the following problems: 


1. An American monetary policy. 
2. Taxes. 

3. Balancing the Federal budget. 
4. Foreign debts and reparations. 
5. Unemployment relief. 


Let us not be deceived by such high-sound- 
ing phrases as “‘the restoration of American 
standard of living,” ‘“‘safe-guarding of our 
economic well-being,” ‘‘a plan for prosperity.” 
American people want the facts and have a 
right to demand a definite statement of plans 
and policy. 





A House No division of chemical industry 
In Order 28 suffered the fury of deflation 

as have the aleohol companies 
since the closing days of 1929 and throughout 
the entire of 1930. Inventories alike of raw 
materials and finished products became a 
nightmare. The price of blackstrap seemed 
destined to shrink to the vanishing point while 
the price of aleohol was more than halved in 
one week of ruinous competition. The finan- 
cial reports of aleohol companies for 1930 and 
1931 showed fully the net result of these un- 
fortunate conditions. 

All the more welcome then is the present 
favorable turn in the alcohol situation. Prices 
have advanced and remained at levels which 
should insure some profit, and while consump- 
tion of anti-freeze did not reach the propor- 
tions hoped for at the beginning of the season, 
the variable weather and-cold March raised 
consumption totals higher than might be 
suspected. Finally and of greatest signifi- 
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cance, is the reduction in total inventories 
(duPont and Carbide excluded) from 21,000, 
000 gallons at the end of 1930 to 8,400,000 
gallons at the close of 1931. Quality and 
service cannot be long maintained in the face 
of heavy deficits, so that consumers must feel 
relief at the present encouraging turn of 
alcohol. 


This season’s fertilizer 
sales are done, and it 
would not be surprising 
if the coming summer saw a determined effort 
to arrange a new nitrogen truce. With the 
exception of the sulfate producers, whose 
supplies due to the industrial slack are 
smaller than usual, none of the forces in this 
three-cornered battle are in any position to 
carry on a crushing offensive. The Spring 
campaign has certainly not brought strength 
or comfort into any of the warring camps. 

The virtual embargo against the Chilean 
natural material by France and Germany is 
at the expense of the agriculturalists of these 
two countries who must view with feelings 
that seriously temper their patriotism, the 
very much lower nitrogen fertilizer cost in 
the Low Countries, Scandinavia, and the 
British Isles. Had it not been that they en- 
joyed a similar protection for their finished 
products, vigorous protests would doubtless 
have been made long before this. Pretty 
obviously it is going to be the policy of the 
European countries to support their own 
agriculture with imports even at the expense 
of their industrial population, but it would 
appear that these water-tight compartment 
policies are apt to spring leaks before 1932 
closes. 

In Chile the producers are hard pressed 
by political and financial difficulties. In the 
midst of these Cosach has kept several plants 
in each of the three nitrate fields in produc- 
tion, certainly not in order to build up surplus 
stock, but as economic necessity inspired not 
a little by humanitarian motives. A complete 
shut down of the nitrate fields would cause 
great hardships among the population, and 
however expedient such a shut-down might 
be, it is obviously impractical in view of the 
tangled political situation. Criticism of the 
Cosach arrangement becomes louder and more 
definite, but in view of the marked superiority 
of the Guggenheim process and the extreme 
necessity of all of the producers, how can they 
but hang together? 

Plenty of strong motives prompt some sort 
of an agreement, and the very marked de- 
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News From the 
Nitrogen Front 
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crease in nitrogen consumption this year on 
the farms of all countries provides a potent 
weapon for sustaining any cartel agreements 
during 1933. 





Quotation Marks 


The machine has a convincing story to present to 
the public, a story not based upon plausible theory, 
but upon forthright facts. A story that is an un- 
deniable record of performance. The machine can 
look the public in the eye and say to it: ‘‘Here is my 
record, attested by Uncle Sam: In forty years of 
active and increasing use I have not deprived one 
American worker of employment; whenever I have 
closed one employment door I have opened another 
and a larger one.—John H. Van Deventer, Editor, 
Tron Age. 

Senator Norris and his allies, for whom nothing 
will serve but outright Government ownership and 
operation, may not think it worth their while to read 
the memorandum accompanying the report, prepared 
by Lieut. Col. Tyler of the army engineers, on the 
“Cost to the Federal Government of Transmitting 
and Selling Muscle Shoals Power.”’ Yet the figures 
are of a nature to make even believers in Government 
enterprise pause before they commit the Government 
to this venture.— N. Y. Times. 

Magnesium is now passing through the same stages 
as did aluminum. In 16 years it has declined from 
$5.00 per pound to 30c. 

Dr. Donald B. Keyes remarks that ‘‘Some people 
sincerely believe that our present financial and indus- 
trial depression was either directly or indirectly 
caused by our research activities.” 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering says, “I believe that if 
one-half of the energy was spent in getting products 
that people wanted to buy instead of stirring up the 
mud, we would get along a lot better.” 

Dr. Charles F. Burgess, in accepting this year’s 
Perkin Medal award said: “There is a continuously 
changing economic background against which research 
must be judged.—The Chemical Digest, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


(From our issues of May 1917) 

New addition to Eimer & Amend plant N. Y. will cost $100,000. 

Thousands of chemists file blanks with Bureau of Mines, 
stating preferences as to war services. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings opens fifth branch office in America 
in Hoge Building, Seattle. 

John F. Queeny returns from trip to Australia. 

H. A. Metz & Co. increases capital stock from $50,000 to 
$250,000. 

Charter of incorporation issued to National Aniline. Capital 
stock estimated at $17,231,000. 

Semet-Solvay closes contract with the U. S. Government for 
approximately $400,000 worth of ammonium picrate. 
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Patehwork 


Taxes 


By John F. Queeny 


Chairman, Monsanto Chemical Works 


MID all the uncertainties regarding the tax bill 
before Congress, as this is written, one plain, 
unpleasant fact remains. The Federal Tax 

Law of 1932 is sure to be a crazy quilt, designed of 
political sidestepping, selfish interest, sectionalism 
and expediency; all hurriedly thrown over the national 
deficit. 

It is called an ‘‘emergency measure.’”’ There is no 
denying the emergency. A federal deficit of a billion 
and three quarters in the midst of grave, world-wide 
depression creates a critical situation. But an emer- 
gency tax system that makes the emergency more 
critical is destructive legislation raised to the Nth 
power. 

Human ingenuity could hardly devise a better 
means of digging the depression deeper. What we 
need is a better tax system: not a patchwork of 
worse taxes superimposed on our present bad ones. 
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Congress is missing a golden opportunity. Sound 
federal finance just at this time is the first requisite 
of recovery for our own people and its steadying, 
enheartening effects would be felt around the world. 
If the credit of the United States of America becomes 
shaky, the very foundations of our monetary system 
tremble. Nor is this a temporary crisis to be met by 
temporary measures. We are struggling through a 
readjustment that touches every product mankind 
uses and effects every human being on the globe. It 
may take us a long time to complete all the necessary, 
complicated changes. The after effects are still 
unguessed, but they will certainly be serious. For 
every single American, man, woman, or child, execu- 
tive or laborer, farmer, banker, or priest, rich and 
poor alike, for us all a just system of taxation that 
will not only furnish necessary government revenue, 
but also place the very lightest possible burden upon 
us as individuals, and what is even more important 
a system that will restore credit confidence and 
encourage capital expenditures in 
agriculture, and trade. 

The faults of our present system of taxes on the 
incomes of individuals and the profits of business have 
been laid bare. It is woefully lacking in revenue pro- 
ducing at the time funds are most needed. It is full 
of inequalities, of inconveniences, and of injustices. 
Because it is so complicated it is a costly tax to check 
and administer. Its provisions to exempt ‘earned 
income” are a farce. It leaves big gaps for tax 
dodgers at both ends of the income scale. The mil- 
lions of dollars that have been collected in back taxes 
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1929-30--RECEIPTS UNDER PRESENT TAX LAW 
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and repaid in refunds shows plainly how uncertain 
and complex the present system is. The tax on 
capital gains is admittedly ‘‘bad business’’ and pro- 
motes unsound financial policies. So complicated 
has the filing of a return become that it is costing the 
taxpayers millions of dollars a year in fees to tax 
experts and accountants. A thorough-going study of 
this unsatisfactory and unsound tax system is cer- 
tainly in order. As never before the people recognize 
this. Right at this moment any serious, non-partisan 
effort to give us a scientific, simplified, sound tax 
system would not be hailed. If the Democrats—yes, 
and even the Republicans—had the foresight to have 
sensed this and the courage to stand behind a secrupu- 
lous revision of our federal taxes designed not only to 
raise the needed revenue, but also to assist the 
recovery of industry and the rehabilitation of agricul- 
ture, then the political history of the next few years 
would have quite a different complexion. And 
what a difference such a tax system would have made 
to all of us! 
What May We Expect of Congress? 

Instead of helping, Congress is apparently doing its 
best to hurt our economic position by magnifying the 
follies and injustices of the present tax law. They 
have jumbled still further the complications and un- 
certainties of the income tax system. They have 
redoubled their attacks upon capital just at the time 
when capital needs every encouragement to start 
again the wheels of commerce. They have voted 
down the sales tax and then, as Will Rogers gleefully 
points out, proceeded to tax chewing gum and 
matches. They have tried to write tariff duties into 
a domestic tax law. They have proposed retroactive 
taxes most astonishingly similar to those that roused 
our holy horror when they were proposed by Mexico. 
With a great ballyhoo for the common citizen of 
modest means they have presented the most dis- 
criminatory and undemocratic tax measure of our 
times, and one that will avowedly fail to raise the 
revenue the Government must have. 

Carried to its logical conclusion the very sales tax 
which Congress turned down in the midst of howls 
and catealls, is the solution of our tax problems. The 
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trouble was that the measure proposed by the Ways 
and Means Committee did not go nearly far enough. 
Because it attempted to pick out certain sales for tax 
and to exempt others, it became, not a real sales tax, 
but a discriminatory excise. 

The turnover tax, on the other hand is a tiny tax— 
two-tenths of one per cent, or two dollars on a thou- 
sand dollars worth of sales—that will raise as large 
a revenue as the income taxes raised last year. This is 
the tidy sum of two and a half billion dollars. Pro- 
vided, that is, and here is the catch for the dyed-in- 
the-wool politician, provided this is a real turnover 
tax, a tax on every single sale in the country, be it of 
goods, of real estate, of securities, and of services, 
which means fees, royalties, wages, and salaries. 

How such a tax might be simply and economically 
collected through the Post Office was set forth ably 
by Dr. Grosvenor in the March issue of CHEMICAL 
Markets and he knocked down one by one the 
arguments against this turnover tax. 

But I would like to advance a few of its very great 
advantages, not with the wildest hope that so sound 
and simple a tax will be forthcoming out of the 
present Congress—but why shouldn’t it—but because 
I believe that eventually we shall have to come to the 
sales tax anyway. Whatever we can do now to 
advance the cause will some day help—well, let us 
hope it will help our grandchildren, for it takes about 
two generations for an idea so truly democratic, so 
simple, inexpensive, and economically sound to sink 
in. I have advocated this form of taxation before 
and I am advocating it again now. 


What is a Fair Tax? 


Broadening the tax base is the sole way ‘to raise 
large sums of money without raising certain tax rates 
to the point of strangulation. Moreover, if every 
person gainfully employed had to pay a direct tax, 
however small, out of his own pocket, we would do 
more to rouse the voters of this republic to a sense 
of responsibility than ten thousand times ten thousand 
of speeches and editorials. That is the truly demo- 
cratic tax, and it is the safe tax, for it is those who 
pay the taxes who do pay attention to government for 
selfish reasons, and it is a dangerous thing for the 
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poor man to live under a government which is osten- 
sibly supported by the rich citizens and the big 
corporations. A Congressman should be keen enough 
to take care of a goose that lays golden eggs. Soa 
direct tax—so small it will not be a burden—paid by 
all the people is not only the democratic tax, but it is 
the safe tax. 

Such a tax on expenditures is also preeminently 
fair. It is true enough that a man with an income of 
twelve hundred dollars will spend a greater proportion 
of his money on shelter, clothes, and food; but his 
expenditures will in the gross not be proportionally 
greater than those of a man with one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. The rich man’s purchases 
of real estate, or yachts, or stocks will be taxed, and 
there are but two things he can do to avoid paying, 
give his money away or put it in a savings bank. 
There is no reason why with the turnover tax we 
should not have taxes on gifts and taxes on truly 
unearned income, namely income from rents, divi- 
dends, interest received. Nor is there any reason 
why such income taxes might not be exempted for all 
receipts say up to a thousand dollars. This would 
cover the interest on the sweat o’ the brow savings 
of any man however industrious or thrifty. Further- 
more, there is no serious objection to scaling up such 
income taxes beginning at one per cent on a thousand 
dollars and advancing to twenty-five per cent on say 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars on truly 
unearned incomes. Above twenty-five per cent tax 
has been proved, so I understand, to be a boomerang 
in that all of us need these surpluses of working 
capital for investment. 

Another advantage of the turnover tax which will 
appeal to the business man is that it is a tax, which 
actually promotes business efficiency. Far from 
criticising the advantage given by the turnover tax 
to the large intricated company carrying on vertical 
operations, a broad minded citizen should welcome 
a tax which promotes efficiency in our distribution 
system that now takes pretty close to fifty cents out 
of each dollar the ultimate consumer spends for what 
he needs. A tax that puts a premium upon lowering 
costs both of manufacture and of sale, instead of the 
present tax which places a penalty upon profits, has 
in its very principles-much to commend it to those 
who believe that we are all of us helped by any 
efficiencies and economies which American business 
as a whole is able to effect. 


Norsk Hydro A-S has decided to discontinue manufacture of 
calcium nitrate at Herya plant. Instead, nitrate of soda is to be 
made, which at the beginning was merely a by-product. Activities 
of Norsk Hydro A-S have had to be curtailed recently and a 
total of 600 workers have been released, although 3,000 or more 
still remain at work at the various plants. 

I. C. I. Explosives, Ltd., has been registered in London, 
with capital of £4,992,900 in £ shares. Concern, which is a 
subsidiary of I. C. I., was formed with the object of holding not 
less than ninety per cent of the companies controlled by Imperial 
Chemical engaged in the manufacture of explosives. 
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International Consumption of Rayon 


Rayon is one industry that went to new high world production 
figures in 1931. Consumption figures were also higher, but failed 
to keep pace with the growth in production. In this country 
yarn consumption grew at a faster pace than production. Prices 
were disappointing and leading factors were discouraged by the 
final financial returns for the year. Edward T. Pickard, Chief, 
Textile Division, Dept. of Commerce summarizes the Rayon 
industry in an article appearing in “Commerce Reports.”’ 

“World production of rayon yarn in 1931 is estimated by the 
trade to have reached 467,505,000 pounds, a 12.7 per cent 
increase over the output of 1930 and 7.4 per cent above the 
previous record of 1929. American production, estimated at 
144,350,000 pounds, was 31 per cent greater than in the pre- 
ceding year and 18.7 per cent over the 1929 peak. Other leading 
producers showing impressive gains were Italy, Great Britain, 
Japan, and the Netherlands, Germany and France are reported 
by the trade to have experienced smaller outputs.” 

“Viscose rayon comprised over 94 per cent of the world output, 
according to trade estimates, and about 86 per cent in the U. S. 
acetate yarn ranked second. Trade estimates of world pro- 
duction of rayon by processes and total consumption by countries 
follow’’: 


Estimated World Production and Consumption of 
Rayon, 1931 


Con- 
Production sumption 

Viscose Acetate Cupra Nitro Total Total 
Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand 

Country pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Belgium........ 9,300 850 aes ans 10,150 5,148 
United Kingdom. 43,935 9,830 400 oats 54,165 48,200 
ee eas 4,400 1,200 ee Sad 5,600 6,000 
Czechoslovakia . 4,620 ; : wuld 4,620 14,300 
Ly eee 32,120 5,550 650 ; 38,320 18,460 
Germany....... 42,300 3,200 6,500 ake 52,000 62,500 
Netherlands... . 20,250 rer so 3 20,250 2,350 
eee 70,300 2,200 1,500 wae 74,000 23,000 
pC ee 47,000 eae 450 oe 47,450 43,000 
Pom... ...... 4,850 nee sei, ed 4,850 4,500 
Switzerland .... 8,850 150 : 9,000 3,200 
United States. 124,025 10,825 2,500 7,000 144,350 154,350 
Other countries 2,750 ; 2,750 55,600 
Total........ 414,700 33,805 12,000 7,000 467,505 440,608 


Imports of Rayon Yarns into the United States 


Country of 1929 1930 1931 
origin Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 

Austria 145,328 100,729 19,686 11,513 
Belgium : 323,853 215,320 36,165 22,355 330 463 
Canada 31,962 23,304 8,920 11,072 4,720 3,568 
France .... 8,474,061 2,295,376 812,837 638,958 107,074 106,262 
Germany 5,246,834 4,603,744 1,826,133 1,610,205 851,937 612,931 
Hungary..... 42,569 59,480 
Italy 3,330,473 2,212,861 1,650,906 1,214,942 157,915 100,363 
Netherlands 2,408,931 1,748,209 1,111,173 785,710 342,472 175,091 
Switzerland 658,287 521,653 201,508 188,566 226,185 239,197 
United 

Kingdom... 250,260 342,297 141,618 189,533 192,117 238,269 
Other countries 37,898 23,953 3,819 3,030 a 

Total. . . 15,950,456 12,146,926 5,812,765 4,675,884 1,882,750 1,476,144 


Reichstag Commission of Inquiry has just concluded its 
investigation of the German soap and cosmetics industry. 

All larger German soap manufacturers belong to a national 
association called ‘‘Wirtschaftsbund der Deutschen Seifen- 
industrie.”’ 

In analyzing the cost of production in the soap industry, the 
report emphasizes the high expenditures for sales promotion 
and advertising which amount to between 15% and 38.5% 
of total expenditures. The cost of production proper consists 
of raw materials, 45.99% to 71.7% and the cost of manufacture, 
9.3% to 25.8%. 

The retail dealers mark-up represents 20° % to 33!3%% of retail 
prices in the case of household soaps and detergents. 

German exports of soaps have expanded to a remarkable 
extent since 1913. The value of such exports increased from 
9,920,000 marks in 1913 to 17,360,000 marks in 1925 and 25,- 
980,000 in 1930. 
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Are Labor Saving Devices 


Sound, Just and Profitable? 


By George Paul Torrence 


President, Link-Belt Company 


UR distribution, our credits, our 
manufacture, and business gen- 
erally, are all very much out of 
The seriousness of the situation 

scarcely can be over-emphasized and 
in these days of widespread unemploy- 
ment, and the distress which follows, a 
sincere doubt has come into the minds 
of many executives regarding the social 
wisdom of material handling machinery 
and all devices that make for an in- 
crease in production in relation to the 
number of people employed. 

Magazines and books on economics 
and social problems have much to say about tech- 
nological unemployment. Some have the opinion that 
production machinery has been developed and used to 
too great an extent, and that we would all be better 
off if we did not have as many devices for quantity 
production and for the saving of labor. 

As conscientious citizens, as well as manufacturers 
and users of material handling devices, we want to 
analyze these trends of thought, to be sure that we are 
on sound ground ethically, as well as practically, in 
manufacturing and using labor saving machinery. 

Material handling devices form merely one group of 
labor saving devices. Machine tools form another 
group that has had a large influence in making quan- 
tity production possible. Agricultural implements are 
another. Almost every modern mechanical tool and 
electrical device has contributed its part to quantity 
production. Thus either all are wrong or all are 
ethically wise. 


gear. 


The phrase ‘“‘Labor Saving” is applied more fre- 
quently to material handling devices than to machine 
tools or agricultural implements, because common 
labor is replaced while the machine tool frequently 
replaces skilled workmen. Perhaps it is easier for the 
laborer to find a new opportunity than for the skilled 
workman. The result is the same in all cases. 
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Statements have been made many 
times during the last few years showing 
that the people of the United States 
have more material things to make 
them happy and to make their lives 
worth while, and also have more educa- 
tional advantages than any other 
nation previously has achieved. This 
has been true with the shorter working 
hours making possible the enjoyment of 
these advantages. We have thought of 
ourselves as a nation of prosperous 
citizens. Something has happened to 
stop our prosperity. For the moment 
our situation is out of gear, but this does not change 
the fundamental reasons making possible the wide- 
spread distribution of material things and educational 
and social advantages. 

One hundred years ago considerably more than half 
the people of the United States were farmers. It took 
more than half our population to feed themselves 
and to feed those engaged in other enterprises. Today 
about twenty per cent of our population is on the 
farm. With the machinery now used, that twenty 
per cent produces the food required for themselves 
and for the other eighty per cent, and has enough 
surplus to demoralize prices completely. If we were 
to take from the farmer the mechanical equipment 
he now has, we would go back to a situation where 
more than one-half of our people would be required 
to produce the food by which we all live, and we 
would not have people for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, radios and the other things that comprise 
the advantages that we have enjoyed. These com- 
modities could not then be available to the people 
generally. 

Simple arithmetic gives the answer. What we each 
have depends on the total made by all. The more 
things the one hundred and twenty million people of 
the United States can make, the more will be available 
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to be divided among the one hundred and twenty 
million. 

Thus the general distribution of material things, 
and the amount of leisure for the enjoyment of these 
things and educational and cultural advantages, are 
wholly and completely dependent upon production 
and machinery that enable one individual to make 
more units in less time, so that these many things 
are available for distribution to other individuals. 

Our problem socially and economically today is not 
to reduce the number of mechanical devices, not to 
abandon the use of labor saving equipment; but to 
get our financial structure working so that the general 
distribution of the products from quantity production 
machinery will be re-established. 

The next question is, how can material handling 
devices be used to help the re-establishment of busi- 
ness relations generally, on a basis that is sound and 
enduring? The present entirely chaotic situation may 
correct itself in a number of ways. One way is for the 
disintegration of our general business and social 
structure to continue. Individuals and families will 
drift back to the land, so that they can produce from 
the land their needs, and thus continue to exist with- 
out much money and without dependence on others. 
If this should happen, it would mean that we would 
set back our civilization and our development more 
than one hundred years. 


Reorganization for Profit 


Another phase of the same kind of disintegration 
is the continued expenditure on the part of our 
governmental bodies of large sums out of all propor- 
tion to the income of the people and of business, with 
a consequent demoralization of the credit structure of 
our country. If this continues long enough our dollar 
becomes worthless and we all must start over again 
with nothing except our material possessions. Neither 
government nor individuals can continue to spend 
beyond what is being made, without disaster. 

Another way is for business and industry to take the 
position in their thinking and in their practice that 
the present hazardous situation will not correct itself 
by its own momentum, and that the way out is to 
reorganize on the basis of present volume, so that each 
business becomes a profitable enterprise, instead of a 
losing and dangerous venture. If it were possible 


The business that deliberately 
conducts itself without a 
profit is as definitely a slacker 
as the individual was during 
the war who worked for the 
downfall of the country then. 
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If it were possible today for 
industry and business to make 
a profit, so that fair wages 
could be paid and dividends 
distributed to the owners, our 
present industrial depression 


would very shortly end. 


today for industry and business to make a profit, so 
that fair wages could be paid and dividends dis- 
tributed to the owners, our present industrial depres- 
sion would be very shortly at an end. If steps to that 
end are not taken, the depths reached before the turn, 
may be very great. 


A Sales Tax Remunerative to Business 


It is undoubtedly true that many business enter- 
prises have been working on the philosophy that our 
present situation is temporary, and is bound to turn 
without any constructive action on their part. Such 
businesses have thought that their own salvation lay 
in continuing through this depression by getiing a 
volume out of proportion to business generally. This 
volume has been secured usually by an entire dis- 
regard of actual costs of manufacture. The result of 
this philosophy has been a disintegration of prices of 
many commodities and raw materials, with large 
losses to the manufacturers and producers. This has 
not been universally true, but it has been quite 
generally true, and it is true that business generally is 
being done at a loss. Obviously this cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely, or the disintegration mentioned 
There is a limit to 
It is dangerous to wait for the turn. 

A profit or loss on a business enterprise is the dif- 
ference between the number of dollars secured for the 
product, and the number of dollars expended in the 
manufacture of the product. To make the balance 
favorable, two remedies can be applied. One is to 
increase selling prices, and the other to reduce costs. 

The House of Representatives debated the question 
of a general sales tax. The decision was against a 
sales tax, but most newspapers and current magazines 
have indicated that the people generally consider this 
decision on the part of the House of Representatives 
unwise, and that a general sales tax was a constructive 
way out for the government. A general sales tax of 
two and a fraction per cent would, of necessity, have 
increased the selling price to the consumer by at least 
that amount, unless losses were to be increased, which 
is unthinkable. If such an increase in prices is wise 
from the standpoint of integrity of the government, it 
is also wise from the standpoint of the integrity of 
business and industry, on which the government rests. 
An advance in prices of 5 or 10 per cent on com- 


losses. 
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modities now sold at a loss, would change business 
from a losing enterprise to a profit showing enterprise, 
and thus in place of continuing disintegration, we 
would have a foundation on which we could re-estab- 


lish business stability. With stability achieved, the 
volume of business would grow as it has from every 
low point. Such an advance in prices might be called 
a “Prosperity Boost.” 

Profit showing is essential to the continued stability 
and integrity of business and of the individual, and 
therefore for the country generally. There should 
come a general feeling among all the people that the 
business that deliberately conducts itself without a 
profit is as definitely a slacker as the individual was 
during the war who worked for the downfall of the 
country then. 

Reduction of cost is nearly always possible. It is in 
the reduction of cost that labor saving equipment can 
do its part. Profit is essential to 
integrity of the country. Thus every step taken to 
accomplish profit is wise. The use of material handl- 
ing equipment properly applied is a large element in 
the reduction of the cost of manufacture. It is right 
and proper that the manufacturers of such equipment 
emphasize this, and the economies that can be accom- 
plished. The equipment should be called correctly 
Labor Aid Machinery, not Labor Saving Machinery. 


the continued 


Coal by-product output of the Saar region during 1931 was 
es follows: Coal tar, 109,621 tons; ammonium sulfate, 22,356 
metric tons, and benzol, 29,211 tons. 

The 1930 figures were approximately as follows: 
136,000 tons; ammonium sulfate, 29,600 tons, 
35,600 tons. 


Coal tar, 
and _ benzol, 





South Manchurian Railway Co. is to launch various important 
enterprises in Manchuria and Mongolia as soon as_ political 
conditions in the new State warrant. First project planned, ac- 
cording to report , is the establishment of a huge sulfate of 
ammonia factory in Dairen. Nitrogen will be extracted from the 
air. The enterprise will involve a cost of about 20,000,000 yen 
($7,200,000 average exchange for January). 

In view of the present ammonium sulfate “anti-dumping” 
investigation now under way at Washington the rise in volume 
of sulfate exports to the U. S. is of special significance. No 
shipments were recorded prior to 1930 but in that year were 
made to a total of 4,257 metric tons. This business was increased 
last year to a total of 62,151 tons, making the U. S. the second 
best customer and exceeded only by Spain. 


Methyl alcohol, ordinarily enters Japan at the rate of about 
3,000 tons a year, valued currently at yen 1,200,000. The 
industrial laboratory of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
has succeeded in making it commercially and has taken out a 
patent on its process. This right is to be transferred to an associa- 
tion of five concerns, embracing Mitsui Mining, Japan Oil, 
Japan Acetic Acid, Edogawa Industry and Seizaburo Kajima. 

Are Canadian sulfur imports from the U. S. in Jeopardy? 
W. G. Hubler, Canadian metallurgist, told the members of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy at its recent 
meeting that Canada can provide cheaply all its own sulfur 
requirements. He stated that with the Freeman-flash roasting 
process for the treating of sulfur-bearing ore that sufficient 
tonnage can be obtained to eliminate the necessity of importing 
$7,000,000 worth of sulfur from the Texas fields. 
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The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Pathways Back To Prosperity, by Charles W. Baker, 370 p., 
published by Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. $2.50. 

No one will question the author’s claim that he views the problem 
of technological unemployment with the sympathetic viewpoint 
of an engineer—he was for 22 years editor of the “Engineering 
News.’’ He sums up the problem, ‘‘We must squarely face the 
fact that the invention of labor-saving machinery and all that 
has gone with it—efficient organization and the development of 
transportation—has so enormously increased the productive 
sapacity of the world’s industry and reduced the amount of labor 
necessary to carry it on that new economic conditions have been 
created such as the world has never before experienced in all the 
course of history.”’ 


Profitable Practice In Industrial Research, by Malcolm Ross 
and others, 281 p., published by Harper, N. Y. $4.00. 


Much ballyhoo has been expended on the subject of research, it 
has become a fetish with directors, financiers and stockholders. 
While plenty of energy has been showered on the erection and 
equipment of large laboratories it is becoming increasingly 
doubtful if all of this money is being spent wisely. More 
thought in many instances is imperative on whether or not the 
objects of such research are profitable and less concerning the 
physical size and equipment of the facilities. In this book 14 of 
the nation’s recognized leaders of research attack the problem 
from different angles of turning research into profitable channels 
and assuring the proper monetary reward for the capital invested. 
The list of contributers include such well-known chemical leaders 
as Mees of Eastman Kodak, Stine of duPont, Burgess, director 
of the Bureau of Standards, Little, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Weidlein, Mellon Institute. The book was prepared under the 
auspices of the Division of Engineering and Industrial Research, 
National Research Council. 


The New England Cotton Textile Industry, by J. Herbert 
Burgy, 246 p., published by The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, Md. $4.50. 

The decline of the New England section as a cotton goods 
manufacturing center in favor of the southeast is perhaps the 
outstanding example of the tide of geographical change in Amer- 
ican industry. The author by a thorough survey of all of the 
factors concerned shows that economic factors today surpass 
that of geographic location. 


Jobs, Machines, and Capitalism, by Arthur Dahlberg, 270 p., 
published by MacMillan, N. Y. $3.00. 

Technological unemployment is one of the most lively dis- 
cussed questions of the day. There are those who admit that the 
machine throws out of work larger numbers than are returned to 
industry because of new industries, greater demand, ete. On 
the other hand many do not subscribe to these statements as 
being actually the facts. Believing that we are confronted with 
a real problem, Dr. Dahlberg has after eight years of thought con- 
cluded that the best solution if not the only one lies in the 
shortening of the hours of work. One of the best of the host of 
books that are at hand dealing with technological unemployment. 
The author takes us to the year 2029 and shows how with the 
knowledge gleaned in the past 100 years the problem of depression 
is met successfully. Are we, or our childrens’ children headed for 
a universal four hour day? 


British Plastics Year Book 1932, published by Plastics Press, 

Ltd., 19 Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 4, England. 

Distinctly more than a mere directory of supplies and equip- 
ment which would he of very limited value in this country. The 
book contains a very complete and authentic survey of moulding 
materials, new developments in manufacturing technique, etc. 
In addition, one section is devoted to a valuable list of data that 
is of special significance to the plastics trade. 
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Metallic Cousins 


with a Chemical Future 


By S. Skowronski and M. A. Mosher 


T CAN readily be seen 
from the accompany- 
ing table that selen- 

ium can no longer’ be 
classed as a rare or even 
semi-rare metal, and that 
it has finally reached a 
place of commercial im- 
portance. The consumption 
however is still consider- 
ably below the amount 
which the refineries can 
produce. 

The chief use for selenium is in the glass industry, 
where it is employed both as a decolorizer and in the 
manufacture of ruby glass. During the World War, 
the embargo on the use of high-grade manganese 
dioxide for the decolorizing of glass led the glass 
manufacturers to substitute selenium, and the large 
amount of selenium used for this purpose accounts 
for the rapid increase in the sales of that metal. The 
ceramic industry uses selenium in conjunction with 
cadmium sulfide to obtain various red and orange 
shades of enamel. 

Of late years selenium has been used with success 
in rubber compounding, since it increases the re- 
sistance of the rubber to abrasion by 50 to 80 per 
cent. Wire cable sheathed with selenium rubber is 
on the market and is advertised as such. Other uses 
for selenium rubber, such as in tires and mechanical 


M. A. Mosher 





CONSUMPTION OF SELENIUM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Total Sales Unit Value 
Year Lb. Total Value Per Ib. 
1921.... 55,978 $89,148 $1.59 
1922. 123,565 177,542 1.44 
1923. ...... 127,174 237,196 1.86 
1924... 153,762 286,066 1.86 
1925........ 194,007 330,637 1.70 
1926.. 252,312 438,132 1.74 
1927... 284,508 491,996 1.73 
1928... 362,697 607,382 1.67 
|. ae 344,288 568,265 1.65 
|) ee 278,369 454,911 1.63 
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CONSUMPTION OF TELLURIUM: 
UNITED STATES 


Total Sales Average Value 


Year 2 Total Value Per Ib. 
1926 1,106 $2,229 $2.02 
1927 1,003 1,913 1.91 
1928 1,060 1,960 1.85 
1929 1,309 2,710 2.07 
1930 4,717 7,996 1.70 











rubber goods, are still in the experimental stage. 
Selenium will act as a flame-proofing material in 
cable, not only when applied to the surface, but also 
when compounded with rubber to the extent of 8 per 
cent. Some selenium is now used in the dye industry 
for the manufacture of special dyes. 

With the development of television, selenium cells 
have been improved considerably, and the lack of 
uniformity and high inertia of the earlier types of 
cells have been corrected. Several makes of selenium 
cells are on the market today that are guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service. For the glass, ceramic, 
rubber, and dye industry, selenium pulverized to pass 
a 100 mesh screen and analyzing not less than 99 per 
cent of selenium is usually specified. For cell pur- 
poses the vitreous selenium, cast either in stick or 
cake form, is recommended. 

G. D. Bengough and L. Whitby report that a 
process has been developed for the production of a 
film of selenium on several light magnesium alloys. 
This film imparts consider- 
able resistance to the cor- 
rosive action of sea-water 
spray. The film is nor- 
mally produced by im- 
mersion for a few minutes 
in a bath containing selen- 
ious acid, but may also 
be obtained by rubbing 
the alloy with a spongy 
material dipped in the 
bath. The film has the 
property of self-healing to 
a limited degree especially 


S. Skowronski 
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when immersed in stagnant sea water. This process 
may prove to be of considerable importance for the 
protection of magnesium-rich alloys, particularly 
those used in air craft construction. 

The commercial use of tellurium remains dis- 
appointingly small, as the statistics on the consump- 
tion of the past five years shown on the previous 
page will prove. 

The chief cause of the increased consumption in 
1930 has been large scale experimentation with 
tellurium as a rubber compounding material. 


Di-ethyl telluride was one of the first anti-knock 
compounds to be discovered and added to gasoline. 
It proved to be effective and efficient, but the prob- 
able demand was so much greater than the visible 
supply that the use of tellurium for this purpose was 
abandoned. 


During 1922 more than 1,000 lb. (454 kg.) of metallic 
tellurium was sold to radio manufacturers for the 
manufacture of crystal detectors, but the rapid 
advance in the technology of radio vacuum tubes 
quickly stopped the use of tellurium for this purpose. 
Electroplaters are using a solution of tellurium 


chloride as a dip for silverware when a dark finish 
is wanted. 


Due to the similarity in the physical appearance 
of tellurium to antimony and bismuth, many ex- 
periments have been made to alloy tellurium with 
‘other metals, but because of the ease with which 
tellurium forms tellurides with most of the metals, 
the experiments have all been unsuccessful. 


Tellurium is usually sold in one, five, or ten-pound 
cakes analyzing 98 to 99 per cent Te, the chief im- 
purity being selenium. Tellurium is also furnished 
in powdered form when desired. Two grades of 
tellurium oxide are on the market, one chemically 
pure and the other containing small percentages of 
selenium and sodium salts. 


Copper selenide and copper telluride are not soluble 
in the solid solution of copper, and crystallize between 
the crystal boundaries. They therefore have little 
effect on the electrical conductivity of copper, dif- 


fering, markedly in this respect from arsenic and 
antimony. 


To electrochemists the fact that tellurium, a 
metalloid, can be readily electroplated out of a 
fluoride electrolyte should be of interest. Professor 
Frank C. Mathers in 1928 exhibited some remarkable 
specimens of electrolytic tellurium. The deposits, 
plated on lead starting sheets, were about a half 
inch thick and unusually smooth. Professor Mathers 
tried various electrolytes but the one he especially 
recommended had the following composition: 


Anode, tellurium; cathode, lead; current density (anode and 
cathode), 1.6 amp./sq.dm. (15 amp./sq.ft.); bath voltage about 
1 volt; temperature, room. HF vapors are evolved from this 
bath during electrolysis. 

G. /L. Oz. /Gal. 


Sulfuric acid was not essential although it seemed 
to improve the deposit. 

Fair success was also had using an electrolyte made 
by dissolving tellurium dioxide in a mixture of hydro- 
chloric acid and sulfuric acid. Crude tellurium was 
used for the anode and Professor Mathers found that 
the selenium present in the anode did not deposit 
on the cathode but remained in suspension in the 
electrolyte in the red elemental condition; he there- 
fore suggested the electrolytic refining of tellurium 
as a method of separation from selenium. 

Good results may also be had using an electrolyte 
made by dissolving tellurium dioxide in a mixture of 
sulfuric and tartaric acids, but the solubility of tel- 
lurium dioxide in this mixture is small and new 
tellurium dioxide must be constantly added. Carbon 
or graphite may be used instead of lead as the start- 
ing cathode from which the tellurium deposit may be 
easily stripped. Copper can not be used due to the 
rapidity with which copper telluride forms on the 
surface of the cathode, but if a tellurium deposit on 
copper is desired a preliminary lead deposit can be 
flashed on the copper. 

Bright deposits of electrolytic tellurium have been 
obtained and do not tarnish readily, but the brittle- 
ness of the deposit makes the use of tellurium as an 
electroplating material of doubtful value. 

A vast amount of research work on selenium and 
tellurium has been done and reported in the literature. 
In 1926 Marian Foster Doty of the New York Public 
Library staff compiled a comprehensive bibliography 
on the subject of selenium covering references to the 
literature extending from 1817 to 1925. This valuable 
collection of references covers 114 pages, and copies 
are obtainable from the Library at a nominal price. 

In July, 1930, the United States Bureau of Mines 
issued Information Circular No. 6317, a 23-page 
booklet giving the properties, uses, tests, occurrence, 
preparation, markets and prices of selenium and 
tellurium. 

The analytical chemistry of selenium and tel- 
lurium including the various analytical methods used 
by the refineries, has been thoroughly covered by 
Dr. Victor Lenher in a paper entitled “Occurrence, 
Chemistry and Uses of Selenium and Tellurium,”’ 
Transactions American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Volume 69, page 1035 
(1923). 





U. S. Bureau of Mines helium plant near Amarillo, Texas, has 
now been so enlarged and improved that it has a possible pro- 
duction of 36,000,000 cubic feet of this gas annually, according 
to Dr. C. W. Seibel, supervising engineer. 

With the completion of the new dirigible Macon, the govern- 
ment’s possible yearly helium requirement will be approximately 
20,000,000 cubic feet. This will leave an excess annual pro- 
ductive capacity of 16,000,000 cubic feet to meet emergencies. 

Plant consists of two units, each capable of producing 18,000,- 
000 cubic feet a year. The cost of production has been reduced 


. — ‘ to approximately $5 per 1,000 cubic feet. The purity of the gas 
Tellurium dioxide (83 per cent)........... 300 40 : ; ; 
Hydrofluorie acid Gs oo -_ ee ie 500 67 is now 98% to 99%, compared with 94% to 95% before efficiency 
Sulfuric acid (96 per cent)................ 200 27 methods of production were adopted. 
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Chemical Possibilities of 


Hydrocyanic Acid 


By Guy H. Buchanan 


Chief Technologist, American Cyanamid Co. 


YDROCYANIC acid is an ex- 
H ceedingly interesting chem- 

ical raw material and its 
availability in commercial quan- 
tities should not be overlooked. 
It has usually been too carefully 
avoided because of its poisonous 
properties. Admitting that it must 
be. handled with great caution, it 
is nevertheless not more dangerous 
than many other chemical com- 
pounds which chemists are called 
upon to produce and use. In an 
experience covering ten years of 
manufacture and use, during which 
time many millions of pounds of 
the liquid have been handled, we 
have had only one fatality in our 
organization, and this resulted from neglect of a well 
established rule, that against attempting to remove a 
valve from a cylinder without taking proper pre- 
cautions to cool the liquid in the cylinder below its 
boiling point. A number of chemical compounds 
usually considered much less formidable than hydro- 
cyanic acid do not have so good a record. 

Of first importance in the use of the liquid is ex- 
perience in handling it, and we have made it a practice 
to offer the services of our laboratory to those desiring 
to experiment with the liquid but lacking the necessary 
experience. A man thoroughly familiar with the 
liquid is assigned to work with the prospective cus- 
tomer in carrying out his experiments. 

Since the present discussion relates primarily to 
the chemical aspects of liquid hydrocyanic acid, we 
will pass rather briefly over its use in fumigation in 
spite of the fact that this industry is the largest user 
of the liquid. 

In citrus fumigation a canvas tent is placed over 
the trees in order to retain the gas and the liquid 
hydrocyanic acid is atomized under the tent, where 
it evaporates almost immediately. Since the tree, as 
well as the scale insect, which is the pest to be con- 
trolled, is a living organism, the dosage of liquid must 
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be exactly controlled, otherwise 
injury to the tree may occur. Since 
the tree is least sensitive to hydro- 
cyanic acid at night, the fumiga- 
tions are almost always carried on 
after dark. Dosage is based upon 
the size of the tree, and the re- 
quired amount of hydrocyanic acid 
has been worked out by the State 
Experiment Station. An average 
dosage per tree would be in the 
neighborhood of 8 to 10 units 
equivalent sodium cyanide, which 
corresponds to around 150-200 
cubic centimeters of liquid per tree. 
Pumps have been developed to a 
high degree of accuracy. State in- 
spectors regularly patrol the fumi- 
gated areas and calibrate the pumps which must be 
accurate within at least 2%. 

In industrial fumigation the liquid may be em- 
ployed in a variety of ways. Flour and similar large 
mills now have permanent piping installed with 
atomizing nozzles distributed throughout the building. 
Cylinders of liquid hydrocyanic acid are attached 
outside the building and the liquid forced through 
the piping and spray heads by air pressure. Where 
fumigation is less frequently practiced, or where it 
is undesirable to install permanent piping, the sprays 
are attached to lines of pressure hose distributed 
throughout the building. 

Just as the invention of dynamite solved many 
problems of nitroglycerine utilization, so have many 
of the problems of fumigation been solved by absorp- 
tion of hydrocyanie acid in a porous absorbent. One 
advantage of this method of packing is that light 
metal cans may be used with safety. If, by accident, a 
hole is punched into one of these cans, there is only 
a gradual escape of gas. The tare is of course enor- 
mously reduced over that of a steel cylinder and 
transportation of small lots is greatly simplified. 

The original absorbent consisted of broken frag- 
ments of calcined cellite brick. This product was 
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developed in Germany under the trade name “‘Zyklon.”’ 
The Discoid, a development of our own has a greater 
absorptive capacity for hydrocyanic acid than the 
cellite, permitting the use of a smaller can for the 
transportation of a given amount of liquid. The 
Discoids are also easier to clean up when fumigation 
is completed. 

Vacuum fumigation is employed for cotton and 
other tightly packed commodities. The materials to 
be fumigated are placed in large vacuum containers 
and the air removed with a vacuum pump. Liquid 
hydrocyanic acid is then admitted into the vacuum 
chamber after which air is usually admitted to force 
the fumigant into the pores of the articles under 
treatment. After a period sufficient to insure complete 
destruction of the pests, the vacuum is again applied 
to remove the fumigant, followed by one or more 
scrubbings with air to free the fumigated material 
from traces of absorbed hydrocyanic acid. 

Of the chemical reactions of hydrocyanic acid those 
involving the formation of aldehydes and the re- 
action with aldehydes are among the most important. 
Hydrocyanic acid is used in the Gatterman synthesis 
for the production of aldehydes, and certain alde- 
hydes not readily obtainable in any other way can be 
produced by this synthesis. It involves the use of 
hydroecyanie acid with hydrochloric acid in presence 
of a condensing agent such as aluminum chloride or 
zine chloride. Thus when toluene is reacted with 
hydroeyanie acid and hydrochloric acid in presence 
of aluminum chloride, an imido aldehyde is formed, 
which on further treatment with hydrochloric acid 
yields para tolyl aldehyde. This reaction does not 
take place with either benzol or chlorbenzol. 

Reaction also occurs with phenols to produce 
oxyaldehydes. 300d yields of the corresponding 
oxynaphthoie aldehydes are secured from alpha and 
from beta naphthol. From guaiacol, vanillin is ob- 
tained. Ethers such as anisol yield alkoxybenzalde- 
hydes. 


Chemical Uses of Hydrocyanic Acid 


Of greater commercial interest at the present time 
is the reaction of hydrocyanic acid with aldehydes 
and ketones to form the nitriles of hydroxyacids, a 
method which is readily available for the production 
of these acids and their esters. 

For example, when equimolecular quantities of 
hydrocyanie acid and acetaldehyde are mixed and a 
small amount of alkali is added to act as catalyst, 
a reaction occurs which may be violent unless care- 
fully controlled. The product is the nitrile of lactic 
acid. In carrying out this reaction on a commercial 
scale the hydrocyanie acid is charged into a brine 
cooled kettle and a very small amount of aqueous 
caustic soda solution is added. The acetaldehyde is 
now added slowly so that the temperature in the 
kettle does not rise above the boiling point of hydro- 
cyanic acid. By carefully proportioning the amounts 
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of the reactants a product may be obtained analyzing 
between 97 and 98% real lactonitrile. When the 
lactonitrile concentration has reached this figure, as 
determined by analysis, the alkali is exactly neutral- 
ized with acid and the resultant nitrile is ready for 
further use. 

The reaction of aldehydes and ketones with hydro- 
cyanic acid reaches an’ equilibrium which depends 
upon the temperature at which the mixture is main- 
tained and the aldehyde or ketone used. In the case 
of the acetaldehyde reaction it goes almost to com- 
pletion at ordinary room temperatures. 

The nitrile of lactic acid produced as above may 
now be converted into lactic acid by treatment with 
aqueous hydrochloric acid, Jactic acid and ammonium 
chloride being produced. The process has thus far 
not found extended application for the production of 
lactic acid for the reason that it is difficult to separate 
the acid from the last traces of ammonium chloride. 
A very concentrated acid of good color can, however, 
be secured which is free from many of the impurities 
found in lactic acid produced by fermentation. 

Instead of aqueous hydrochloric acid we may em- 
ploy alcoholic hydrochloric acid, in which case we 
form ethyl lactate and ammonium chloride, a mixture 
readily separated by distillation. We employ this 
method commercially for the production of ethyl 
lactate, which is used as a high boiling nitrocellulose 
and cellulose acetate solvent. 


Reaction in the Vapor Phase 


This reaction between aldehyde and hydrocyanic 
acid also occurs in the vapor phase. We have found 
it possible to neutralize dilute mixtures of hydro- 
cyanic acid in air, for example the atmosphere of a 
fumigated room, by vaporizing into the room acetalde- 
hyde in amount sufficient to react with the hydro- 
cyanic acid plus a little ammonia to act as catalyst. 
It is thus possible to enter a fumigated space without 
actually ventilating it. This process, although 
technically interesting, is not employed in actual 
fumigation practice. 

When acetone is reacted with hydrocyanie acid in 
the presence of a small amount of alkali, we obtain 
the nitrile of alpha hydroxy isobutyrie acid, also 
known as acetonic or butyl lactic acid. In this case 
the reaction is not as complete as in the case of 
acetaldehyde. At 25° C. acetone cyanhydrin is 14% 
dissociated, while at 0° C. it is only 6% dissociated. 
The reactants are mixed in the usual way, main- 
taining the temperature just below the boiling point 
of hydrocyanic acid. When all of the acetone has 
been introduced, the mixture is slowly cooled to the 
lowest temperature obtainable with brine and allowed 
to stand, preferably over night, to reach the most 
favorable equilibrium possible. Finally sufficient 
hydrochloric acid is added to bring the hydrogen ion 
concentration just to the acid side, thus freezing the 
equilibrium at the desired point. The mixture may 
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then be allowed to heat to ordinary temperatures 
without dissociation of the nitrile. 

Aqueous hydrochloric acid converts the nitrile into 
alpha hydroxy isobutyrie acid and ammonium chloride. 
This acid, now available commercially, has many 
interesting properties. It resembles lactic acid in most 
respects but differs from it in the fact that it retains 
its color when heated and can be distilled in vacuum 
without appreciable decomposition. It is a solid 
having a melting point of 80° C. and a boiling point 
of 212° C. at 760 mm. Being a solid at room tem- 
peratures it is readily purified by crystallization as 
well as by distillation and is thus easily separated 
from the ammonium chloride which is formed with it. 

The nitrile also can be hydrolyzed to an ester by 
treatment with alcoholic hydrochloric acid. The 
esters of this acid are excellent nitrocellulose solvents 
and are more resistant to hydrolysis than the cor- 
responding esters of lactic acid. The ethyl ester boils 
at 145° C. and the normal butyl ester at 182° C. The 
ethyl ester has been manufactured and sold by us 
under the name ethyl oxybutyrate. 

We have attempted on a number of occasions to 
react hydrocyanic acid with unsaturated hydro- 
carbons of the aliphatic series. Addition of hydro- 
cyanic acid to acetylene, for example, might be 
expected to yield the nitrile of succinic acid and 
addition to ethylene the nitrile of propionic acid. 
Such syntheses would have industrial application on 
account of the availability of the unsaturated hydro- 
carbons at comparatively low cost. Thus far, however, 
the work has not been successful. 

An earlier chemical application of hydrocyanic 
acid was in the manufacture of the substituted 
guanidines, diphenyl and diorthotolylguanidine. These 
substances were at one time the most popular rubber 
accelerators and are still produced in considerable 
volume. In this process cyanogen chloride is reacted 
with the amine, aniline or orthotoluidine as the case 
may be, to produce the hydrochloride of the guanidine. 
The reaction is easily conducted and the synthesis 
eventually displaced the earlier process of manu- 
facture which employed thiocarbanilid. 


Cyanogen Chloride 


Cyanogen chloride may be produced by the chlori- 
nation of almost any cyanide salt or of hydroeyanic 
acid itself, and the choice of raw material depends 
upon special circumstances. Hydrocyaniec acid is 
somewhat more convenient. Dilute solutions are 
usually employed and the chlorination may be made 
in batch operation or continuously. A convenient 
continuous operation involves use of a tower with 
dilute hydrocyanic acid introduced at the middle 
section and water at the top. Chlorine and steam are 
admitted at the bottom, the temperature being con- 
trolled so that there is no loss of dissolved cyanogen 
chloride in the exit liquors. The water in the top of 
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the tower removes traces of hydrochloric acid carried 
by the cyanogen chloride. 

Besides its use in organic synthesis, cyanogen 
chloride may be employed as a warning gas in hydro- 
cyanic acid fumigation, advantage being taken of its 
powerful lachrymatory properties. Mixed with 
hydrocyanic acid, it is sufficiently stable for shipment 
and its tendency to become acid is not undesirable 
in such mixtures. Shipment and storage of liquid 
cyanogen chloride itself requires further study. We 
have had explosions when working with highly con- 
centrated cyanogen chloride and although the con- 
ditions for storage could probably be worked out, we 
have preferred to use the cyanogen chloride in gaseous 
form or in dilute solution in hydrocyanie acid. 


Hydrogenation of Hydrocyanic Acid 


The literature makes several references to the 
production of mono-methylamine by passing a mixture 
of hydrogen and hydrocyanic acid over platinum 
black. The reaction is HCN + 2H, ®— CH; NHb. 
Since other methods for the production of methyl- 
amine are not particularly satisfactory, we have 
spent some time on the synthesis from hydrocyanic 
acid, and although the results have not been as 
successful as we could wish, we have, nevertheless, 
made progress. The most complete study of this 
reaction is by Barrett and Titley who employed as 
catalyst 20% platinum black deposited on asbestos. 
They found that variation in the composition of the 
catalyst affected the efficiency of the reduction but 
not the composition of the products; that increasing 
the temperature increased the efficiency of reduction; 
that increasing the temperature to 250° C. caused 
no appreciable change in the composition of the prod- 
ucts; and that the ratio of hydrogen to hydrocyanic 
acid affected the composition of the bases produced, 
the greater this ratio the greater the proportion of 
mono-methylamine in the products. 

We have continued this work, verified most of the 
conclusions of Barrett and Titley, and have operated 
a pilot plant for the commercial production of methyl- 
amine. The results, although fairly good, were not 
sufficiently so to justify a larger installation. Liquid 
phase hydrogenation was early abandoned in favor 
of vapor phase hydrogenation. Although much work 
was done on base metal catalysts, no really satis- 
factory combination was found. The hydrogenation 
of hydrocyanie acid is easy enough if one is satisfied 
with ammonia and methane as the end products, but 
if mono-methylamine is to be produced it is apparently 
necessary to keep the temperature very low, that is 
in the neighborhood of 200° C., and no base metal 
catalyst was found which was sufficiently active to 
give appreciable reduction at this temperature. 
Platinum oxide activated with ferrous chloride in the 
proportion of ten parts of platinum oxide to one of 
ferrous chloride is an active catalyst but not sig- 
nificantly better than platinum black. Palladium was 
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found to be very active but gave larger amounts of 
the higher amines. Platinum deposited on asbestos is 
sufficiently active for the purpose and gives only 
minor amounts of the secondary and tertiary amines. 

Unfortunately, however, the activity of all of the 
catalysts studied decreases with time to a point where 
the conversions are no longer economical. This loss 
of activity is not due to ordinary catalytic poisoning 
but to smothering of the catalyst by tarry decomposi- 
tion products. Catalysts removed from the apparatus 
after a few weeks of operation had gained as much 
as 20% in weight due to tar accumulations. This is 
due to formation of methylamine cyanide on the 
surface of the catalyst which decomposes, forming 
brown or black products of the same nature as those 
formed in the decomposition of liquid hydrocyanic 
acid. Regeneration of catalysts contaminated with 
this tar was not a simple task. It was easy enough to 
remove the tarry matter from the catalyst by heating 
it in air or oxygen, but the catalysts so cleaned were 
no longer active. Operating at 150° to 175°C., 
mono-methylamine represents over 80% of the re- 
duction products. The most efficient gas mixture 
contained 8% hydrocyanie acid and 92% hydrogen. 

The examples which have been given are merely 
typical of the variety of reactions in which hydro- 
cyanic acid takes part. Many other reactions could 
be described, but sufficient has been said to indicate 
the versatility of hydrocyanie acid in organic syn- 
thesis, and it is my hope that these examples will 
stimulate research looking toward further uses for 
this interesting chemical compound. 





Enlarged Sulfate Production 
in the Netherlands 


The Netherlands has risen to an important place in the inter- 
national situation in ammenium sulfate production, according 
to Commercial Attache J. F. Van Wickel stationed at the Hague, 
in a report to the Department of Commerce at Washington. 

For many years Germany has been the leading export supplier, 
followed by the United Kingdom and the U. S., in the order 
named. In 1930 the Netherlands became an exporter of im- 
portance and now occupies third place in world sulfate export 
trade. 

The enormous rise in Netherland exports in the last two years 
results from the establishment of three large production units. 
The year 1930 was the first of production on a large scale and 
although the new industry had hardly reached its stride exports 
exceeded 1929 by 179 per cent. Last year production was in- 
creased, and notwithstanding abnormal domestic and foreign 
marketing conditions resulting rom the breakdown of the 
international nitrogen cartel, exports advanced 177 per cent 
over 1930 shipments and 674 per cent over 1929. 

A study of the table which follows shows that net imports 
during the period 1926-1929 averaged 81,858 metric tons whereas 


in 1930-31 there was a net export averaging 71,571 tons: .., #3 


Netherland Foreign Trade in Sulfate of Ammonia 


Imports Exports 
Metric 1,000 Metric 1,000 
Year tons florins! tons florins! 
ee me 78,721 9,550 25,418 3,505 
UR NE ee ee 108,200 11,420 35,436 4,434 
Dd 5. 65 Wis laid Seale inn ks 139,105 14,416 31,318 3,767 
Cr rete re ere 126,473 12,420 32,896 3,604 
Ae eer er 30,720 2,872 91,792 8,623 
ee en ne ee 172,614 cf 17,249 


, 72, 536 254,685 ; 
_ Florin averaged $0.401 in 1926, $0.4011 in 1927, $0.4022 in 1928, $0.4016 
in 1929, $0.4023 in 1930, and $0.40228 in 1931. 
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EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE 


COPPER SULFATE COSTS 
Editor ‘“‘Chemical Markets,” 


My attention has been called to the article in your March 
number, entitled: ‘Copper Sulfate Price is Lower.”’ I believe 
this article is the same that you discussed with me. prior to 
publication. At that time I did not give it the attention which 
it deserved and this is to be regretted because present prices are 
not higher but lower than they should be as compared to prices 
when Copper was higher, your mathematical demonstration to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


The cost of producing Copper sulfate is made up of two 
factors as follows: (a) Copper content value, about 25% of 
CuSO,4; (b) Conversion charge, including acid, labor, steam, 
package, etc. 

The first is a variable, depending upon the price of electrolytic 
Copper. The second is fairly constant from week to week and 
year to year. We doubt whether American producers can con- 
vert into marketable, 99% Copper sulfate, in suitable packages, 
at much, if any less than 1.50 cents per pound. Small producers 
will have higher costs. 

Comparing costs when Copper was 14 cents and the cost 
today with Copper at 6 cents, we find the following: 

Copper @ 14c: Value of Copper content @ 25%=$3.50, 
plus conversion charge $1.50 = 5e. 

Copper @ 6c: Value of Copper content 1.50¢ plus conversion 
charge 1.50c = 3c. 

In other words, you assumed the whole cost of the sulfate 
varies as does the price of Copper, which is not the case. Foreign 
producers’ prices would not remain at the present level, if they 
could manufacture at $2.23. Competition is too keen for that. 
NICHOLS COPPER CO., 

G. P. Hitchcock, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Note: Following this discussion of conversion costs, the article 
in question goes on to say: ‘The cost of manufacture—labor, 
acid, equipment, overhead, selling expense—is practically the 
same when copper sulfate is selling at $6.00 as when it is quoted 
at $2.75. As the price declines the margin out of which the 
sulfate manufacturer must cover these charges becomes pro- 
gressively smaller. This is the explanation of the $2.75 price.” 
Apparently this explanation was not clear, and we are glad to 
publish Mr. Hitchcock’s detailed calculations. 


April 12, 1932. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., N. Y. City has issued a 
valuable survey of methods for improving dealer accounting 
practices. 





The British Fire Prevention Committee issues the following 
warning re coal storage: 


‘“‘(a) Stacks should not be higher that 10 ft. (6) Perforated 
iron or earthenware pipes 3 to 4 in. in diameter should be built 
into the coal mass vertically, with the lower ends at varying 
heights above ground. One pipe per 300 sq. ft. of surface will 
suffice. (c) Maximum thermometers should be lowered occasion- 
ally through these pipes to ascertain temperatures at different 
levels. (d) If wet, very small, or impure coal is received, it should 
be dumped around the edges of the stack so that air can cir- 
culate around it, and no other coal should be placed on top. 


“Other precautions are as follows: (1) Avoid external sources 
of heat, such as hot pipes through mass or underground. (2) 
Allow no fluid to leak on to stack. (3) When temperature rises 
to 35 deg. C., remove top layers and watch heap carefully, 
using as soon as possible. In case a fire has started: (1) Fine 
should be disturbed as little as possible. (2) Water should be 
applied to the seat of the trouble only, especially when the coal 
is in a confined store, otherwise spontaneous ignition may 
occur later.” 
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Finding 
New Markets 


By L. A. Yerkes 


Bigger sales records are few and far 
between these days, but Cellophane has 
gone ahead developing new markets so that 
what the President of the Du Pont Cello- 
phane Company has to tell about how to 
discover new buyers is of double interest in 
chemical circles. 


—Courtesy Executives Service Bulletin 


UCCESS in marketing a new product is often- 
S times in inverse ratio to the number of obstacles 
to be overcome. If markets which offer few 
obstacles can be discovered, then the selling job 
becomes easier than it would be in markets offering 
many hurdles. In introducing transparent Cellophane, 
it has been our objective to determine which markets 
offered fewest obstacles—-those whose products most 
required visible protection. There is only one way to 
obtain these facts and that is by investigation. Our 
program, therefore, includes investigation as one of 
its important parts. 

Take, for instance, cigars. Prior to the perfection 
of Moistureproof Cellophane, cigars had to be 
“nursed” in humidors all the way from factory to 
smoker and, even with these precautions, many 
became dry and tasteless. Extensive laboratory tests 
of sets of cigars of all types—some in Cellophane, 
some unwrapped—were conducted. Low humidity 
and high temperature, duplicating the worst possible 
climatic conditions of the country, were used. Every 
few days a set of cigars was passed out to smokers to 
try and to compare. 

The smokers were in agreement with the laboratory 
—the delicate scales had confirmed the fact that the 
original moisture content of cigars, soon dissipated 


when unwrapped, was retained substantially by the 
new wrap. 
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With these experiments as a background, cigar 
companies made their own tests and decided to try out 
their cigars packaged in the new wrap. Smokers tried 
them, noted the improvement the wrap produced and 
thereafter looked for cigars in moisture proof packages. 
Other companies followed suit and, in a period of just 
a few months, a nation-wide army of cigar smokers 
became ‘‘package conscious.” 

The investigation program has had two main 
sections: (a) Technical Laboratory tests, (b) Sales 
Laboratory tests. 

In the technical laboratory, the protective features 
of the moisture proof package have been gauged on 
a wide variety of items—from cake to soap flakes. 
‘“‘Will my cereal keep better in Cellophane?” asks an 
interested manufacturer. Into the laboratory goes 
the series of test units of the product, some wrapped 
as at present, others in Cellophane. A few weeks 
pass with test recordings day by day. The records 
are plotted, the comparison shown. The cereal 
maker has his answer. : 

This technical laboratory easily could be considered 
as a functioning member of the sales force. Its 
equipment consists of such items as hot plates, 
vacuum pumps, analytical balances—some of them 
so delicate that they will respond to the slightest 
variation of moisture in even such feather-light 
products as cigarettes—drying fans and desiccators, 
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as well as such commonplace accessories as slide rules 
and test tubes. There is a refrigerator capable of 
maintaining a temperature as low as five degrees 
Fahrenheit, an oven heating up to 240 degrees, quick- 
freeze chambers, large humidifying chambers and a 
technical library on food products of all kinds. The 
laboratory uses, also, an orsat, a complicated piece of 
apparatus for measuring carbon dioxide gas, at 
present the only scientific means of determining the 
freshness of coffee. 


Securing Consumer Reactions 
And the sales laboratory? ‘Will my biscuits sell 
better in Cellophane?” inquires an executive of a 
bakery. Yes or no? Onto typical store counters go 
the biscuits—first, for a specified period, the present 
units, then in the “visible’’ wrapping. Sales are 
clocked, summaries studied, conclusions drawn. The 
sales test report gives the solution the biscuit baker 
seeks. 

It should be emphasized that, in securing the re- 
action to new uses of our material, we are firm believ- 
ers in getting to the source of accurate data in the 
dealer’s store and in the home. The facts secured are 
complete; neither time nor cost is spared to provide 
them. 

Further testing by the user is advocated as con- 
cerns start employing our product on items on which 
little experience is available. Our policy is to en- 
courage limited trials prior to the main adoption. 
When a difficulty crops up, it is usually in the initial 
stages and, when operations are on a limited basis, the 
trouble is studied easily and the remedy simple to 
apply, so that the regular production goes ahead and 
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the difficulty is eliminated. Of course, it takes 
patience for the new Cellophane user to check each 
step until testing days are over, but, if he does, the 
certainty of success will be much greater when his full 
production starts. 

A very interesting application of our test practice 
is our Package Development Department. Originally, 
when a concern wanted to try Cellophane on a pack- 
age, we sent the samples and the concern did the 
packaging. Some of the results were not very flat- 
tering—to either the concern or Cellophane. So the 
process has been reversed. Today, the concern sends 
us its product and, by thorough trial in the Package 
Development Department, the application of Cello- 
phane most adapted to the products’ needs is worked 
out. The problem is turned over to artists, designers, 
and packaging experts with a background of many 
similar problems, and there emerges a package that is 
as near right as experience permits. 


Safe Packaging Merits Thorough Testing 


Hours of work are necessary, but they save the 
waste and disappointment which often are the results 
of a poorly designed package. No charge is made for 
this service, and over a hundred companies use it each 
month to pre-test their package plans. 

It is not the invariable rule that our tests result in 
findings favorable to Cellophane. Although it has 
been so termed, Cellophane is no miracle. The tests 
may definitely show that fundamentally it belongs on 
a product and that the field being surveyed is one into 
which we may enter profitably. 

If they do not, we have advance warning of ob- 
stacles ahead and can turn our effort at the moment in 
a direction where barriers are fewer. 

I believe that I am safe in saying that u given amount 
of sales energy expended in fields representing the 
fewest number of obstacles will produce the highest 
ratio of results. It is, therefore, evident that our plan 
of testing for obstacles is basically sound. 

Just now, our organization is ‘‘coffee-minded” and 
““butter-minded.”’ Industries concerned with these 
products are showing interest in Cellophane. Coffee 
and butter packagings, therefore, are in our technical 
laboratories undergoing all kinds of experiment. In 
our test stores, too, customers are voting for or 
against the packages of butter and coffee in Cello- 
phane. The results coming in give a real story for our 
sales development men to transmit to manufacturers. 

In this present critical era for all business, our 
experience would point to the need for more emphasis 
than ever before on finding out where the product 
belongs before the selling actually begins. 


The uses of Cellophane during the past few years have become 
widely diversified, being used not only from the utilitarian 
point of view but also for improving the appearance of 
packages. 
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insure uniformity and outstanding 
high quality. You build on a firm 
foundation when you specify Mon- 


santo products for your processes. 
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Monsanto Chemical Works 
; St. Louis. USA. 


District Offices at 
Pe Empire State Bldg: Everett Station 
9 ¢@ aa. NEW YORK BOSTON 
% «teat € se 500 No. Dearborn 373 Brannan St 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Divisions: 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Inc 
Boston, Mass 
The Rubber Service Laboratories Co 
Akron. Ohio 
Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd 
London, England 
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during the 


Hasslacher, a thorough going Du Pont training and experience. He 
will have at his right hand Dr. BE. A. Rykenboer who two years ago 
ded George Hasslacher’s place on the Board, having joined 
the Roessler & Hasslacher forces, on the Research Staff at Niagara 


war, thus he brings to the leadership cf Roessler & 





CHEMICALIN 


The Photographic Record § of ‘ 


Dr. Carveth’s retirement from Roessler &  Hasslacher naturally 
brought reorganization of the executive staff and promotions to a 
number of men well known in chemical circles. The new president 
Charles Kk. Davis has come from the presidency of the Viscoloid 
Company, a post he reached after general managership of the 


Pyralin Department, and superintendency of the Hopewell plant 


Falls back in 1917 





Dr. Carveth’s retirement was not 
unex pected as he has many per- 
sonal interests and hobbies to 
which he has been anxious to 
devote himself after twenty-six 
years active service in charge of 
the Niagara plant and of their 
Technical Re search, and SUIMCE 
1928 President 





Preside nl Valton Kutz, whose hobby 


is “selling chemicals at a profit” has spent 


entire business life with Roessler & 


Hasslacher. In 1910, he was manager of 


Philadelphia office and was brought 
Vew York in general charge of sales in 
January 1922 


Assistant Secretary, J... Carlisle Siam 
entered the chemical field through the legal 
door and graduated from Columbia Law 
School in 1915 and after serving tn the 
World War associated himself with Merrill, 
Roge re, Gifford and Woody until he became 
associated with Roessler &  Hasslacher 
in 1928 





Albert Frankel, for len years treasures 7] 
Roessler and) Hasslacher, is another execu- 
trie who has hee n born and raised as it were 
within the ranks of the company, having 
joined the force on July 31st, 1891, his en- 
tire business career having been a steady 
climb to the responsible post of financial con- 
trol within the Roessler & Hasslacher ranks 








Dr. Mortimer J. Brown, retiring — vice 
president and director, plans to devote hime 
NC lf lo private re search and consulting 7h rh 
after having been with the company twenty- 
one years in the Chemical Developme nt 
Division, where his special interests have 
been cyanides, chlorine and its derivatives, 
insecticides, alkali metals and cyanogen 
fumagants 
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These little balls held to- 
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Dr. Alexander Goetz of the 
California Institute of 
Technol gy thinks a chem- 
tcal atom is put together. 
Definite units in definite 
arrangements, just as or- 
ganic matter is composed 


of cells, he visualizes to his . 


stude nts with these mode ls. 
The bird cage th his hands 
represents bismuth: the 
fe rris wheel un the middl 








is the p rlraal of tin: the 
“squared circle nf below is 
a grouping of the atoms of 


2nC Or magnestium 
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A comprehensive line of Coal-Tar Derivatives serving the following 


Oil (Inhibitors) * Steel (Inhibitors) * Pharmaceutical 
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HE large scale uses of hydrogen at present fall 
YT under four headings:—(1) the hydrogenation 

or hardening of fats; (2) the hydrogenation of 
organic substances generally; (3) the conversion of 
nitrogen to ammonia; and (4) the hydrogenation of 
mineral oil and coal. 

Fat hardening dates in theory from the discovery 
by Sabatier that the vapours of oleic acid when 
passed, together with hydrogen over heated, finely- 
divided nickel catalyst were converted into stearic 
acid, the so-called double bond between two carbon 
atoms CH:CH being reduced to CHy:CH». After 
some research W. Norman was able to apply the re- 
duction process to liquid fats, which contain glyc- 
erides of unsaturated acids converting them into 
solid fats like tallow. 

The commercial advantage of the process is based 
on the fact that at the time of its invention the 
difference between the market price of tallow on the 
one hand and whale and certain liquid oils on the 
other, was as much as $75 to $125 per ton, and there 
was every indication that the world demand for 
hard oils was likely to exceed the supply. The cost 
of hardening was estimated to be of the order of 
$15 per ton. As so often happens, economic changes 
of another kind upset these expectations. The whal- 
ing industry was able to increase its prices, that of 
tallow fell, so that when the hardening costs had been 
added to whale oil, the profit margin became much 
less attractive. In the end the hardening industry 
has served to maintain a balance between the cost 
of hard and soft fats. 

The hydrogenation of other organic substances 
than the fats is being practised to an increasing extent 
on a technical sale, and there is every indication that 
as the practical uses of the products so formed in- 
crease, the method will become one of prime industrial 
importance. It involves pure hydrogen, many 
catalysts and a knowledge of the same, a close control 


Hydrogen has “gone com- 
mercial” and its industrial 
uses, as Dr. E. F. Armstrong 
points out in this article, hold 
some profitable possibilities. 


of the temperature and often increased pressure. 
The following table is a list of many substances 
hydrogenated and the product of the process: some 
of them cannot be prepared in quantity by any 
other method: 


Substance Product Uses 
Acetaldehyde Ethyl alcohol Solvents. 
Acetone Isopropylalcohol ci 
Crotonaldehyde _Butylalcohol 
Phenol Cyclohexanol = (Sextol) 

i Cyclohexanone (Sextone) 
Cresol Methyleyclohexanol 
Naphthalene Tetralin 
Pyridine Piperidine Absorbs CS.. 
Nitrobenzene Aniline Dyes. 
Indigo Indigo white Dyeing. 
CO Methanol Solvents and 
COz = Formaldehyde. 


Most of the products are used in the ever-growing 
solvent industry, which has given the world the new 
cellulose lacquer paints and varnishes, or in the 
artificial silk industry. Their use is extending daily 
and leading to novel and valuable products of every 
day utility. Perhaps the most important on this list 
is synthetic methyl alcohol or methanol, which thus 
becomes a product of water gas and can be pro- 
duced at a far lower cost than formerly when it was 
obtained as one of the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. Besides its important use as a 
methylating agent, methanol is the raw material for 
formaldehyde, a chemical of the widest utility, one 
of its prime services being the manufacture of syn- 
thetic indigo. 

Allusion should perhaps also be made to the 
potentialities of hydrogenating phenol and its homo- 
logues. If the low temperature carbonization industry 
succeeds, a profitable outlet will be required for the 
additional quantity of phenols produced. It is pos- 
sible to hydrogenate them cheaply and rapidly and 
with a minimum of purification by the continuous 
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process so that the problem has rather become that 
of finding more extensive uses for cyclohexanol. 
These will no doubt be found, particularly when mass 
production makes it available at a lower price. 


Conversion of Nitrogen to Ammonia 


Regarding the conversion of nitrogen to ammonia, 
the process is simple enough, a mixture of the gases 
nitrogen and hydrogen suitably purified being circu- 
lated over a catalyst at a temperature of 500° and a 
pressure of 100-200 atmospheres. The ammonia 
formed during each passage is then scrubbed out. 
F. Haber established the equilibria of this reaction, 
but Bosch and the Badische Company worked out 
the practical application. In later days Claude and 
Casale have introduced modifications working at 
higher pressures of 800-1,000 atmospheres; under 
such conditions more ammonia is formed and it 
liquefies on cooling. The most up-to-date process is 
that of the Mont Cenis Company. 

For economic success most depends on the cost of 
hydrogen which has been steadily reduced as 
the result of experience. Three rival methods. of 
making it have been tried. The electrolytic, when 
very cheap power is available, is not yet out of the 
race. The most favored is the water gas process, but 
there are many believers in coke oven gas as the ideal 
raw material for hydrogen production. It is worth 
while discussing their relative merits if only as an 
example of the many factors to be considered in an 
economic question of this kind. Water gas is made 
by blowing air and steam alternatively over coke in a 
producer, it consists of hydrogen, carbon monoxide 
and some carbon dioxide. Study has been given to 
the reactivity of the coke and ‘to the economical 
amount of steam. In the second stage of the operation 
after purification of the gas from sulfur, the carbon 
monoxide is oxidized to hydrogen and carbon dioxide 
by passing the gas mixed with more steam over an 
iron oxide catalyst: this is called the Bosch reaction. 
The resulting gas is compressed to 25 atmospheres 
and the carbon dioxide totally removed by scrubbing 
at first with water and finally with caustic soda. 
After compression to 200 atmospheres the small 
residual quantity of carbon monoxide is removed by 
washing with a solution of a cuprous salt and pure 
hydrogen at a suitable pressure remains. It is, how- 
ever, more economic to mix water gas from the 
outset with such quantity of producer gas as will 
bring the hydrogen-nitrogen ratio of the mixture to 
the required figure of 3:1. 

When using coke oven gas for ammonia synthesis 
all the constituents other than hydrogen and nitrogen 
are separated by the combined use of pressure and 
low temperature. The carbon dioxide is removed by 
washing at low pressure as above described. The gas 
is then fractionally cooled, whereby first the methane 
and then the carbon monoxide are removed. The 
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nitrogen-hydrogen mixture when adjusted to the 
proper proportions is ready for use; the fractions 
separated by liquefaction may be united to form a 
residual gas which has the same calorific value as it 
had in the original coke oven gas and can be used for 
heating. In other words, a plant making hydrogen 
from coke oven gas gets a credit for the full fuel 
value of half the oven gas taken and has only to pay 
for half the gas and the cost of separation. Taking 
each process under the most favorable large scale 
conditions, the cost of hydrogen by either of them is 
much the same being about 1s. per thousand cubic 
feet. 

Bergius gave the first solution to the conversion of 
coal into oil. Coal made into a paste can be hydro- 
genated under pressure to oil and today a large yield 
of oil, mostly gasoline, can be obtained from a suit- 
able coal. The by-product is mainly methane from 
which hydrogen can be made when it interacts with 
steam in the presence of a catalyst. The plant is an 
elaborate and costly one and so far the cost of pro- 
ducing gasoline is put down at 14c to 16c a gallon 
which has to compete with a price of less than 4c 
a gallon at the oil field. Such figures are only of 
passing import, the 14¢ will be reduced, the 4c may 
grow larger; what is important is that gasoline can be 
produced from coal at prices within practical bounds, 
so that oil could be produced from coal when circum- 
stances required. 


Hydrogenation of Tar 


The second half of the problem is the hydrogenation 
of tar. This, as produced from coal either at a gas 
works or by low-temperature carbonization, contains 
less hydrogen in proportion to carbon than does 
natural petroleum. Such oil can be readily hydro- 
genated under increased pressure in the presence of 
a number of catalysts yielding a commercial quality 
of gasoline of high anti-knock value. Such low tem- 
perature oil can be hydrogenated more cheaply than 
coal and once it is available in really large quantities, 
a new oil industry could be built up on it. It is only 
produced, however, together with a smokeless coke 
fuel in such proportions as 20 gallons of oil to 13 ewt. 
of fuel; this fact makes the production of the oil, 
viewed from the commercial standpoint, essentially 
one of the production and sale of low-temperature 
fuel. 

Many of the residues produced in refining oil are 
of low value; catalytic hydrogenation can convert 
these into much more valuable products. Large ex- 
perimental plants have been built in America to 
study this question on a commercial scale and have 
met with success and there is every reason to suppose 
that but for the present glut of natural oil they would 
have become part and parcel, along with cracking 
and refining plants, of the oil industry. 
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Imports 216,600 Tons 
Production 700 Tons 


AILURE of the ‘‘Five 
Year Plan” in man- 
ufacturing should 

not obscure the fact that 
Russia is regaining her 
former position as an ex- 
porter of raw commodities, 
specially in the mineral 
field. Manganese, coal, oil, 
mercury, and now comes 
the news that the Soviet is 
re-entering the chromite 
markets. 

At the beginning of the 
century Russia dominated 
this field, producing over 
22,000 tons annually, of a 
world total of approx- 
imately 50,000 tons. The 
Revolution ended this con- 
trol abruptly. While Rus- 
sian production estimated 
in the year 1929-1930 at 
66,700 tons is but 11 per 
cent of present world pro- 
duction of 600,000 tons, 
her leaders are accelerating mining operations and the 
markets will feel this competition this year. Soviet 
exports to the United States increased 31 per cent in 
the first six months of the current year compared 
with the same period a year ago. Total Soviet exports 
for the same months jumped from 4,351 tons to 
14,412 tons. Russian production is estimated to have 
increased 500 per cent in the past six years. 

Are we in danger of the ‘‘dumping’”’ of chromite ore 
in this country similar to the sales of manganese 
alleged by J. Carson Adkerson, secretary of the 
Manganese Producers Association in the recent hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining? Probably not; for the reason that chromite 
production in the United States is negligible despite 
the fact that we are the world’s largest consumer. 
Although we are dependent upon other countries for 
approximately 225,000 tons of chromite ore annually 
the situation is not analgous to tin or rubber. We 
have fairly large supplies of ore in the United States, 
in Canada, and in Cuba. North American deposits 
now known are of a very low grade and cannot compete 
except under highly artificial stimulus and the use of 
domestic ore is purely one of economics. However, 
we are not entirely at the mercy of outsiders. In 
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Chrome Ore-—13% of our 
consumption is in chemical 
processes—is shown in this 
market analysis by Walter 
J. Murphy to be a raw 
material of increasing 
industrial importance for 
which we are dependent 
upon foreign supplies. 


addition, although located in foreign fields, several 
of the most important deposits are controlled by 
American capital. 


Consumption of chrome ore is largely in three 
fields—46 per cent metallurgical; 41 per cent refrac- 
tory; and 13 per cent chemical. Taking 1928 as 
typical of average conditions, our imports were 216, 
600 tons and domestic production, 700 tons; a total 
of 217,300 tons. In other words the metallurgical 
industry absorbed 99,580 tons, refractories 89,093 
tons, chemicals 28,249 tons. 


The past ten years has witnessed the rapid rise of 
southern Rhodesia to the position of the leading pro- 
ducing country, usurping the post of honor long held 
by New Caledonia. Reverting again to 1928 as an 
average year, Southern Rhodesia produced 195,900 
tons, New Caledonia 56,000 tons, India 45,400 tons, 
Cuba 33,700 tons, Union of South Africa 31,300 tons, 
Russia 29,000 tons, Greece 20,600 tons. Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Japan, and this country also reported small 
production. In all instances, with the exception of 
Russia and Yugoslavia, exports practically equalled 
production, indicating that large consuming countries 
are almost entirely dependent upon outside sources 
for supplies of high grade ore. Based on these figures 
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Southern Rhodesia ex- 
ported 44 per cent of the 


world’s total, New Cal- 
edonia 15 per cent, and 
India 12 per cent. 
Chromium is in the 
group of relatively rare 
elements, closely related to 
molybdenum, tungsten and 
uranium. The metal chrom- 
ium has few uses and has 
not been found as yet in 
the native state. Chrome 
bearing ores are fairly num- 
erous and the large number 
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mercial uses. Chromite, a 
combination of iron and chromium oxides with the 
molecular composition FeOCr,O3 is the most desirable 
ore. It has a theoretical composition of 46.5 per cent 
Cr, or 68 per cent Cro03 and 32 per cent FeO. In 
nature it is most often found contaminated by mag- 
nesium, aluminum, or iron in the ferric state. 


Favorable Position of New Caledonia 


The desirability of chromite is, in most instances, 
determined by the ratio of iron and chromium and the 
usual ratio of chromium to iron is about 2% to 1. Iron 
in greater concentrations renders the ore unsuitable 
for use in refractories, ferrochrome steels, and man- 


ufacture of chemicals, Silica in larger quantities than 
5 per cent is also undesirable. A high grade ore is 
usually considered to be one analyzing at least 48 per 
cent chromium sesquioxide. Domestic and Canadian 
ores now known fail to reach this minimum. The 
highest grades of ore are desirable for the production 
of chemicals and New Caledonian ore is generally 
considered best for this purpose. 


Reasons for Thirty Years’ Growth 


The enormous expansion occurring in thirty odd 
years in chrome ore tonnages mined (50,000 in 1901 
and nearly 600,000 in 1930) has been made necessary 
in a large degree by the 








introduction of chromium 











alloys ferrous and non-fer- 
rous. It is beyond the 
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The use of chromite in 
the manufacture of refrac- 
tory materials, such as 
brick and cement is based 
upon its chemical stability. 
It does not enter easily 
into chemical reactions 
with either silica or mag- 
nesite. Chromite refrac- 
tories have a fairly high 
melting point, relatively 
high thermal conductivity 
and relatively low electric 
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Figure 2. World Production 1890-1929 
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resistivity. The manufac- 
ture of refractory articles is 
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the one exception where an ore high in silica (not 
over 10 per cent) may be desirable. The chemical and 
chemical process industries employ chromite refrac- 
tories in many operations and in a large number they 
are indispensable. One of the very latest applications 
is that of a lining kilns for drying sulfite paper pulp. 
The expansion of the chrome brick refractory industry 
has to a great extent been at the expense of magnesite. 
It is estimated that the former is now at least a dollar 
a square foot cheaper. Magnesite is often preferred, 
however, for points subject to extra mechanical 
erosion. The use of chrome brick and chrome cement 
for refractory purposes is growing rapidly. 

The chrome chemical manufacturer desires an ore of 
at least 47 per cent Cr.O3, one free of sulfur, low silica 
content, and one friable, that is, easy to crush. Most 
of the chrome ore going into the chemical division 
is employed in the manufacture of sodium bichromate 
and to a much less extent potassium bichromate. In 
most of the consuming industries the sodium or 
potassium salts are interchangeable, but preference is 
given to the former because it is cheaper. Practically 
all the other chromium compounds of commercial 
importance are produced from bichromate of soda. 

The uses of bichromate, in addition to the produc- 
tion of such commercial chemicals as chromic acid, 
chromium sulfate, chromium chloride, chrome alum 
Chrome tan- 
ning of leather, manufacture of one-bath tannage (a 
mixture of bichromate and other ingredients em- 
ployed by some tanners in place of bichromate direct) 


and chromium acetate, are numerous. 
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manufacture of chrome yellows, greens, zine chromate, 
barium chromate and zine green; in the manufacture 
of chrome dyes, intermediates, in the brass industry, 
in the manufacture of synthetic perfumes, in etching, 
as a bleaching agent and in certain boiler compounds. 
A limited tonnage of sodium and potassium chromates 
is produced for use in the manufacture of other 
chemicals, in dyeing, for the treatment of feed 
water and for the elimination of rust and corrosion in 
brine systems of refrigerating plants. 

By far the tanning and dry color industries are the 
largest consumers of bichromate of soda. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate which of these is first but it is quite 
likely that the tonnages going into the manufacture of 
colors now slightly exceeds that employed by the 
leather industry. Between them they account for 
about 80 per cent of the total consumption as far as it 
is possible to determine. 

Production of sodium bichromate and chromate in 
recent years as given in the Census of Manufactures 
prepared by the Department of Commerce was as 
follows: 


Year No. of Producers Tonnage Value 

1929' . 37,401 $4,891,469 
1927 5 31,462 3,780,435 
1925. . 5 27,820 3,780,435 
1923 5 26,879 3,994,566 
1921... . 9 18,169 3,823,465 
1919. . dg 5 22,992 5,337,389 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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Production figures for chrome yellow, chrome 
orange and chrome green for the alternate years 
beginning with 1923 are as follows: 


Chrome Yellow Chrome Green 


No. of No. of 
Year Estab. Pounds Value Estab. Pounds Value 
T1929.... 14,412,920 $2,147,139 16,063,376 $14,114,248 
1927 23 14,334,423 2,351,111 24 14,114,248 2,460,276 
1925.. 24 14,231,374 2,414,938 23 12,610,178 2,231,168 
1923 ; 27 13,238,317 2,379,338 23 *13,078,252  *2,291,753 
Chrome Orange 
No. of 
Estab. Pounds Value 
+1929 ‘ 9,231,605 $1,405,044 
1927.. : 19 4,652,209 751,468 
1925 a ae ee 15 1,844,541 340,047 


eileen iis. 

*Chrome green and chrome orange. 

Statistics are also available showing not only the 
total production of the three most important chrome 
colors but also the geographical distribution of produc- 
tion. New York, New Jersey, Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania are the states showing the preponderance of 
production. The latest figures are for the year 1927 
and while these are four years old they do give a 
fairly accurate picture of the industry under normal 
conditions. States where only a single producer is 
operating have been grouped together in order not to 
divulge confidential information. 


Chrome Yellow Chrome Green 


Year No. o No. o 

1927 Estab Pounds Value Estab. Pounds Value 

Total 2: 14,334,423 $2,351,111 24 14,114,248 $2,460,276 

ea 6 5,763,092 1,948 6 6,197,417 999,918 

ee 5 5,245,136 848,096 6 3,076,836 605,087 

Illinois... .. 5 2,185,516 376,366 5 2,882,294 424,098 

Penn..... 3 565,898 98,152 

All others... 4 574,781 96,549 7 1,957,701 431,173 
Chrome Orange 

Year No. of 

1927 Estab. Pounds Value 

BN hi bok sic atach an Sons kash ee eerie 19 4,652,209 751,468 

i ER eee Py pres ee 4 1,214,595 205, 5: 

BS Ue ea%s.acae bh Ri ae a ee elea & Calkaiee st 5 2,893,517 447,490 

SS SE a ee er ee 

REE Steal richie © eee a anares 

EE ea Pe eer ee 10 544,097 98,449 


*Preliminary figures. 


Examples of the remarkable growth in chromium 
electroplating are before our eyes daily, on the auto- 
mobile, on the breakfast table, in the shop and on the 
fixtures in our homes and office buildings. Large 
quantities find application in precision instruments 
of diverse uses—so-called hard plate. Concrete 
evidence of the expansion of chromeplating despite a 
certain amount of competition from chrome or stain- 
less steels is to be had from the production figures for 
1929 and 1927. 


Year No. of Estab. Pounds Value Average 
Price 

ae 3,612,980 614,492 $ .17+ 

er 6 898,093 241,965 .26+ 


The remaining chrome chemicals are of relatively 
slight importance. Chrome alum is still employed to 
some extent in the tanning of certain leathers but the 
tonnage is quite small. Abroad the consumption is 
much larger. Chromium sulfate, chromium chloride 
and chromium acetate are used as mordants in dyeing 
and the sulfate and chloride in small amounts in 
chromium electroplating work. In 1929 the value of 
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miscellaneous chrome chemicals was estimated to be 
$177,236. 

Production and consumption of chrome ore has 
increased twelvefold between the years 1901 and 1930. 
Industries and products have developed in this thirty 
year period which are now indispensable. The ques- 
tion of adequate reserves is one of great importance 
and of mutual interest to producers of chrome prod- 
ucts and consumers alike. The problem of con- 
servatively estimating world resources is rendered 
extremely difficult because of the wide variations of 
deposits. Millions of tons of chrome ore of low 
chrome content are valueless today because ore of 
higher concentrations is easily obtainable. Should 
these become exhausted and no new high chrome con- 
tent deposits be discovered, it will be necessary, of 
course, to fall back on the poorer grades. 

The accompanying table gives some idea of the 
reserves in the countries now producing. It is of 
necessity very sketchy and about the only safe con- 
clusion that can be drawn is that there is an adequate 
supply of ore, generally speaking analyzing, at least 
47 per cent for several decades to come. Reserves in 
Southern Rhodesia, New Caledonia, India, and pos- 
sibly Russia will undoubtedly prove to be of such 
proportions that the problem of how to handle in 
a commercial way such low grade ore as exists in 
parts of Cuba, Canada, and the Philippines is one that 
is purely academic. Also it must be remembered that 
estimates are constantly being revised in those coun- 
tries now turning out ore of 47 per cent or better. 


Grade of Reserves known 
Location Ore or Estimated Political Control 
Alaska Fair 227,900 tons ) 
oe ped 220,000 
ifornia oor 220,000 : 
Montana Fair to poor 400,000 American 
Oregon Fair 62,000 
United States total Fair to poor 900 
Southern Rhodesia ood Several millions British & American 
Union of South Africa Fair Several millions _ British 
New Caledonia High 1,500,000 British & American 
Cuba Fair 100,000 American 
Very poor 3,000,000,000 
India F High 800,000 Mainly British 
Russia Fair to good 6,000,000 Soviet 
Greece Fair Not estimated French & American 
and Grecian 
Turkey Good 1-15,000,000 German, English 
Swedish, French, 
American 
Jap Fai Not estimated Japanese 


an r 
Ore of very low grade exists in Canada, Philippines and Brazil. 


*Charts and Maps reproduced from Bureau of Mines Circular on Chromite 
by H. R. Smith. 





Association News 


With the 83rd meeting of the A. C. S. past history association 
activity in this and other organizations was at a low point. 
Committees of the A. I. Ch. E. were busy in final preparation 
for the June meeting. In New York City the Chemists’ Club 
held its annual meeting for the election of officers. 


American Association of Cereal Chemists will hold its annual 
meeting, May 23 to 26, at the Statler Hotel, Detroit. R. T. 
Bohn is chairman of the local arrangements committee. The 
secretary of the Association is M. D. Mize, 836 Omaha Grain 
Exchange, Omaha, Neb. 
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The Sliding Scale of Chemical Trade 


By Marcel Leveugle 


CCORDING to League of Na- 
A tions statistics, the total 
world trade was greater, 
compared with 1913, by about 12 
per cent in 1926, 21 per cent in 1927 
and 22 per cent in 1928. These per- 
centages express illusive variations. 
Adjusted by taking gold depreciation into account, the 
figures 112, 121, and 122 are only 78, 87, and 87 re- 
spectively. Thus world trade, just before the crisis, 
was in true value actually below that of 1913. 

In striking contrast are the figures for the United 
States. Always taking 1913 as a basis adjusted for 
gold depreciation, total American trade (all imports 
plus all exports) recorded the following course, in 
true values: 1926, 151; 1927, 154; 1928, 154. 

So, while total world trade had not in 1929 reached 
its 1913 level, the United States, the largest exporter, 
had succeeded in constantly increasing its exports. 
This reveals a great expansion on the part of the 
United States. In 1929, for instance, the United 
States exported 840 million dollars’ worth of goods 
more than it imported, although these exports repre- 
sented only 9.8 per cent of the domestic production, 
about the same ratio as in 1913. 

The League of Nations publication, ‘Chemical 
Industry” May 1927, gives tables which show the 
rank of the leading chemical importers and exporters. * 
This publication gives the total chemical exports of 
the world for postwar years as 1913, 3.2 billion gold 
marks; 1924, 3.6 billion and 19,256, 4 billion. 

After account has been taken of gold depreciation 
and price variation, the true values of the world 
chemical trade are a little less than two billion marks 
in 1924 and a little more than two billion marks in 
1925, at the prices and gold basis of 1913. : Thus 
international chemical trade was, in 1924 and 1925, in 
absolute value, about 30 per cent below that of 1913. 

On the other hand, if exports are compared with 
production, in 1913, 3.2 billion gold marks’ worth of 
chemicals were exported on a production of about 
10 billions, 7. e. 32 per cent, whereas in 1924, on a pro- 
duction of about 12 billions, 3.6 billions worth were 
exported, 7. e. only 23 per cent. Obviously, for the 
world as a whole, home markets absorb now a larger 
fraction of chemical production than in 1913. More- 
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Believe it, or not—in 1929, the world’s chemical pro- 
duction was 40 per cent greater than in 1913 and 
chemical world trade was 30 per cent smaller than 


at the outbreak of the World War. 


over, true values of world chemical production reveal 
a real increase. This confirms that domestic markets 
consume a larger percentage of national productions. 

Before the War, Germany produced 24 per cent of 
the world chemicals, the United States 34 per cent, 
remaining countries 42 per cent. The United States 
now produces 47 per cent instead of 34 per cent, while 
both Germany and the “remaining countries” show 
decreased percentages. German chemical exports, 
however, are still the largest and represent a larger 
part of total German exports than before the War: 
11 per cent in 1929; 9 per cent in 1913. 

In 1928, the four largest producing countries 
(United States, Germany, Great Britain and France) 
exported 800 million dollars worth of chemicals, repre- 
senting 80 per cent of the world total, valued at one 
billion dollars. These exports were absorbed as 
follows: 50 per cent by Europe, 20 per cent by the 
Far East, 20 per cent by North America, 6 per cent by 
South America. 

The United States in the main supplies Canada, 
Central America, the West Indies and South America, 
exporting only 40 per cent for European consumption. 
Germany sells 50 per cent of its chemical exports to 
Europe. Great Britain ships 25 per cent of its exports 
to Europe but dominates the Far East and Africa 
markets. Sixty per cent of France’s chemical exports 
are absorbed by Europe, the remainder principally by 
the Far East and South America. In 1929, the chem- 
ical exports of these leaders were estimated in millions 
of dollars: Germany 347; Great Britain 163; France 
137. Germany, although in relation to world’s chem- 
ical trade, its share decreased from 28.4 per cent in 
1913 to 17 per cent in 1924; has climbed again to 
26 per cent (average for 1921-29). 

The United States, the largest producer of chem- 
icals, is also the largest importer, although second to 
Germany as chemical exporter. During and since the 
war, the United States succeeded in displacing many 
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imported chemicals—chiefly coal-tar products—with 
its own products, yet, the proportion of exports to 
production is still astonishingly small—less than one- 
tenth (even only 6 per cent in 1929)—whereas in 
Europe, total chemical sales abroad represent from 


one-fourth to one-third of the production. In 1928 
and 1929, American production of ‘‘chemicals and 
allied products’’** approximated 3 billion dollars, 
while exports were only about 200 million dollars. 
The American market alone is an enormous outlet 
and export is not so vital to America as to European 
chemical manufacturers. 


Chemical Exports and Imports Compared 


United States chemical imports are about equal in 
value to exports, but they represent only a small 
fraction of production. Although United States 
chemical imports are larger than those of any other 
country, the per capita figure is considerably smaller. 
The eight leading industrial European countries have 
together a total chemical production approximately 
equal to that of the United States, yet, they have to 
import chemicals to a value twice that of United 
States imports. Since chemical exports of the United 
States equals chemical imports—in 1929, 6 per cent 
of the production was exported and replaced by an 
equal value of imports—therefore, 94 per cent of the 
domestic demand in chemicals is gratified by 94 per 
cent of the national output. 

The accompanying table gives the apparent and the 
true variations in the American chemical trade and 
production showing plainly that the United States is 
becoming more and more self-sufficient. Chemical 
imports have grown according to apparent percent- 
ages, but are, in fact, in true value, only at their 1913 
level, and in percentage of production, they have 
decreased from 15 per cent in 1913 to 6 per cent in 
1929. On the contrary, exports have increased in 
true value, while in percentage of production, they 
have decreased only from 9 to 6 per cent. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
(Table for the United States) 


1913 1925 1927 1929 

Exports 79,000,000 158,000,000 184,000,000 204,000,000 
Variation from 1913 

Apparent variation +100%, +133% +158% 
True variation + 1% + 27% + 38% 
Ratio to production 9% 7% 5% 6% 
Imports 124,000,000 201,000,000 199,000,000 225,000,000 
Variation from 1913 

Apparent variation + 629 + 60% + 81% 
True variation — 17% — 14% — 32 
Ratio to production 15% 8% 6% 6% 
Exports and Imports 203,000,000 359,000,000 383,000,000 429,000,000 
Variation from. 1913 

Apparent variation + 77% + 89% +111% 
True variation - 10% + 2% + 13%, 


Production 
Variation from 1913 
Apparent variation 
True variation 


816,000,000 2,278,000,000 3,352,000,000 3,676,000,000 


+179% +311% 
+ 43% +122% 


+350% 
+135% 
The larger part of American chemical imports is 
now of raw products or of semi-manufactured prod- 
ucts, as compared with 1913—therefore, fewer foreign 
finished chemicals penetrate the American market, 
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while American chemical exports include a growing 
proportion of finished chemicals (packaged goods and 
chemical specialties) hence fewer raw or semi-man- 
ufactured products (in percentage). 

Comparing now the percentages of the accompany- 
ing table for the United States with the world figures 
indicated in the early part of this article, the following 
conclusions are reached: 

1. The apparent increase of the world total chem- 
ical production between 1913 and 1929 is about 
150%, 7. e. a true increase of between 35 and 40%. 
The United States recorded 350% (apparent variation) 
and 135% (true variation) for the same period. 

2. The total chemical trade of the world showed 
in 1924-25, an approximate 30% true decrease from 
1913, while the foreign chemical trade of the United 
States (exports plus imports of “chemicals and allied 
products’) revealed a true decrease of only 10%, 
imports recording a decrease of 17%, exports an 
increase of 1%. 

3. For the peak year, 1929, as compared with 1913, 
the true variations of the American chemical trade 
are: 

Total exports and imports: increase + 13% 

Exports alone increase -+ 38% 

Imports alone decrease — 3% 

These figures reveal the growing independence of the 
American chemical industry. 

4. Finally, the United States now consumes a larger 
proportion of its own chemical production, and in 
addition, now consumes more chemicals, in true 
value, than before the war; indeed, imports decreased 
from 15% of production to 6% in 1929, while exports 
decreased somewhat less and production recorded a 
true increase of 135% during the period. 

From the above deductions, we conclude: the 
United States, the largest chemical producer in the 
world, as well as the first consumer, endeavoring—like 
other industrial countries—to become more and more 
self-supporting, has acquired the greatest chemical 
independence in the world, although its enormous 
imports place it as the largest chemical importer. The 
United States, moreover, has the largest total exporta- 
tion (all merchandise) in the world, and if it only 
ranks second as exporter of chemicals at the present 
time, its considerable potential of expansion may, in 
the near future, place it in first place. 


*The League of Nations includes in the chemical industry the 
following products: heavy chemicals, fertilizers (except potash), 
coal-tar dyes and intermediates, mineral colors, varnishes, 
explosives, pharmaceuticals, artificial mineral waters, essential 
oils and perfumes, cosmetics, gelatine and glue, photographic 
chemicals, chemical cleaners, plastics, artificial silk. 

**“Chemical and Allied Products” include: Naval Stores; all 
gums, pigments, paints and varnishes, industrial chemicals and 
chemical specialties, medicinal and toilet preparations, crude 
drugs and botanicals, waxes, essential oils, fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials, explosives, pyroxylin plastics, matches, 
products, both crude and refined. 


coal-tar 
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The Cellulose Ethers 


Properties of the Different Ethers and Patent References 


By Charles E. Mullin, Ph. D. 


and 


Howard L. Hunter, Ph. D. 


O FAR, only aliphatic or open chain cellulosic 
ethers, particularly the methyl and ethyl deri- 
vatives have been considered. Within the past 

few years a great deal of investigation has been con- 
ducted on the aromatic cellulosic ethers, particularly 
benzyl cellulose. The benzyl ethers possess intrinsic 
properties which make them particularly useful as 
colloidal and plastic substances, for use in the man- 
ufacture of lacquers and films. 

In 1919, Dreyfus was granted a patent™ covering 
the substitution of one or more benzyl groups for a 
corresponding number of hydrogen atoms in the 
cellulose unit by treating cellulose with water, 
powdered alkali and benzyl chloride. This appears to 
be the first mention of benzyl cellulose in the literature. 

Somewhat later the I. G. Farbenindustrie was 
granted a patent! covering a process for the prepara- 
tion of benzyl ethers of cellulose by heating a benzyl 
halide with alkali cellulose, or with cellulose in the 
presence of an alkali. 

Since the original patents were granted, several 
modifications in the previously described processes 
have been covered. Ina patent? granted to Dreyfus 
the cellulose is impregnated with about four molecular 
equivalents of a 50 per cent solution of sodium hy- 
droxide and this is thoroughly mixed with 2 to 3 
molecular proportions of benzyl chloride. After 
heating at 50 to 100°C. for 2 hours, six more 
molecular equivalents of sodium hydroxide are added 
in powdered form, followed by the addition of more 
benzyl chloride. The resulting ether is soluble in chlo- 
roform and benzene. Benzyl bromide can be sub- 
stituted for the chloride. 

The I. G. Farbenindustrie has covered® the use of 
a solution of calcium chloride in treating soda-cellulose 
with benzyl chloride to prepare benzyl cellulose. 

The catalytic action of phosphoric acid is covered 
by both Dreyfus’ (French Patent No. 632,616) and 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie“. These patents specify 
the benzylation of cellulose in a vacuum, and then 
passing a gas such as carbon dioxide which would 
afterwards be absorbed by the caustic soda, through 
the material. 
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The Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., suggests’ 
mercerizing the cellulosic material with’ an 18 to 
20 per cent caustic solution, and pressing until the 
mass weighs 2.5 to 4 times the original weight of the 
cellulose used. The product is matured at 22 to 
35°C., mixed with 50 to 100 parts of solid caustic 
soda for each 100 parts by weight of raw cellulose, 
and treated with benzyl chloride. It is claimed that 
by varying the maturing time and the temperature, 
within limits, products of different viscosities and 
solubilities can be obtained. 


Scientific Research on Benzyl Cellulose 


The first work of scientific importance on the sub- 
ject of benzyl cellulose was that performed by Gom- 
berg and Buchler® in 1921. Their general procedure 
in preparing the benzyl ethers of the carbohydrates 
is to dissolve or suspend the carbohydrate in water con- 
taining enough sodium hydroxide to keep the solution 
alkaline during the whole of the reaction. Benzyl 
chloride is added in the proportion of slightly more 
than one molecular weight of the chloride for each 
hydroxyl group in the carbohydrate used. The mix- 
ture is well stirred and after the reaction is complete, 
the excess of benzyl chloride is removed by steam dis- 
tillation. When cellulose is employed as the starting 
material, they found it necessary to subject the 
cellulose to a_ preliminary so-called ‘‘hydration’’ 
process. The results of various experiments by these 
investigators indicate that, under varying conditions, 
the mono-, tri-, and tetra- benzyl compounds can be 
formed. 

After this preliminary work on the general methods 
of preparing the benzyl ethers of carbohydrates, 
Gomberg and Buchler benzylated carbohydrates of 
all types, using the general method of heating the 
carbohydrate with a mixture of benzyl chloride and 
an aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide for several 
hours at about 90°C. 

Nakashima” has prepared benzyl cellulose by 
treating cotton paper with a 40 to 50 per cent solution 
of sodium hydroxide, pressing out the excess of solu- 
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tion, and treating the soda-cellulose with a benzene or 
toluene solution of benzyl chloride. He states that in 
the presence of sufficient alkali and benzyl chloride, a 
practically quantitative yield of dibenzyl cellulose 
ether can be obtained. When the cellulose is treated 
with only a 10 to 20 per cent solution of sodium 
hydroxide, only one-half molecule of benzyl per 
anhydro-glucose (CgH,o0;) unit is introduced. On 
treating this product with cuprammonium solution, 
monobenzyl cellulose ether remains, the unaltered 
cellulose dissolving in the reagent. 

Nakashima and Sakurada®” found it very difficult 
to prepare the tribenzyl ether directly, but were able 
to prepare it from the dibenzyl ether by dissolving the 
latter in benzyl chloride and heating with silver oxide. 


Properties of the Benzyl Ethers 


According to Gomberg and Buchler, both the 
mono- and tri-benzyl ethers are insoluble in various 
organic solvents, but Nakashima” states that the 
mono- and di-ethers are soluble in chloroform, carbon 
tetrachloride and benzene, but insoluble in diethyl 
ether, ethyl alcohol, and water. The tetra-ether™ is 
soluble in chlorohydrin, chloroform, nitrobenzene, and 
ethyl acetate, and is gelatinized by acetone. The 
mono-, tri-, and tetra-ethers are all insoluble in cold, 
concentrated hydrochloric acid“. None of the 
benzyl cellulose ethers reduce Fehling’s solution”. 


Complex Aromatic Cellulose Ethers 


By the action of p-chlorobenzyl chloride and 2, 
4-dinitrochlorobenzene on alkali cellulose, Nietham- 
mer and Konig”) were able to prepare the lower 
cellulose-p-chlorobenzyl and cellulose-2, 4-nitrophenyl 
ethers. The latter retains the fibrous structure of the 
cellulose and has a low nitrogen content. It appears 
that it should be possible to reduce the nitro-group in 
this compound to an amino group, which could be 
diazotized and coupled with a suitable amino or 
phenolic compound, thus producing the color in direct 
chemical combination with the fiber. 


Mixed Aliphatic-Aromatic Ethers 


In 1913, Dreyfus patented® a process for the 
preparation of mixed aliphatic-aromatic ethers of 
cellulose. In this process the cellulose is treated with 
sodium hydroxide in the usual manner, and then with 
benzyl chloride and diethyl sulfate. The latter com- 
pounds may be added alternately or in successive 
portions. 

The I. G. Farbenindustrie has patented” a similar 
process in which the alkali cellulose is treated with a 
mixture of alkyl and aralkyl halides, such as a mixture 
of ethyl chloride and benzyl chloride. The propor- 
tions specified are 10 to 30 molecular weights of the 
former to 2 molecular weights of the latter, per 
anhydro-glucose unit weight of cellulose. The 
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temperature and pressure are so regulated that the 
formation of free acid from the excess of alkylating 
agents is avoided. By this method it is possible to 
prepare an alcohol-benzene soluble ester from paste- 
board pretreated with a 50 per cent solution of sodium 
hydroxide and then ripened. 


Mixed Ether-Esters 


Since the etherification and esterification of cellulose 
both take place in stages, it is easily possible to par- 
tially esterify and then etherify, or vice versa. For 
example, an ethyl group may be substituted for one 
atom of hydrogen in one of the three hydroxyl groups 
in the anhydro-glucose unit, so as to give a mono- 
ethyl cellulose ether of the formula CgH70.(OH)o. 
O.CH;. As these ethers are very stable and are not 
affected by weak organic acids, such as acetic acid, or 
by hot, dilute solutions of mineral acids, the remaining 
two hydroxyl groups may be esterified without affect- 
ing the ether groups. For example, the monoethyl 
cellulose ether can be esterified with acetic acid to 
give a mixed ether-ester, according to the following 
equation: 

CsH;0.(0H),0C,H, + 2CH,;COOH 
; OOCCHs; 
»—>C,H,0, ee OOCCH; + 2H,0 
OC gs 

Courtaulds have patented® such a process for the 
manufacture of mixed ether-esters of cellulose in which 
they first prepare a cellulose mono-ethyl ether in the 
usual way and this compound is then heated for 
5 hours at 70 to 90°C. with glacial acetic acid. The 
resulting ether-ester gives a clear solution and is 
separated by precipitation. It is insoluble in cold 
water, but is readily soluble in benzene, alcohol, and 
other organic solvents. This patent also covers the 
preparation of other mixed compounds by heating 
a cellulose ether with formic or propionic acid. 
Sulfuric acid is specified as a suitable catalyst for the 
esterification. 


A later process, patented® by Diamond and Glover, 
and assigned to Courtaulds, consists of first preparing 
a mono-ethyl ether which is insoluble in water, dilute 
alkali, and common organic solvents, and then 
acetylating this substance, using acetic anhydride in 
place of glacial acetic acid. 

The first patent of the I. G. Farbenindustrie dealing 
with the preparation of mixed ether-esters® provides 
for the preliminary partial etherification of cellulose 
in the usual way. This product is then swollen or 
dissolved in an organic solvent and treated with an 
inorganic acid chloride in the presence of an acid- 
binding agent, such as an organic base, ammonia, 
magnesium oxide, or a carbonate. Ethyl cellulose 
benzoate is given as an example of this process. The 
patent also covers the preparation of ethyl cellulose 
silicate, containing 3.8 per cent of combined silica, by 
dissolving partially ethylated cellulose in xylene and 
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treating this solution with silicon tetrachloride in 
chloroform and pyridine. 

Another method of preparing a mixed ether-ester 
has been patented’ by the I. G. Farbenindustrie, in 
which a mixed cellulose benzyl ethyl ether is prepared 
and this compound esterified with acetic anhydride in 
the presence of acetic acid, as solvent, and a catalyst, 
such as sulfurie acid or zine chloride. It is claimed 
that only a very small amount of catalyst is required. 


Solubility of the Cellulosic Ethers 


The specific solubility of some of the cellulose ethers 
has been mentioned briefly above. However, many 
other solvents have been suggested and patented, 
especially by the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
subject of solubility is especially important in connec- 
tion with cellulose ethers since for use in plastics, 
synthetic yarns, varnishes, films, or celluloid-like 
articles, they are almost invariably dissolved in some 
solvent. These solvents have been listed in the 
accompanying tables together with the date, reference, 
and name of the patentee or discoverer. 


KGerman Patent No. 494,917. 
LFrench Patent No. 632,616. 
MFrench Patent No. 656,861. 
NBritish Patent No. 327,714. 
OUnited States Patent No. 1,451,331 


PBritish Patent No. 305,946. 
QBritish Patent No. 241,679. 
RBritish Patent No. 268,552. 
SBritish Patent No. 300,942. 
TBritish Patent No. 331,903. 





Foreign News 


The important foreign news item of the month was the increase 
of tariff rates imposed by Great Britain. Based on 1930 statistics, 
nearly $700,000,000 of American goods are effected by the 
decree of April 25th. To the general rise of 10 per cent levied a 
few months ago in the Abnormal Import Act, additional in- 
creases of 10 to 23% per cent are added. General rates are now 
up to a level of 20 to 3344 per cent, a few cases as high as 50 
per cent. Most chemical items will be assigned to the 20 per 
cent bracket. 

Publication of the I. C. I. annual financial statement (see 
Financial Section for condensed balance sheet) indicates clearly 
that the company is holding its position in a favorable way 
despite ccnditions. Further, that business has shown signs of 
definite improvement in the last two months. Against a decline 
of 28 per cent in value of total trade of the seven leading manu- 
facturing and exporting companies of the world, I. C. I. profits 
declined only 9 per cent. Sales of alkali products showed only 
a very slight decline when compared with 1930, while chlorine 
products including the chlorinated solvents actually registered 
an increase. I. C. I. fertilizer sales dropped less than 20 per cent. 
The statement made no direct references to either the hydro- 
genation process or to any special developments at Billingham 
(synthetic nitrogen plant). 

A review of the German chemical industry by American 
Consul General W. L. Lowrie stationed at Frankfort-am-Main 
(headquarters of the I. G.) gives a very different interpretation 
of the chemical situation in the Reich from the one generally 
accepted. He reports in part that in 1931 Germany had the high- 
est favorable trade balance in the history of the country, notwith- 
standing the depression. Chemicals contributed nearly 800,000,- 
000 marks to this balance, being preceded by metals and metal 
goods, 1,500,000,000 marks, and machinery,  1,700,000,000 
marks. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie, the largest chemical factor in Germany, 
has been able to weather the storm of business depression rela- 
tively well. Reports issued during the year indicated satisfactory 
sales of dyes, pharmaceuticals, and photographic chemicals. The 
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market for rayon was relatively good but depressed prices al- 
lowed a narrow margin of profit. In contrast to fairly successful 
results in the older branches of chemical production, the division 
of nitrogen fertilizers stood the brunt of the world crisis in this 
group. 

The annual report, presented to the stockholders at the end 
of April, 1931, revealed that the concern had 251,430,000 marks 
worth of stocks of manufactured goods on hand, which consisted 
mostly of ammonium sulfate, the output of the Merseburg 
plant. Drastic retrenchments were effected in the production of 
this plant, and, according to an announced policy, the I. G. 
decided to reduce gradually the production of ammonium 
sulfate and increase the output of ammonium sulfate nitrate. 

Production of synthetic gasoline was continued at a steady 
rate but resulted in a loss. An official communique of the I. G. 
stated that the depressed gasoline prices made the operation of 
this branch unprofitable, and were the import duties on petro- 
leum products removed the I. G. could not see its way clear to 
continue this production at all. 

I. G.’s financial situation was improved by a series of successful 
operations. By purchasing its own stock on the depressed 
market the management succeeded in reducing the capital 
stock in private hands by 85,630,000 marks, to 713,717,000. 
This reduction enabled the company, with less net profits, to 
pay the same rate of dividend as for the business year 1929— 
12 per cent. Liquid assets of the trust were reported at 160,000,- 
000 marks. During the business year 1930, the concern paid off 
12,440,000 marks of bank debts, thus acquitting itself of all such 
obligations. 

The number of employees reported on May 1, 
79,772, with a payroll of 300,000,000 marks. 

Export of chemical products declined 18 per cent in value, 
from 1,182,941,000 marks in 1930 to 974,446,000 in 1931. The 
ellewing official statistics present a summary of German exports 
of chemicals by major divisions as adopted by the German 
Statistical Office. 


1931, was 


German Exports of Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, 
Dyes and Fertilizers 


1930 1931 
Metric Thousand Metric Thousand 
Item tons marks tons marks 
Chemical elements, acids, and other 
industrial chemicals............. 1,984,055 278,065 1,658,602 238,567 
Pigments, dyes, and paint materials . 169,700 291,077 165,566 259,378 
Varnishes, lacquers, and putties. .... 10,970 21,817 9,985 17,019 
Ethers, alcohols, essential oi.s, artifi- 
cial perfumes, and cosmetics. ..... 22,692 50,515 24,241 45,170 
Artificial fertilizers...... 2,813,371 348,486 2,106,501 236,281 
Explosives, ammunition, and matches 9,260 24,206 6,635 18,585 
Chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, not specially provided for... . 48,483 168,77: 42, 836 159,446 
FONG on. be dacecdeacetcncs 1s. SOR 1, 182,941 4,014, 366 974,446 


The table omits several important classes of chemical products, 
notably crude coal-tar products, plastics, gums, resins, and 
waxes, which amounted to 336,133 tons, valued at 131,072,000 
marks, in 1930, and 261,581 tons, valued at 105,174,000 marks, in 
1931, but includes inks, crayons, and ammunition. Allowing for 
these readjustments, exports of chemicals and allied products 
from Germany in 1931 probably were about 15 per cent less than 
in 1930, and were valued at 1,070,000,000 marks, $254,000,000. 

Fertilizers suffered the most substantial decline of all groups 
in the chemical industry, with a value loss of 32 per cent and 
quantity drop of 24 per cent. 


Exports of the more important 
classes were: 


German Exports of Specified Fertilizers 


1930 1931 
Thousand Thousand 
Item Tons marks Tons marks 
Potash, crude; Stassfurt salts 995,157 60,226 540,878 30,790 
Potassium sulfate... . 482,396 73,226 355,277 50,837 
Ammonium nitrate....... 9,712 3,486 7,262 2,233 
Sodium nitrate........... 65,196 12,337 51.895 8,412 
Potassium nitrate... 26,000 8,904 36,247 12 2,028 
Ammonium sulfate... 463,683 86,489 664,930 74,640 
Calcium cyanamide. . 2 ; 6,353 962 379 70 
Disodium phosphate, ‘ammonium 
phosphate, and similar fertilizers . 36,475 13,973 23,890 8,471 
jr ere 295,097 12,748 173,081 6,623 
Superphosphates Lee ; 74,972 5,254 51,341 2,740 
Nitrogenous fertilizer, n. e. s 308,982 66,236 170,011 37,090 
All other. .... iaeees 49,348 4,645 31,310 2,347 
NN s Sh dha enbaks 2,813,371 348, 486 2,106, 501 236,281 
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New Products 
a 


Research Chemicals 


The Eastman Kodak Company have added the following 
reagent and research chemicals, with the quantity on hand, order 
number, specifications and price: 


100 g. P-3234 Acridone MP 354-357 ° (Pract.) $9.00 
1 kg. P-2523 o-Aminodiphenyl (Practical) 7.00 
1 kg. P-2524 p-Aminodiphenyl (Practical) 7.00 
100 g. 2826 iso-Butyramide MP 123-124 10.00 
100 g. 3222 Ethyl Furoylacetate—BP 142-145°/20mm_ 10.00 
10 g. 3149 p-Fluoroiodobenzene—BP 181-183 °. 2.50 
1 kg. P-3166 m-Hydroxydiphenyl (Pract.)—MP 76-77°. 6.60 
100 g. 2864 m-lIodobenzoic Acid —M P 185-187 10.00 
10 g. 3162 1-Methyl-2-pyridone—BP 250-252 5.00 
100 g. P-3224 b-Phenoxy-b’-chloroethyl Ether 
(Practical) BP 138-143°/8mm 5.00 
100 g. 3210 Phenyl n-Butyl Ketone 
BP 136-138 °/ 12mm 5.00 
10 g. 3240 Phenylmercuric Nitrate 2.50 
100 g. 3242 Phenylpropionitrile—BP 161-164°/60mm.. 11.00 
100 g. 3233 iso-Phthalic Acid MP 312-314 10.00 
100 g. 3170 Propylenediamine 70-75% 3.50 
10 g. 3184 Pyromellitic Acid MP 269-271 2.60 
10 g. 3023 Sodium m-Diphenylbenzidine—sulfonate.. 2.00 
10 g. 2886 Sodium p-Diphenylbenzidine sulfonate 2.00 
100 g. 2227 Tetrahydrofurfuryl Salicylate 
BP 131-133 °/2mm ; 8.00 
100 g. $200 2.4.2'.4’-Tetranitrodiphenyl—M P 164-165° 10.00 


New Resinous Plasticizer 


A new resinous plasticizer is being marketed by the Hercules 
Powder Company under the name of Abalyn whose properties 
indicate use in the manufacture of clear lacquers for metals, 
wood, leather, coatings for paper and fabric, non-drying inks, 
rubber cements and other adhesives, waterproofing compositions, 
etc. 

Abalyn is a pale yellow viscous resin that has a solvent action 
on nitrocellulose in the presence of alcohols. It is not appreciably 
affected by alkalies or weak acids and does not hydrolyze with 
boiling water. It has a faint, mild and ester-like odor, it is com- 
patible with all the normal non-volatile and volatile ingredients of 
nitrocellulose lacquers, and is insoluble in water hence an excel- 
lent waterproofing and impregnating agent. It is a substantially 
non-drying product although it oxidizes very slowly to a pale 
yellow resin. It has a solvent action on practically all natural 
and synthetic resins, rubber, and drying oils. It is not corrosive 
It serves as both resin 
and plasticizer and may be used to impart gloss, adhesion and 
body in nitrocellulose lacquers, that normally contain no resins, 
without loss of flexibility. 


and does not liver with basic pigments. 


Metals and Alloys 


Chromates or chromic acid are a patented feature of a new 
German wood preservative in which their effect in fixing arsenic 
in weod is utilized. It is claimed the new preservative does not 
act on iron or steel and lends itself to subsequent painting or 
lacquering besides reducing the inflammability. 


A British process has been perfected for the production of 
films of selenium on several light magnesium alloys. These 
films which confer considerable resistance to the corrosive action 
of sea-water spray, are normally produced by immersion for a few 
minutes in a bath containing 10 per cent of selenious acid in 
water at laboratory temperature, but may also be produced by 
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and Processes 


rubbing the alloy with porous material dipped in the bath. The 
film has the property of self-healing to a limited extent, especially 
when immersed in stagnant sea-water. The film is only a few 
thousandths of a millimetre thick, and its production does not 
cause any appreciable dimensional change in the alloys treated 
and it forms a satisfactory base for certain types of paint. The 
special object of the research, which was the subject of a recent 
paper to the Institute of Metals was to find a process for the pro- 
tection of magnesium alloys, used in aircraft construction, 
against corrosion by the atmosphere and chloride solutions, 
especially sea-water spray. 


Ceramics 


“Sinterkorund” is the trade name of a new ceramic product 
recently developed by Siemens and Halske. The product is 
obtained by sintering pure aluminum oxide to a completely 
opaque crystalline body at about 1,800°C. The material 
resembles porcelain, but its specific resistance at 400° C. is stated 
to be 100,000 times that of porcelain, whilst at 700° its specific 
resistance is 100 times that of fused quartz. Sinterkorund is 
expected to find application as an insulating material for spark 
plugs, particularly for airplane motors, and also as a construc- 
tional material for chemical plant, as it is completely resistant to 
hydrofluoric acid, fused alkalies, ete. Its hardness is 9 on the 
Mohs scale. 


Details of the eradication of silicosis in the pottery industry 
were given recently to the Ceramic Society (England). Bernard 
Moore found that flint mixed under favorable conditions with the 
bone-ash—which constitute about 50 per cent of the English 
-caused some of the latter to decompose. This fact 
prompted him to search for a material which did not decompose, 
with the result that he found that promising results were obtained 
by the substitution of 75 per cent of calcined bone and 25 per 
cent calcined alumina for flint. His experiments proved that 
bone china placed in this material withstcod extra firing without 
decomposing, and in addition, that there was a marked improve- 
ment in the colour of the china. 


china body 
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Rubber 


Snow-white, transparent, non-flammable chlorinated rubber 
is on the market in Germany where it is finding use particularly 
for painting iron, concrete, and wood. These are no more ex- 
pensive than the usual good paints and have better adhesive 
qualities. The Mannesmannwerke now produces about 10,000 
kilos per month of a similar product known as ‘‘Tornesit’’ used 
for painting gas and water piping. Tornesit, containing 30% 
rubber, can be used for all articles hitherto made of ebonite’ or 
bakelite and may be obtained in all colors desired. 

Decomposition of chlorinated rubber begins at 150°C.; there- 
fore it is suitable for impregnating fabrics, wood, ete. It is 
resistant to acids and alkalies, insulates against electricity, and 
gives special hardness to films. It has specifie gravity 1.5, is 
soluble in benzol, in esters and chlorin-hydrocarbons as well as in 
tetraline. It is insoluble in alcohols, benzine, and mineral oils. 
Highly concentrated solutions readily absorb colors and, there- 
fore, have good covering power. Plastic masses, artificial leather, 
ete., can be produced from chlorinated rubber. The products 
are cheap because the basic materials, rubber and chlorine, are at 
present low in price and available in practically unlimited quan- 
tity; while production is comparatively simple and inexpensive. 
Moreover there is an increase in weight of more than 200% cal- 
culated on the basic rubber whereas in making hard rubber the 
increase is only 100%. 
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omorrows big problem for the chemical 

executive will be the high cost of distribu- 
tion. It is the common problem of many 
industries and trades, for not only have the 
expenses of handling, shipping, and selling all 
been mounting steadily since “way back in the 
Gay Nineties; but they have not yet, as Mr. 
Derby points out in the following article, proved 
as amenable to reduction as the costs of produc- 
tion. Plant costs have been boiled down by our 
chemical producers, who recognizing keenly the 
absolute necessity of bringing chemical prices in 
line with the lower raw materials price level, 
are brought face to face with the knotty problem 
of now reducing distribution costs. Following 
are a series of four articles which tackle coura- 
geously the questions involved in the local 
distribution of chemical wares to the smaller 
buyers through the medium of the distributor 
or sales agent. Itis CHEMICAL MARKETS’ 
first contribution to an intensive study of our 
chemical distribution problem. 
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Logical Cooperation 


Between Producer and Distributor 


By Harry L. Derby 


Vice-President, American Cyanamid Co. 


USINESS today is in a precarious position. 
This is true of every line, every industry: it 
is true of our chemical industry, of our chem- 

ical producers and our chemical distributors. We 
shall come through; but how we come through 
depends upon us. 

The industries that flounder through and emerge 
crippled are those industries that are not well managed 
by the men responsible for organization and ad- 
ministration. By that management I mean not only 
the chief executives of our big manufacturing com- 
panies, I mean also every plant manager, every sales 
manager, every credit manager, every branch office 
manager, and I mean, in the case of the chemical 
industry, every local chemical distributor who sells 
chemicals for a producer. How we come through this 
depression depends upon the efficiency of our man- 
agement and that responsibility belongs to every 
man in the industry in an executive position. 

So far the chemical industry has come through 
splendidly: better in the main than most of the 
industries of the country. We have been battling for 
a high and definite purpose, since as makers and 
sellers of chemicals, we are defending the industries 
of the American nation. 

But we are face to face with grave problems. One 
of the most serious is how to bring down the cost of 
chemicals, for they must be brought down in line 
with the reductions in the costs of all basic com- 
modities. The manufacturers are wrestling with the 
problem of lowering their costs of production in 
spite of a lowered volume. But when we look at the 
costs of almost every commodity, we find that the 
smallest reduction has been in the costs of distribu- 
tion. This is certainly true of chemicals. There is 
something radically wrong with such a situation. 

Upon the distributor of chemicals falls the respon- 
sibility of determining the right way of reducing 
distributing costs. 

His business provides certain, definite, fixed charges 
for storing, handling, selling, and delivering chemicals, 
Those charges are a part of the chemical selling price. 
Distributors handling the same goods in the same 
territory are competitors, but they are also competing 
for their producers, and if one is inefficient, if one has 
costs that are too high, the whole industry suffers. 
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I can assure you that the chemical industry cannot 
today tolerate inefficiency or too high costs anywhere. 

If the distributor realizes this, if he feels that he is 
truly a part of the manufacturers’ organization, then 
he will set to work to so cut his costs and so improve 
his service that he becomes absolutely indispensable 
to the concerns he represents. That is the sane, and 
that is certainly the safe policy. My advice to a 
distributor would be that he first know the chemicals 
he is trying to sell and that second he know the 
policies of the principals he sells for. Without know- 
ing goods and policies, there is sure to be crossing of 
the wires. Troubles follow that no amount of local 
standing or selling ability will offset. 

As I view it, logical and legal co-operation can go 
a long way these days, and it is my observation that 
the more I see of my competitors, as I meet them at 
conventions, in our offices, on the golf links, the more 
I come to believe that they are good fellows too. All 
the fine, honest men are not in our own organization. 
That is quite a big difference from the old days when 
one competitor would not even recognize the other. 

So let us get together for logical co-operation. 
Exchange of ideas is stimulating. Exchange of 
opinions is of greatest value. Exchange of data on 
warehousing, salesmanship, and trucking would be a 
very important step forward to a more efficient and 
economical distribution of chemicals. I do not 
advocate a discussion of prices between competitors. 
It is not at all necessary. There are plenty of other 
useful and interesting things to talk about. 

I am a bull on America. I even go so far that I 
still believe Congress will do something to help 
bring us through the depression. What it will be I do 
not know, and I do not know what they will do with 
the tariff. But I am certain that running at reduced 
speed it will require a long period before 1929 will 
come back. Let us deal with the situation of today. 
The chemical executive is sensible who says, ‘Next 
year may be worse, so let us organize to lower costs 
and combat competition.”” Who of us thought last 
year that this year we would look back at 1931 and 
think that it was a pretty good little year after all? 

Get sensible management. Get your share of the 
profits. But be assured that nobody will get more 
share than he contributes to the common cause. 
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Facets First: Theories Later 


By George Stanley Robins 


President, G. S. Robins & Co. 


UR great American chemical in- 
dustry has three well organized 
societies. The American Chem- 

ical Society, the Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, and the American Elec- 
troche mical Society, wherein the 
achievements in scientific research in 
practically all branches of chemistry 
are admirably studied and recorded 
for the benefits of present and future 
generations. Much of the advance- 
ment of the chemical industry has 
been due to the knowledge brought 
forth and disseminated by the co- 
operation of the members of these 
organizations. 

But when it comes to marketing the 
products of chemical knowledge, there 
is no such organization which has 
available any studied facts as to the 
many problems attendant upon con- 
verting chemicals into the all necessary dollar, or, 
in making them available for the service of industry 
and humanity. When one considers that sulfuric 
acid is worth from one-half to three-quarters of a 
cent per pound in tank cars, and from one and one- 
half to three cents per pound in carboys, simply ac- 
cording to the ideas of various distributors as to the 
costs of delivering that acid to the ultimate consumer, 
one then realizes the need for some tangible facts to 
serve as a guide in distribution. Certainly there 
should not be a difference of one hundred per cent 
in the ideas of marketing carboy acid! 

The lack of information on distribution has no 
doubt been due to the widely separated fields of 
chemical consumption. The acid manufacturer does 
not make caustic soda, and the silicate of soda pro- 
ducer does not produce carbon tetrachloride. How- 
ever there is not a great deal of difference in the 
handling, selling, delivering of one hundred drums 
of silicate or one hundred drums of carbon tetra- 
chloride to one hundred different consumers. Wide 
differences do of course exist between the distribu- 
tion problems surrounding ten dollars worth of 
vanillin, or the same value of sodium silicate, or the 
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The distributor, who is a 
specialist in chemical 
sales, should collect the 
facts and compile the 
practical experience as his 
contribution to the solu- 


tion of the 
distributing problems. 
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same value of codeine sulfate. Such 
differences, naturally, require that 
the study of chemical distribu- 
tion be carried on in groups or divi- 
sions. But whether the commodity be 
a dyestuff, a heavy acid, a narcotic, 
or an aromatic, the manufacturer of it 
should have some source of knowledge 
other than that of his own where he 
can study the marketing possibilities, 
costs, and all the complicated problems 
of distribution that surround his 
product. 

Market upsets, which have ruined 
many a chemical manufacturer finan- 
cially, are usually traceable to a dis- 
regard of the economic laws governing 
the marketing of any commodity. Very 
often such laws are disregarded through 
ignorance or lack of sound judgment. 
Why can we not eliminate lost motion 
and economic waste by providing the knowledge of 
prevention ? 

The chemical distributor, who handles for 
the most part all categories of chemicals, 
appreciates the similarity in the problems of their 
distribution and through his perspective can see 
wherein many manufacturers are “all at sea’ in 
their methods of reaching the consumer. Usually 
these floundering producers only stir up the waves, 
although they sometimes swamp others in the mael- 
strom of their ignorance. 

It is logical therefore, that the chemical distributors 
should be the first to seek out the facts that will 
provide some definite procedure in the marketing 
of chemicals. The manufacturer is concerned with 
production as well as distribution: the distributor 
has only the problems of distribution. Why should 
not the distributor be the leader in the study of the 
subject with which he should be most familiar, in 
which he is a specialist? We are important factors 
in an industry created by a noble and worthy pro- 
fession. Let us do all in our power to further the 
accomplishments of chemists and the chemical in 
industry. 


industry’s 
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A Distributor 
Looks at 


Distribution 


By A. A. Harrison 


President, Borden & Remington Co. 


EVERAL weeks ago I attended a salesmen’s 
S meeting held by one of the leading manufactur- 

ers of this country. At the close of the confer- 
ence one of the officials of the company said to me: 
“A corps of efficiency engineers are going through our 
plant, department by department, seeking economies 
in cost of production. Their work has been highly 
satisfactory, for the net results have brought about 
economies ranging from 20 to 40% in the plant cost 
of the finished product. I am not at all sure that 
these engineers, if turned loose among our agents and 
our own branch offices and warehouses, could not 
bring about material savings in the cost of dis- 
tribution.” 

This statement set me to thinking. I wonder just 
where my organization would stand if it were sub- 
jected to a searching inquiry by the group of engineers 
referred to. 

I am well aware that the same methods could not 
be applied to a selling organization as in manufactur- 
ing plants, but I am equally sure that plans might be 
suggested, which, if carried out, would result in 
reforms of first importance in the sale and distribution 
of things chemical. 

We have witnessed the growth of the chain store 
movement as applied to groceries, textiles, drugs, etc., 
and you and I know that it has been in the minds of 
some of the manufacturers of things chemical to 
investigate the possibilities of handling heavy chem- 
icals in this manner. 

Should this movement interest the chemical pro- 
ducer — what is to be our attitude? Are we going to 
cooperate with or antagonize the movement? 

Have we any facts in hand that would indicate that 
the present cost to the manufacturer of his own 
branch office and warehouse is no greater than is now 
had through our own channels? 

Let us suppose that the manufacturers are deter- 





mined to carry out their own plans—what have we to 
offer to meet the new situation? Do you know that 
your costs are in line with the most efficient 
distributor? 

I, for one, am convinced that the better grade 
distributor the distributor who conducts his business 
in a businesslike manner, occupies a useful field and 
is indispensable to both producer and consumer. I 
am also convinced that only those who can prove this 
fact will retain their identity in the future. 

Quite recently there has been brought to my atten- 
tion a plan that I am told is working successfully with 
the lumber dealers and distributors. This plan calls 
for the establishment of a central yard financed by the 
dealers in the district that is to be served. I am told 
that it is in successful operation in various parts of 
the country at the present time. The net results 
mean a reduced inventory for the account of each 
subscriber, more intelligent purchasing on a better 
basis for the account of the whole. The gains to the 
consumer are obvious. 

This is but one of the plans for distribution that 
should be investigated. 

Pondering these problems, I recall another conver- 
sation that I had a few months ago with a leader in 


‘one. of our basic industries. This man had purchased 
a number of plants for merger, and I was trying to 


interest him in a plant of which I was then a director. 
He said he had no interest in buying further plants: 
“If I had this job to do over again I would start from 
an entirely different basis. Instead of trying to bring 
together a number of manufacturing units that may 
always be bought, I would first try to bring together 
the best selling organizations handling what the 
plants I now have manufacture.” 

Said he: ‘‘There is capacity for over-production 
of practically every commodity you might name, and 
the problem today is sales and distribution.” 

You and I know that this statement applies with 
no little force to the chemical industry. 

Under the law of “the survival of the fittest,’ the 
weak plants must go. There is room for the strong 
units only. The same reasoning argues that the weak 
selling units must some day pass out of the picture. 

During my forty-four years of contact with chem- 
ical distribution, I have witnessed many changes. 
Products formerly used are now abandoned. New 
methods and new chemicals are constantly appearing, 
and only the alert distributor, performing a real 
service for the account of manufacturer and consumer, 
may hope to remain in the field during the years to 
come. Someone has aptly said that ““You must run 
like Hell today to stand still!” 


The distributor who conducts his business in a business- 


like manner, occupies a useful field and is indispensable. 


Only those who can prove this will retain their identity. 
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What ARE 


Chemieal Distribution Costs? 


By Curtis R. Burnett 


Vice-President, American Oil & Supply Co. 


Has distribution kept pace 
with production in effici- 
ency or in cost? One of 
the best known local dis- 
tributors in the Metro- some of these fine days. 
politan area answers an 


emphatic ‘‘No’’— and 


What has the chemical manufacturer done during 


points out some of the 


the last decade? 


whys and wherefores. 


the cost of production and 
the quality of his product. 

What has the chemical distributor done during the 
last decade? I fear very little of a constructive nature, 
although he has been faced with a constantly growing 
expense in securing orders, making deliveries, and 
collecting his moneys. 

Whenever the manufacturer has found it possible 
by his savings to pass a part of them along to the 
distributor, the latter, owing to the methods employed 
has been unable in many instances to benefit there- 
from or to pass, in turn, a part of them along to the 
consumer. 


raised, in many instances, 


There is something fundamentally wrong in this, 
and the depression checked efforts on the part of some 
manufacturers, looking to the formation of a chain of 
chemical supply houses, and on the part of others to 
make their sales direct, ignoring the distributor. Im- 
proved business conditions will likely see a resumption 
of these efforts and it behooves distributors, to protect 
our invested capital and place ourselves beyond 
vulnerable attack, or some of us may awaken too late 
and find ourselves headed, at a rapid pace, toward the 
door on which hangs a red light and the easily read 
sign “EXIT.” 

We have had our warnings, let us seek ways and 
means to remedy conditions. 

The jobber is here to stay, a necessary link in the 
marketing chain; but I predict that only the distribu- 
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ANY persons and firms today, not a few of 
whom are in the chemical business, are 
placidly pursuing their way, oblivious of 
changing conditions, doing business 
the past. They are in for a shock and a sad awakening 


Someone has truly said: 
between a grave and a rut is the depth.” 


Improved his processes, replaced 


obsolete machinery with new and modern equipment, 
and by an intensive study of his problems, lowered 
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as they have in 


“the only difference 





tor who diligently seeks to modernize his methods and 
thereby attract and hold the interest and attention of 
the producer will retain his place in the sun. 

What are some of the distributor’s problems? 

Take the Sales Manager, a very essential official. 
How does he know how others in similar positions are 
getting the best results. As far as I know there is not 
a Sales Manager’s organization in the country. We 
have everything else—Traffic Clubs, Purchasing, 
Credit, Advertising Associations, Clearing Houses for 
ideas and methods. 

Does he know how other houses in lines similar to 
his compensate their salesmen—either by salaries, 
bonuses, profit sharing, ete.? How the very trouble- 
some item of compensation for use of automobiles by 
salesmen is controlled? What is a reasonable allow- 
ance for traveling expenses, and what items are legiti- 
mate as expenses? How may he know what aids to 
business are employed by others? 

Then, too, what medium is at my disposal to meet 
sales executives from other cities. I cannot compare 
notes as to costs, margins of profit, adoption of new 
lines and dozens of essentials that it is necessary for 
me to have in order to get the most out of business. 
These men are not competitors of mine, they should 
be friends, bound together by a community of interest. 

The question might truly be asked—What has the 
producer done to assist the distributor to become 
more efficient? I cannot speak for others, but I do 
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know that of the dozen representative manufacturers 
that my house carries the agency for, most of them 
have not seen fit to send an executive officer to visit 
us, go over our plant, offer a constructive criticism or 
make suggestions that might be mutually helpful. 
The most we get is a host of field men who accompany 
our salesmen, taking their time that is needed for 
other purposes and getting little if any additional 
business for either of us. 

Weakness exists on both sides, and there is no time 
like the present to make searching inquiries, and by 
the adoption of broad and far reaching policies on the 
part of both, producer and distributor, pave the way 
for better days, less headaches, and more satisfactory 
profits. 

This is not the time or place for detail weaknesses, 
but it is no secret that we are all carrying products 
that sold at competitive prices mean an absolute loss. 
This cannot be remedied unless the wholehearted 
cooperation of the producer can be secured. United 
efforts by houses in non-competitive fields might 
correct these faults, and remove the present penalty 
of resting the burden upon products that enable us to 
secure a wider margin of profit, and this, too, is unfair 
to those who are trying to help the distributor. 

Goods that have to be stocked, delivered by truck, 
and sold on credit with the attendant risk and showing 
a gross profit of 5, 6 or 7% have no place in our pro- 
gram, and trade abuses that have brought about such 
a condition should be speedily remedied. Even the 
producer himself will admit that he cannot place the 
goods in the consumer’s hands direct without a much 
greater cost than I have named. 

Let us, therefore, address ourselves to the task of 
perfecting an organization that will, at the same time, 
assure worthy distributors a reward commensurate 
with their effort, and place in the hands of the pro- 
ducer highly efficient machinery so that his products 
may reach their final destination in good order, in 
good time and in good repute. 





Equipment Bulletins 


Paul O. Abbe, Inc., Little Falls, N. J. A new addition of 120 
illustrated pages describing the Abbe ball and pebble mills and 
mixers. 

Dorr Co., 247 Park Ave., N. Y. City. A valuable leaflet—a 
table of conversion factors for engineers. Available by writing 
the Dorr Co. 

International Nickel, 67 Wall St., N. Y. City. Bulletin T3 
Sulfuric Acid vs. Metals; TS 1, The Resistance of Pure Nickel 
and Inco Chrome Steel to Corrosion by Milk. 

Littleford Bros., 447 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati. A profusely 
illustrated booklet describing the Littleford Line of tanks. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., 1302 N. Branch St., 
Chicago. A new leaflet describing a complete plant for drying 
and pulverizing. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Union Carbide and Carbon 
Bldg., N. Y. City. A leaflet showing in a popular way Electromet- 
ferro-alloys and metals many uses. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. Catalog 99—a 
profusely illustrated 32-page booklet showing the various types 
of screens manufactured. 
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Chemical Construction 


Canadian Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., has awarded 
a contract for the construction of an addition to its plant which 
with machinery will involve an expenditure of $250,000, in- 
increasing the total investment to $2,750,000. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, is engaged in designing 
commercial plant to be built at Copper Cliff, Ont., to produce 
sodium and aluminum sulfates. These chemicals are to be 
recovered from waste slag by a new process developed by Can- 
adian Industries. 





Company Booklets 


American Cyanamid, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. City. ‘Cyanamid 
in the Fertilizer Industry”. A 24 page booklet describing the 
advantages of cyanamid under various conditions. Contains 
valuable figures for the fertilizer mixing industry. 

Binney & Smith, 41E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. A leaflet on 
Metalex, the newest member of the Binney and Smith soapstone 
and tale crayon line. 

Birmingham Industrial Board, Birmingham. ‘A Chemical 
Survey of the Birmingham District’”’ prepared by Dr. Stewart J. 
Lloyd, Dean of the School of Chemistry, University of Alabama. 
A very important contribution to the study of geographical 
location of chemical manufacture and the natural resources of 
the district from the chemical manufacturer’s viewpoint. 

Commercial Solvents, Peoria, Ill. or 230 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 
New booklet describes butanol and other products of the com- 
pany. Contains valuable information for the user of solvents. 

Du Pont, Wilmington, Industrial Finishes Division. The story 
of Duco household cement. Uses are by no means limited to the 
household, for example, in the commercial laboratory. 

Eastman Kodak, Rochester. April number of “Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals” features a short article on diazonium com- 
pounds and their use in organic synthesis. 

Givaudan-Delawanna, 80 5th Ave., N. Y. City. An attractive 
booklet describing the complete Givaudan-Delawanna line 
together with current prices. 

Faure, Blattman & Co., Holland House, Bury St., London, 
E. C. 3, England. ‘‘Review of the Oils and Fats Markets in 1931. 
The accuracy and value of this annual compilation is so well 
known as to need no comment other than that it is completed. 

Grasselli Chemical, Cleveland. Leaflet describes Manganar 
Rose Dust a superior dusting material for rose bushes. 

Heyden Chemical, 50 Union Square, N. Y. City. The April 
price-list. 

Hercules Powder, Wilmington. “The Hercules Mixer’’—con- 
tinues outstanding in the field of company magazines. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical, St. Louis. April price list. 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. ‘‘Merck’s Report’ contains 
complete prices and several important articles for the consuming 
trade. 

Philadelphia Quartz, Philadelphia. Describes the use of 
Metso sodium metasilicate in the process of de-inking paper. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical, Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 
City. R & H has just issued several booklets of special interest. 
(1) “Artic, The Ideal Refrigerant.”” (2) “Control of the Cran- 
berry Root Grub with Cyanegg.”’ (3) R & H Peroxygen Com- 
pounds. (4) “‘A few Popular uses of R & H Sodium Perborate.”’ 

Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, Graybar Bldg., N. Y. 
City. Describes the services offered by this group of marketing 
experts. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 
N. Y. City. ‘Emulsions.’ A very complete and authoritative 
55 page booklet describing the preparation of emulsions using 
several of the Carbide’s synthetic products but principally 
triethanolamine. Contains a fund of information on actual 
compounding of many industrial and household products. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


General Chemical’s Suit Against Selden—Unemployment Com- 

mittee Seeks Funds—International Combustion Tar and Chemical 

Sold—Swann Sales Expansion—Whitaker Elected Vice President 
of Cyanamid—Lammot duPont Attacks Government Expenses 


Decision is expected next week in the 
suit of General Chemical against Selden 
Co., (American Cyanamid subsidiary) 
claiming infringement of the Slama-Wolf 
patent for the use of vanadium catalysts in 
contact sulfuric acid manufacture. The 
litigation has attracted wide interest both 
here and abroad. 

The Slama-Wolf patents were filed by 
the Badische Co., in this country in 1914 
and an agreement made with General 
Chemical granting exclusive rights in the 
United States. Patent No. 1,371,004 was 
issued in 1921. The Slama-Wolf patent 
was a modification of the 30 year old 
deHaen patent. 


Patents Involved 


Shortly after the close of the World War 
Alfonse Jaeger, a chemist formerly in the 
employ of the Badische Co., came to this 
country and became associated with the 
Monsanto research division. While in 
their employ he was engaged in further 
work on the use of vanadium catalysts and 
obtained a patent. Subsequently he left 
Monsanto’s employ and went with the 
Selden Co. Again he was successful in 
obtaining further patents. Monsanto filed 
suit, alleging Jaeger’s violation of an 
employment contract. In a decision made 
in March 1929, the District Court of 
Western Pennsylvania held that Monsanto 
was only entitled to licenses under 
Patent No. 1,657,754 and applications on 
such related product inventions as were in 
existance when the contract was signed. 
The Court held that after Jaeger’s resigna- 
tion he was in no way obligated to the 
company, and therefore Monsanto had no 
rights under patents No. 1,675,308 and 
No. 1,675,309. At the same time the suit 
of the Barrett Co., against Selden over 
patent No. 1,604,739 on an “apparatus 
for promoting catalytic reaction,” granted 
Oct. 26, 1926, to Charles R. Downs was 
decided in favor of the plaintiff. Court 
held that “the evidence shows that the 
defendent’s converter in use at the institu- 
tion of this action is exactly covered by the 
claims of the Downs patent.”’ 

General Chemical entered suit against 
Selden in August, 1929 for an alleged 
infringement of patent No. 1,371,004 just 
about the time the Selden Co., was taken 
over by Cyanamid interests. Trial of this 
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suit came before Judge McVickers sitting 
in the West Pennsylvania Court, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., on April 11 and continued until 
April 22. Technical experts appearing for 
General Chemical were Dr. C. R. Downs, 
J. A. Singmaster, Dr. Scharff of Germany, 
for years in the employ of the Badische 
interests, Henry F. Merriam, and A. C. 
Shinn. Appearing for Selden were Dr. 
Wm. M. Grovesnor, Roy M. Allen, Prof. 
J. S. Long, S. F. Spangler, A. E. Wells, 
C. J. Schwindt, C. B. Clark, and Robert 
Pfanstiehl. 

Defense set up the claims that the 
Slama-Wolf patent is non-valid due to 
incomplete disclosure of the essential 
facts, and further, that the present patents 
of the Selden Co., are not an infringement 
of the Badische patent. 


Briefs Filed 


After hearing the involved testimony 
Judge McVickers ordered the litigants to 
file briefs not later than May 16, and his 
decision is expected to follow promptly. 

Selden has advised all licenses that they 
will be provided with a non-infringing 
catalyst sheuld the decision be unfavorable 
to their defense. Such a decision would 
open up the possibility of a similar suit 
by General Chemical against Monsanto. 





Unemployment Relief 

Committee on Unemployment and Re- 
lief for Chemists and Chemical Engineers 
sponsered by ten leading technical societies 
(local sections) and business associations of 
the industry and assisted by a committee 
of outstanding leaders, is appealing for 
funds to relieve the dire want of a large 
number of men who through no fault of 
their own find it impossible to secure 
employment under present conditions. 

Frank G. Breyer, executive chairman in 
appealing for contributions said: 

“More than one hundred members of 
our profession in the metropolitan district 
are in want. Their families are approach- 
ing despair. Fifteen hundred more are 
out of employment. Some have been un- 
employed for over a year. 

‘Professional fellowship and human 
sympathy demand that the more fortunate 
of us contribute to the immediate relief of 
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the destitute in our profession. Public 
relief funds administered by the Gibson 
and Bliss Committees are running low. 
They are inadequate to meet the general 
situation and can no longer be counted 
upon to take care even of the most 
desperate cases. 

“This committee has been organized by 
the local sections of all the important 
national chemical and chemical engineer- 
ing societies. Administrative costs will be 
paid from funds given specially for this 
purpose. Contributions will be applied 
directly, immediately and sensibly to the 
relief of chemists and chemical engineers. 


Needed—$15,000 


“We feel the best temporary solution isto 
finance the work of the Committee on 
Unemployment and Relief for the period 
April 25th to July Ist. Fifteen thousand 
dollars is required. An average of $5.00 
per month for two months from 1,250 men 
will give $12,500. We can get $2,500 
from other sources. 

“The need is immediate and urgent. 
Unless we who are more fortunate respond 
generously many members of our profes- 
sion face real want, demoralization and 
tragedy.” 

Checks may be made payable to R. T. 
Baldwin, treasurer. 





Reilly Buys Int. Comb. 


International Combustion Tar & Chem- 
ical creditors deposited their claims in 
favor of the sale of the properties to P. C. 
Reilly of Indianapolis. 

Under arrangements made the Inter- 
national Combustion Tar & Chemical 
properties were to be transferred to Mr. 
Reilly on or before May 1, and thus the 
first definite steps in the reorganization of 
the complex setup will be completed. 
Sale of the property for cash will provide 
sufficient money to pay off approximately 
$1,200,000 of the amount borrowed by the 
receivers against their receivers’ 
ficates. 

International Combustion, Tar & Chem- 
ical Corp. was acquired by International 
Combustion Engineering Corp. in 1927. 
At that time it was known as the F. J. 
Lewis Manufacturing Co. It owns or 
controls tar distilling plants in Newark, 
Chicago, Granite City, Ill., Fairmont, 
W. Va., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


certi- 


Imported products which contain meth- 
anol are dutiable as alcoholic compounds, 
according to a ruling of the Commissioner 
of Customs, issued as T. D. 45528. 
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Washington 


Muscle Shoals was scheduled to move 
once more out of the Committee of Mili- 
tary Defense and on to the floor of the 
House. The debate scheduled to start 
May 5th is expected to be filled with fire- 
works. The Committee has reported the 
Hill Bill (H. R. 11051) which opponents 
claim is essentially the same as was intro- 
duced last year. The Senate Committee 
has reported out the Norris Bill. It is 
reported that there is a strong possibility 
that the Hill Bill may be enacted by a 
two-thirds majority. There is little ques- 
tion but what the Senate will pass the 
Norris measure. The next step is that of 
a conference report from a House and 
Senate Committee. Whether the Presi- 
dent will feel obliged to veto Muscle 
Shoals legislation in the face of a two- 
thirds majority in both houses is problema- 
tical, and the opposition is hopeful of 
holding the vote in the House on the Hill 
Bill and in the Senate on the Norris Bill to 
as small a majority as possible in order 
to further insure the President’s veto. 


Coal Regulation 

Coal besides being a chemical raw ma- 
terial Js also one of the largest items of 
expense in many chemical manufacturing 
operations. Therefore the proposed estab- 
lishment of a bituminous coal commission 
contained in the Davis-Kelly Bill (8.2935) 
giving plenary and arbitrary powers is of 
vital importance. A few of the provisions 
indicate the intent of the proponents of 
the measure. It can prescribe facilities 
which the licensee must have and use in 
the preparation of coal for the market, it 
can prescribe the operation of mining com- 
munities, it can regulate and generally 
supervise all company stores maintained 
by mining companies, it can provide that 
labor must be paid weekly or monthly, it 
can demand a measure of credit be ex- 
tended to employees, it can prevent in the 
case of a strike the employer from dispos- 
sessing the employee for a stated period, 
it can prevent the licensee from interfering 
with representatives of the union 
conferring with employees, and prevent 
employees from being discharged for 
joining the union. In addition, it will give 
to the commission almost unlimited con- 
trol over the marketing of coal and the 
fixing of prices. 


Sulfate Hearings 


Domestic sulfate of ammonia producers 
were heard April 11 by Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Lowman on the question of 
“dumping” of sulfate in this country by 
foreign producers. He has not as yet 
announced a date for the opposition to 
appear in Washington and it may be 
several weeks before a decision is reached. 
Meanwhile, sulfate imports continue to 

how large increases in tonnages over the 
same period a year ago. 
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COMING EVENTS 


cw 


American Electroplaters’ 
Society, 20th Annual Convention, 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
June 20-23. 


American Gas_ Association, 
Atlantie City, June 3-4. 


American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, spring meeting, 
Schenectady and Corning, N. Y., 
June 15-17. 


American Leather Chemist’s 
Association, Atlantic City, May 
25-27. 


American Society for Testing 
Materials, Annual meeting, At- 
lantie City, June 20-24. 


Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Mfrs. Association, mid-year meet- 
ing, Chicago, May 23-24. 











Economy Measures 


In response to insistent demands from 
every section of the country, President 
Hoover offered a definite , pregram of 
economy designed to effect a total saving 
of about $250,000,000 in the coming 
fiscal year. The President's three point 
program called for a reduction of federal 
salaries, elimination of automatic in- 
creases, reduction in personnel, a staggered 
furlough plan for employees, elimination of 
vacation allowances, consolidation and 
reclassification of many departments and 
bureaus, permission for the Bureau of 
Mines and Bureau of Standards to charge 
fees for services, and the relinquishing of 
experimental stations to such states as will 
agree to assume responsibility for their 
maintenance. These proposals were in- 
corporated into a bill submitted to the 
House. The proposal to consolidate the 
War and Navy Departments into one 
Department of National Defense was. not 
introduced into the bill with the Presi- 
dent’s consent, and he is said to be un- 
alterably opposed to this feature. The 
House Committee in preparing the bill also 
added a provision calling for the creation 
of a department of Public Works and this 
too is said to meet with the President’s 
disapproval. As the month closed the fate 
of the measure was in doubt. In the first 
two days of debate over $64,000,000 was 
slashed from the estimated savings. 


“Volatile Poison”? Bill 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion has forwarded a statement to the 
Committee of Agriculture and Forestry, 
of the Senate listing several important 
objections to the proposed Bingham 
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‘“Anti-Poison”’ Bill (S. 3853). It points 
out the following inconsistencies in the 
Bill which would work a_ tremendous 
hardship on chemical manufacturers 
effected: 

1. It lists a large number of chemical 
products which do not enter the house- 
hold; (2) It lists many products which are 
already labeled “‘poison’’ under existing 
statutes; (8) It includes products which 
already carry the poison label or precau- 
tionary warnings by voluntary adoption of 
the manufacturer; (4) It requires a poison 
label on products concerning which there 
is no evidence of toxicity; (5) It requires 
a poison label on thousands of chemical 
products, when and if introduced into the 
household, without consideration of their 
properties. In this respect it involves a 
conviction before trial; (6) The practical 
effect on this Bill would be a mandatory 
requirement for a poison label on certain 
household articles, such as automobile 
polishes, floor polishes, paper, composition 
shingles, moth repellents, non-inflammable 
and non-explosive cleaning preparations, 
and such common articles as insulated 
electrical wiring and fire extinguishers; 
(7) It would require an additional and 
separate Federal poison label on articles 
which already must carry a poison label 
under existing laws.’’ 

Federal Trade Commission — recently 
made public its first report on its investi- 
gation of price bases, which is an inquiry 
into the methods of basing prices with 
respect to location. The purpose is to give 
help toward a solution of the problem of 
a greater economy in distribution. The 
current report is entitled ‘“‘The Basing- 
Point Formula and Cement Prices.”’ 

The U. 8. Tariff Commission on April 
5th ordered an investigation of lithopone. 


Lacquer Suits 

Interest in the lacquer patents situation 
was revived during the past month when 
the Du Pont Co., issued a letter to its 
licensees reviewing the reasons for the 
delay in bringing the test suit against the 
Ghdden Co., to trial. The letter is sum- 
marized: 

‘As a licensee under our lacquer patents 
license contract, we know you are vitally 
interested in early court action. It has 
been our desire from the beginning of the 
pending litigation against the Glidden 
Co., to have this suit tried just as promptly 
as possible and to have it followed prompt- 
ly by trial of the Jones Dabney suit. 
The defense in the Glidden suit, however, 
has repeatedly asked for extensions of 
their time jn which to take depositions, 
and these extensions have always been 
granted on the grounds that the taking of 
these depositions now will save consider- 
able time during the trial itself.’’ 

“Much as we regret the delays which 
have ‘occurred, we realize—and hope that 
you do—that they are unavoidable in a 
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proceeding of this nature. As pointed out 
above, however, they have been requested 
always by the defense and never by our 
attorneys. 

“Since the Brooklyn Court does not sit 
during May, we can not get our case on 
the trial calendar before June, but are 
hopeful that it will come up during that 
month. Meanwhile, you may be sure we 
are doing everything we can to avoid any 
further delays. Much evidence of import- 
ance to both sides is being accumulated 
during this period of deposition taking so 
the preparation of the case has not suffered 
in any way.” 


Foreign Pulp 

Currency depreciation in foreign coun- 
tries has had no material effect on imports 
into the U.S. of wood pulp and pulp wood, 
although larger imports have been shown 
from some countries, according to a report 
to the Senate on April 21, by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Setting Sept. 25 as the date of the 
beginning of currency depreciation abroad, 
the commissicn undertcok a determina- 
tion of imports from such countries in the 
succeeding six months and compared them 
with imports for the corresponding period 
preceding. Total imports of wood pulp 
from all countries during the six months 
following the beginning of currency de- 
preciation to March, 1932, averaged 159, 
913 tons monthly, as compared with 148, 
978 tons from October, 1930, to March, 
1931, an increase of 7 per cent. 

Much of the increase was in unbleached 
sulfate. Such imports rose 38 per cent 
over the preceding year, and arrivals from 
Finland, an important factor in that form 
of wood pulp, increased 62 per cent. 
Imports of bleached sulfate dropped to 64 
per cent of the total for the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 

Imports of wood pulp from Canada 
during the six months from October, 1931, 
to March, 1932, were 38,531 tons, or only 
83 per cent of the total for the preceding 
year’s corresponding period. 

Due to seasonal aspects of wood pulp 
imports, the commission said, there is con- 
siderable difficulty in determining the 
extent to which any increase might be due 
to foreign currency depreciation with re- 
sulting improved competitive position in 
the American market. The situation was 
said to be further complicated by the 
letting of European contracts for future 
delivery. 


Importations 


As to the effect on domestic pulp pro- 
duction of foreign competition, the report 
said: 

‘Although imports during recent years 
have been a much higher proportion of 
domestic consumption of wood pulp than 
before the World War or immediately 
after the war, there was little change 
between 1926 and 1931 in the ratio of 
imports to domestic consumption.” 
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Corn Institute Dissolved 


Judge Charles E. Woodward in the 
United States District Court, Chicago, 
ordered on April 7 that the Corn Deriva- 
tives Institute be dissolved within thirty 
days and enjoined the fifteen defendant 
members of the group from forming, par- 
ticipating in or contracting with any 
institute, bureau, association or similar 
organization carrying on similar practices. 
The decree was issued on petition filed 
April 6 by the U. S. Department of 
Justice, and at the same time the defend- 
ants consented to the entry of the decree. 


News on Metals 


Interesting news items on metals during 
the month included the announcement by 
General A. D. McRae of Vancouver that 
there is a strong possibility that the re- 
cently discovered pitchblend ores of the 
Great Bear Lake region of Western 
Canada may be nationalized; the discovery 
of mercury (‘‘cinnibar’’) in Pike, Howard, 
and Clark counties of Arkansas; the an- 
nouncement by the Dept. of Commerce 
that the experiments to concentrate the 
black ferroginous manganese ores of the 
Cayuna district in Minnesota were suc- 
cessful, and that it is now possible to 
utilize an ore which formerly was valueless 
because of a high silica content; the an- 
nouncement of Copper Exporters, Inc., 
that an accord had been reached in the 
international trade situation and that 
the export group will operate under the 
old rules with production held to approx- 
imately 20 per cent capacity. Captain 
Oliver Lyttleton, Chairman of the British 
American Tin Corp., told a stockholders 
meeting in London that he believed that 
production of tin was now below consump- 
tion and that he did not expect the price 
to go any lower; finally O. W. Roskill of 
London, in an address before the American 
Zine Institute, stated that production in 
1931 was only about 20 per cent of 1929 
with the U. S. producing about 48 per 
cent of that amount. He stated that the 
zine industry was in better statistical 
position than either copper or lead. 


Swann Expansion 

Theodore Swann, president, Swann 
Corp., at a press conference held April 29th 
in his exquisitely appointed suite of 
offices in the Graybar Building in N. Y. 
City told of his plans for expansion into 
territories heretofore not 
Swann salesmen. 


covered — by 


Said Mr. Swann: ‘‘We are convinced 
that this is a favorable time to expand our 
business.”” In consequence, we are in- 
creasing our sales forces by more than 
fifty per cent, and, in addition to our 
present offices in Birmingham, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and New York, we are opening 
new offices in Boston, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Charlotte and Dallas. We are also 
placing sales representatives in Albany, 
Harrisburg, Camden, Cleveland, Louis- 
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ville, Knoxville, Memphis, Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville, and New Orleans. The Baltimore 
and Charlotte offices are being opened 
immediately and all the other arrange- 
ments will be completed before the end of 
May. 

“This move is not based upon mere 
guess work or hopes,” continued Mr. 
Swann, ‘‘but upon facts. Nine months 
ago we decided to secure more data than 
we possessed about our possible markets 
and so began a very thorough survey to 
determine the requirements of all kinds of 
chemical users. We sent representatives 
into various states and they made a com- 
plete canvass, calling upon every con- 
sumer of chemicals from the largest of 
industries to the smallest of automobile 
service stations. 

“This work is still in progress, but the 
information that we have so far secured 
has enabled us to increase our business 
month by month and assures us of the 
soundness of an aggressive policy of 
expansion.” 


2nd Quarter Car Loadings 
Chairman Harry F. Suiter of the Sub- 
committee on Chemicals and Explosives of 
the Atlantic Shippers’ Advisory Board 
stated at the recent Newark meeting: 
“While we of the chemical industry are 
inclined to be optimistic as to freight car 
requirements for the second quarter of 
1932, we cannot anticipate that any sub- 
stantial increase will take place over the 
first quarter of 1932. We are hopeful of 
holding our own because the general feel- 
ing is that business conditions will become 
fairer in some cases. However, reports 
have reached us which state the opposite 
to be the case; while other reports indicate 
small percentages of increase. All in all, 
the car requirements for the second quar- 
ter of 1932 may, to a small degree, exceed 
those of the same quarter for 1931.” 


Nuisance! 

Industrial plants in New Jersey are the 
cause of a dust, smoke, and gas nuisance 
in Staten Island according to a report by 
the Division of Sanitation of the N. ¥ 
State Department of Health. 

The report, it was announced by Dr. 
Thomas Parran Jr., Commissioner of 
Health, has been forwarded to Governor 
Roosevelt. It represents an investigation 
over a period of several months. 

The report states that ‘offensive, ir- 
ritating, poisonous or otherwise objection- 
able and injurious smoke, gas fumes and 
vapors”’ descend on Staten Island from 
some of the plants that were investigated. 

The investigation as made at the direc- 
tion of Governor Roosevelt following a 
presentment of the Richmond County 
Grand Jury late last Summer. Twenty- 
six plants in New Jersey and six on Staten 
Island were included in the survey includ- 
ing a large number of chemical, metal- 
lurgical and fertilizer plants. 
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American Cyanamid announced that 
after two years of experimenting arrange- 
ments have been completed to ship 
Cyanamid to the fertilizer trade in paper 
bags. Burlap bags will be used only 
where demanded by manufacturers or 
mixers. 





Wiley & Co., stockholders elected J. 
Rich Holland as president, to succeed the 
late Dr. Samuel W. Wiley. S. W. Wiley, 
Jr., was elected vice-president. 

Reynolds Fertilizer, Reynolds, Ga., 
formed to manufacture mixed fertilizers. 


Philadelphia Quartz appointed Charles 
L. Read & Co., as distributors of silicates 
and metasilicate in New York City and 
the Metropolitan section. 





Cleveland Cliffs is now producing 
activated charcoal with an operating 
schedule at present of two tons daily. 
Personnel at Cleveland Cliff's plant in- 
creased from 80 to 108 within the past 
month. 





Atlantic Creosoting plant, Burtons 
Point, Va., damaged by fire. 





New addresses reported: Church & 
Dwight to 70 Pine St., N. Y. City; Pylam 
Products to 799 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
City; Murray Oil Products (N. Y. local 
office) to 21 West St., N. Y. City; Paint 
Oil & Chemical Review to 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Irving Post Co., Savannah, applied for 
a charter to do a general naval stores 
business. 





B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, through 
Dr. Howard E. Fritz, chemical sales 
department, announced the commercial 
development of using protective sheathings 
of wood or brick in connection with the 
application of Triflex rubber adhered by 
the patented Vulcalock process. The new 
development affords structural strength 
and permanence not before attainable in 
pickling work. 

Chlorine Institute, formerly located at 
30 E. 42 St., is now located at 50 E. 41st 
St., N. Y. City. 





Evans Chemical organized in Buffalo, 
N. Y., by Miller C. French and associates 
to operate a chemical products man- 
ufacturing business. 

Stauffer Chemical moved its offices from 
Houston to Freeport, Texas, on April Ist. 
In addition, the company maintains offices 
in N. Y. City, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and plants at Freeport, San 
Francisco, Berkeley, Bordeaux, France, 
and Vigo, Spain. 

United Carbon held its first annual 
sales convention at Charleston on April 21. 
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Company News 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill., has just completed a new vibrator 
screen with several new and novel im- 
provements. 





Empire State added another chemical 
tenant when Shawinigan Products signed 
a lease for most of the 13th floor. 

Texas Potash Corp., of Dallas, has 
leased from O. J. Jones of Midland, Texas, 
the potash rights to his farm. It is 
claimed that 57,000,000 tons of workable 
material are in the tract. 








Royce Chemical, Carlton Hill, N. J., 
manufacturer of textile chemicals, is now 
producing sodium hydrosulfite under the 
trade name of Vatrolite, on a commercial 
scale. 





Ripplemead Lime Co., of Ripplemead, 
Va., granted charter to manufacture and 
sell lime. 





Vanadium Alloys Steel absorbed its 
subsidiary, the Colonial Steel Co. All 
operations will be centralized at Latrobe, 
Philadelphia. 





Atheline Chemical Co., Baltimore in- 
corporated to deal in chemicals, and 
medicinals. 





Du Pont Cellophane reduced prices of 
cellophane during the month approx- 
imately 8 per cent, varying with the grade. 
This announcement is coincident with the 
completion of added plant facilities at 
Buffalo. 





Binney & Smith issued an appeal during 
the month to all of its customers for sup- 
port in defeating the alleged infringement 
of their patents on yellow oxide. 





Kron Co., formerly American Kron 
Seale Co., now located in Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturers of industrial scales, 
has just appointed George A. Nichols as 
its New York District Manager. Mr. 
Nichols will be located at 801 Chrysler 
Building. 





Sholes, Inc., moved its offices and shops 
to Orange, N. J. New York office will be 
located at 50 Church St., N. Y. City and 
New York customers may obtain direct 
connection with the Orange offices by 
calling the New York telephone number. 





Virginia-Carolina completed a plant at 
East St. Louis with capacity of 20 carloads 
daily. 





New York Glycerine Co., Inc., organized 
at Bolivar, N. Y., to operate a plant for 
the manufacture of nitroglycerine and 
other glycerine products. 





United Carbon joined the procession to 
the Empire State on April 15. The Com- 
pany maintained offices formerly at 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 


Chemical Markets 





Orville Simpson Co., Cincinnati, ap- 
pointed Cleveland Duplex Machinery, 
Inc., Penton Building, Cleveland, to repre- 
sent their Company in the northeastern 
Ohio territory. Cleveland organization 
will handle sale and service of Simpson’s 
Rotex Screeners. 





Newport’s Carrollsville plant added be- 
tween 50 and 60 men to its working force 
during the past few weeks. Total payroll 
is now about 420 people. Plant operations 
are now between 80 per cent and 85 per 
cent of the 1930 figures and about 65 per 
cent of the 1929 totals. 





Dorr Co., secured exclusive sales rights 
to the Turbo-Mixer and other Turbo 
equipment in certain of its principal fields. 
Henceforth, Dorr will offer agitators and 
mixers of both its own and Turbo-Mixer 
design. 





Watts Chemical Co., Toronto has 
effected an arrangement with B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc., under which it will man- 
ufacture cleansing products of the latter 
firm. This will involve the construction 
of a new factory unit which will have a 
capacity sufficient not only to handle the 
output for Canada, but take care of pos- 
sible export shipments to British Empire 
points as well. Building operations are 
already under way. 





Latex Fiber Industries, Inc., new com- 
pany owned jointly by the U. S. Rubber 
and J. P. Lewis Co., has been announced. 
Products now manufactured by the Fiber 
Products Division of U. 8. Rubber, as well 
as a line of paper and paperboard special- 
ties, will be produced by the new company 
at Beaver Falls, N. Y., in Lewis, Slocum 
& LeFevre Co., Inc., plant, ready for 
production June 1. 


Eastern Melters’ Association formed by 
18 producers of tallow and greese opened 
offices in the N. Y. Produce Exchange. 
President is Morris F. Pick. 

Atlas Powder as an emergency measure 
to meet the problems created by present 
business conditions, adopted, effective 
May 1, a five day working week for the 
entire salaried personnel, including wholly 
owned subsidiary companies. This change 
will be accomplished by the omission of all 
of Saturday as a working day, or in cases 
where this is not practicable, special ar- 
rangements will be made. Coincident 
with the above reduction in working time, 
a reduction of 10 per cent in present 
monthly salary of all employees and 
executives on the salary roll became 
effective May 1. 





Bailey Meter, Cleveland, is introducing 
the Bailey Adjustable Orifice for fluid 
meter installations where it is desirable to 
obtain accurate measurements over a 
wide range of capacity. The company has 
prepared literature on the subject. 
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Personnel 


William J. Robertson, formerly vice- 
president and general sales manager 
Heller & Merz, was elected president 
April 15. Mr. Robertson succeeds Eugene 
Merz, who was president of the Corpora- 
tion since 1930. The change in the execu- 














William J. Robertson 


tive head, it was pointed out, does not 
mean the complete retirement of Mr. Merz 
from the activities of the business, as he 
will continue to serve in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. Robertson started his career with 
Heller & Merz on March 15, 1895, and 
during the 37 years’ affiliation with the 
Corporation, he devoted most of his atten- 
tion to the development of the business 
from a sales angle. If one were to ask Mr. 
Robertson his business, he would im- 
mediately answer “‘selling goods.’’ Prior 
to holding the office of vice-president he 
served for 10 years as sales manager and 
assistant to the treasurer. 





Pitcher Viscoloid Head 

Arnold E. Pitcher, for the past three 
years executive vice-president Du Pont 
Viscoloid was elected president of the 
corporation to succeed C. K. Davis who 


recently resigned to become president of 
R&H. 





Arnold E. Pitcher 


Mr. Pitcher goes to his new position 
after a service of 23 years which began 
with the old Arlington Co., manufacturers 
of Pyralin. That company was purchased 
in 1915 by du Pont interests and re- 
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organized into what is now known as Du 
Pont Viscoloid. He entered the organiza- 
tion in January 1910 in the capacity of 
salesman to handle Pyralin products in 
their various forms in the states of Ohio 
and Indiana with headquarters at Cleve- 
land. His service in that field brought him 
promotion and he was made district sales 
manager Chicago office. Later he was 
transferred to executive headquarters at 
Wilmington as assistant director of sales, 
when sales were handled from that city. 
After a service of two years in this capacity, 
he was made director of sales. He acted 
as director of sales for seven years, and in 
March 1929 was made vice-president of 
Du Pont Viscoloid. In June of that year 
he was appointed executive vice president, 
which position he has filled up to the time 
of his elevation to the presidency. 





Whitaker a Director 


Dr. M. C. Whitaker was elected a 
director and vice-president of Cyanamid 
on April 26. Dr. Whitaker has been 
intimately connected with chemical indus- 
try for nearly 35 years during which time 
he has risen to a position of outstanding 
leadership in both technical and business 
divisions of the industry. 

After a long period in the teaching 
service of Columbia he became vice- 
president of U.S. I., a position he held for 
ten years. During the same period he was 
the editor of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. Dr. Whitaker 
received the Perkin medal in 1923. Re- 
signing from the Alcohol company he 
entered private consulting work and in 
1930 became identified with the 
Cyanamid interests. Dr. Whitaker is a 
member of the consulting board of editors 
of CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





Dr. Mortimer J. Brown resigned April 1 
as director and vice-president of R. & H., 
ending over 20 years service with that 
company. He was also director and vice- 
president of the Pacific R. & H. Chemical 
Corp., and director of the Niagara Electro 
Chemical. Dr. Brown is planning to enter 
into private consulting work. 





Frederick J. Werner, formerly con- 
nected with N. Y. office, Spencer Kellogg 
Sales Corp., is now associated with G. A. 
Wherry & Co., broker in vegetable oils 
and naval stores, N. Y. City. 





George L. Brown has been appointed 
executive vice president, J. T. Robertson 
Soap Co., Syracuse, N. Y. He was 
formerly associated with Stephen F. 
Whitman & Co., Philadelphia, as general 
sales manager. 

H. D. Ruhm, engaged in publicity and 


research work for Ruhm Phosphate & 
Chemical, Chicago, resigned May 1. 





Edwin F. Nunemacher, Jr., control 
chemist is now with the National Aniline 
at Buffalo. Mr. Nunemacher was form- 
erly with Pratt & Letchworth Co. 


Chemical Markets 


Personal 


Died. Wilhelm Ostwald, 78, 1909. 
Nobel chemical prize winner and the 
recognized founder of the modern science 
of physical chemistry. Prof. Ostwald was 
born Sept. 2, 1853 at Riga, Latvia. For 





nineteen years he held the professorship of 
the chair of chemistry at Leipzig and his 
laboratory became the mecca of a new 
group of scientists interested in the physi- 
cal side of chemistry. He visited this 
country in 1905 as an exchange proféssor 
and lectured at Harvard and Columbia. 
He retired from the teaching profession in 
1906 to devote his entire energy to research 
problems. Perhaps his most notable 
achievement was the discovery of a 
process for oxidizing ammonia to form 
nitrous oxides using a platinum catalyst. 
He was the author of a large number of 
scientific books and was co-founder of a 
German publication devoted to physical 
chemistry. 


Selden Co. Founder 


Died. James McCobb Selden, April 12, 
founder and until two years ago president 
of the Selden Co. Mr. Selden was born 
in N. Y. City, Oct. 12, 1863 and his early 
education was obtained in that city. He 
moved to Cincinnati while in his early 
twenties and entered the grocery busi- 
ness. In 1906 he went to Pittsburg to 
start a brokerage business and in 1917 
founded the Selden Co. Despite several 
misfortunes including a disasterous plant 
fire the company expanded its operations 
until it became the largest producer of 
phthalic anhydride in the world. His 
company was also engaged in a large way 
in research work on vanadium catalysts for 
use in contact sulfuric acid manufacture. 
The Selden Co., was absorbed by the 
Cyanamid interests in 1929 and Mr. Selden 
remained as president but only for a short 
time. Ill health forced him to drop all 
active work in 1930. He remained a 
member of the Cyanamid board of 
directors. 








Died. J. M. Rowland, chief engineer 
for Hooker Electrochemical on April 6. 
He was a graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School. Shortly after he became con- 
nected with the Hooker Company in 1903 
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and rose gradually to the important posi- 
tion he held at his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the A.C.S., A.I.Ch.E., Chemists’ 
Club N. Y., Yale Club, and other fraternal 
organizations. 

Died. William N. Allen, 84, well- 
known fertilizer manufacturer of the 
Philadelphia area. His business and club 
affiliations included the Philadelphia 
Bourse, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania and the Franklin Institute. He 
is survived by his widow and a sister. 

Died. Clement R. Wainright, 53, vice- 
president, Penn Chemical Works shot 
himself at his home in Salem, N; J...on 
April 10th. 

Died. David Gulland, 59,  superin- 
tendent of the Cyanamid plant at Linden, 
N. J. on April 20th. He was with Ameri- 
can Cyanamid for the past 12 years in 
various technical capacities. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, a son, and two 
daughters. 

Died. Francis P. Smith, 64, noted high- 
way engineer and chemist on April 20th. 
Mr. Smith was connected for many years 
with the N. Y. Board of Health. He later 
entered the employ of Consolidated Gas. 
For the past quarter of a century he 
devoted himself exclusively to paving 
problems and was connected with several 
companies in this field. He laid the first 
asphalt pavement in Germany. 

George Eastman, in a codicil to his will 
signed and witnessed a few hours before 
he killed himself March 14, left the bulk 
of his $20,000,000 estate to the University 
of Rochester. 

The share of the University of Rochester 
is valued at about $12,500,000, and the 
codicil revoked bequests to Cornell 
University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Rochester. 


Gibbs Medalist 

Dr. Edward C. Franklin, professor 
emeritus of organic chemistry in Leland 
Stanford has been awarded the Wil- 
lard Gibbs Medal for 1932 by the Chicago 
Section of the A. C.S. Presentation of the 
medal will take place before a national 
gathering on May 20. 

“Dr. Franklin’s work on liquid am- 
monia_ solutions,” the citation reads, 
“opened up an entirely new field, and also 
modified profoundly our views on aqueous 
solutions. He has made a lifelong study, 
characterized by insight, thoroughness and 
experimental skill, of reactions in liquid 
ammonia.”’ 

Dr. Franklin has been honored by 
scientific societies in this country and 
abroad for his contributions to the field of 
organic chemistry. He is a past president 
of the A. C.8., and a holder of the William 
H. Nichols Medal for 1925. 
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Schmertz Honored 


J. R. Schmertz, advertising manager, 
Mathieson Alkali was elected president of 
the Technical Publicity Association. He 
was a vice-president last year. 

Others elected were: vice-presidents, 
George R. Holmes, 8S. K. F. Industries, 
Inc., and H. H. Wilkinson, of Permutit; 
secretary-treasurer, Sidney W. Dean, Jr., 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Charles L. MHuisking, president of 
Charles L. Huisking & Co. is in Norway 
on a business trip. 

J. Enrique Zanetti, Columbia chemical 
professor is making a survey of the 
Chilean nitrate industry for the Chemical 
Foundation and the synthetic nitrate 
interests. 

G. 8. Whitby, director, Division of 
Chemistry, National Research Council of 
Canada, addressed the North Jersey Sec- 
tion, A. C. S., on “Synthetic Rubber,” 
on March 14. 

William Colgate, son of the late George 
and Jane Cauldwell Colgate, who died at 
his home on March 7 in his ninety-second 
year, left more than $1,000,000 to twenty- 
one religious, charitable and public institu- 
tions and more than $1,500,000 in personal 
bequests, according to his will, filed for 
probate in the Surrogate’s Court of N. Y. 
City. Mr. Colgate retired from business 
more than forty years ago. 

W. Robert Blum, United Piece Dye 
Works has been appointed to the Board of 
Directors of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation by Charles Pinnell, president and 
will represent the dyeing industry. Other 
industries having representation on the 
Board include cotton, silk, woolen, mil- 
linery, hosiery and shoe and leather. 





Herty, A. I. C., Medalist 


Dr. Charles H. Herty was presented 
with the medal of the American Institute 
of Chemists at a dinner at the Chemists’ 
Club (N. Y.) on May 7. 

Speakers at the dinner included: John 
H. Finley, associate editor, New York 
Times; Henry W. Jessup; Marston T. 
Bogert, professor of organic chemistry at 
Columbia, and Joseph E. Ransdell, for- 
merly U. 8S. Senator from Louisiana. 

J. Wrench, sales manager, Industrial 
Chemical Sales has taken to the lecture 
platform. His first talk was delivered 
before the Men’s Club at St. Marys’ 
Parish Club, Amityville, L. I., on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘By-Products of Industry.”’ 

L. W. Hutchins, of Sheldon, Morse, 
Hutchins and Easton addressed the 
American Management Association at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. City on 
May 2nd. 


Chemical Markets 





Ralph M. Roosevelt, vice president 
Eagle-Picher Lead in charge of its New 
York office, was re-elected president of the 
American Zine Institute for his fifth 
consecutive term on April 23rd. 





R. R. Deupree, president, P & G Co., 
accompanied by C. J. Huff, sales manager, 
sailed for England to visit the company’s 
English subsidiary, Thomas Hedley & Co., 
Ltd., at Newcastle. It is understood his 
visit is for the purpose of enlarging the 
company’s facilities in England probably 
through expansion of the Hedley plants. 

Dr. John C. Olsen, professor of chemical 
engineering at Brooklyn Polytechnic, and 
a former president of the A. I. Ch. E. 
addressed Brooklyn Kiwanians recently on 
“The Engineer and Business Recovery.” 





Dr. Henry Mace Payne, executive 
assistant, U. S. Timber Conservation 
Board addressed the Second Florida Com- 
mercial Forestry Congress at Ocala, Fla., 
on April 15th on the naval stores situation. 





Willard E. Maston, vice-president and 
sales manager, Eagle Pitcher Lead, and 
president of the National Oil & Varnish 
Association was taken seriously ill re- 
cently in Cincinnati, suffering from an 
acute case of appendicitis. 

H. 8S. Boutell, who has been at the head 
of Detroit Graphite, retired April 23rd, 
and has been succeeded by W. J. Nydan. 





Government Extravagance 

Lammot duPont, president, duPont de 
Nemours, and also president of the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Association, at- 
tacked useless expenditures in government 
in a public letter sent to “stockholders, 
employees and friends.”’ He quickly fol- 
lowed this with a scathing letter on 
April 8th to Senator Daniel O. Hastings in 
which he disputed the Senator’s assertion 
that it was not expedient to make any 
substantial reduction in the expense of 
running the government. 

Said Mr. duPont in his first letter: 
“Taxes levied upon corporations and other 
producers increase the cost of their prod- 
ucts. Higher costs lessen sales, slow down 
industry, increase unemployment and 
want; all of which drive costs still higher 
and further increase distress. Taxes upon 
individuals have a similar effect by cur- 
tailing their capacity to purchase the 
products of industry.”’ 

Commenting on the Hasting’s statement 
Mr. duPont said: “The statement ap- 
parently attempts to, prove that when 
government expenses have reached a high 
level it is not expedient and probably not 
possible to make any substantial reduction. 
I am not so easily convinced on this point 
and feel certain that sweeping economies 
should be made and can be made, provided 
our representatives in Washington will 
go at the problem aggressively.”’ 
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The Financial Markets 


Stocks Off Sharply In Listless Trading—Chemical Group Has 


Largest Losses—Officials Debate Cosach Financing—New Cyanamid 


Stock Admitted to Curb—Solid Carbonic and Dry Ice Combine 


The stock market 
collapse in April. Each succeeding week 
found prices at lower levels. 


suffered a severe 
Liquidation 
has been carried to a point where in many 


instances stocks of even a conservative 
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investment character are selling below the 
book-value. Every group was effected by 
the month’s losses. The April decline 
followed a much less severe one in March. 
February was the last month in which any 
appreciable increase in values has taken 
place. 

New low levels for the present depres- 
sion were reached 
days in April. 


on several different 


Washington Probe 


A number of adverse factors contributed 
to the unsettled feeling in the securities 
market. The Washington probe of sup- 
posed “‘bear’’ raids; the raising of the tax 
on stock sales; the proposed tax on stock 
dividends, and the general lack of definite 
signs of improvement in business con- 
ditions were some of the factors respon- 
sible for the severe decline. Wall Street 


is in the doldrums. 


The loss in values of 240 stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, as listed 
by the N. Y. Times, composing the 
twenty largest groups, was $2,534,657,948 
in April, equivalent to 26 per cent, com- 
pared with a depreciation of $1,925,902, 
983, or 17 per cent, in March. These 
stocks declined on an average 3.436 points, 
against 2.332 points in March. Every 
group recorded a loss, the largest sums 
being $654,350,346 in the public utility 
shares, $372,671,709 in the railroad and 
$345,560,928 in the chemical issues. 


Future Outlook 


The prevailing financial 
circles is that as long as the uneasiness 
‘saused by the political situation in Wash- 
ington exists with the radical taxation 
program, soldiers’ bonus, and inflationary 
schemes of one sort or another still un- 
worthwhile 
But it should not 
be entirely forgotten that Wall Street can 
itself 


feeling in 


favorable possibilities, no 
improvement is likely. 


Gradual but 
sustained improvement in business is the 
spark plug that is urgently required to 
The trouble 
has been that sporadic improvements have 


reverse overnight. 


give the necessary impetus. 


been vanishing into thin air before their 
weight could be felt in reducing unem- 
ployment, loosening credit, bringing out 
hoarded money, and restoring a semblance 


of confidence. 


Chemical Values 


Chemical stocks were a special target 
in April. 


losses in 20 groups shows that the depre- 


ciation in chemical stocks totalled $345, 


560,928 for nine issues. Only the loss in 


The following compilation of 





Apr. 1 Apr. 8 
Allied Chem...... ae 73 6554 
Air Reduction. . . 49% 4434 
pT >. 6 454 
Columbian Carbon ; 28 2734 
oe. a , 734 5% 
De Fomt...... Sareea 441% 3834 
Mathieson........... 14% 13 
og ale = rey 23 20% 
Stand. N. aT Ae? 27% 26 
Texas Gull” re ; 207% 4 
aS Tee er eer 22% 21% 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


Apr. 15 Apr. 22 Apr. 29 Net Change 
653% 58's 52% 20% 
42% 36546 35% —13% 

6 5% 4% — 1% 
273% 23% 21% — 6% 
63% 612 6 — 134 
34 2874 28 —16% 
13% 14 12 2% 
20% 2034 20% 2% 
24% 20'% 225% 5% 
19 17% 17% — 3 

2134 20% 20% — 2% 
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Chemical Markets 


the public utilities group with 29 issues 
suffered a greater loss in values. 


April, 1932 





Av. Net Change 
Group and Ch'ge in in 
Number of Issues Points Values 
Amusements (5) 1.650 $19,583,123 
Building equip. (9). 1.694 20,687,068 
Business equip. (4) 2.281 17,286, 186 
Chain stores (14). 2.473 92,002,127 
Chemicals (9) 6.486 345,560,928 
Coppers (15) 1.283 39,778, 895 5 
Depart. stores (10) 2.613 2 
Foods (19) 2.895 
Leathers (4) 375 
Mail order (3) 4.458 59,916,650 
Motors (15) : 1.500 263,406,552 
Motor equip. (7) 1.625 10,518,973 
Oils (22) 619 270,043,429 
Public utilities (29) 9.634 654,350,346 
Railroads (25) 9.840 372,671,709 
Railroad equip. (8) 1.016 15,095,583 
Rubber (6) 583 4,506,647 
Steels (13) 3.221 128,641,902 
Sugars (9) 653 3,660,748 
Tobaceos (14) 3.687 63,587,724 
Avr. & tot. 240 issues 3.436 $2,534,657,948 


The actual dollar and cents losses in a 


number of chemical 


stocks are given below: 


leading common 


Allied Chemical & Dye $51,327,531 
Commercial Solvents Corp 3,479,008 


Davison Chemical Co 441,059 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 186,733,282 
Mathieson Alkali Works 1,951,308 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 7,621,200 
Union Carbide & Carbon 93,366,695 
U.S. Industrial Aleohol 700,957 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical $60,112 

Total $60,112 $345,621,040 


In a similar analysis to that of the N. Y. 
Times, the N. Y. Sun reported the largest 
depreciation in stocks since last September. 
The decline in chemical stocks amounted 
to 33 per cent which was the largest of any 
of the groups. 


Average Price 


CHEMICAL MarKETS’ Average Price for 
15 representative industrial chemical 
common stocks shows up the severity of 
April’s losses. The decline between April 
1 and April 29 amounted to $6.44. The 
price stood at the following figures on the 
five successive ies April 1, $25.53; 
April 8, $22.32; April 15, $22.02; April 
22, $19.67; Awel 29, $19.09. At the end 
of April 1931 the Price stood at $44.64. 


Cosach Conference 


Cosach officials attending the long 
drawn out series of conferences in N. Y. 
City have maintained complete silence on 
negotiations. The South Pacific Mail, 
a Valpariso monthly, reports that the main 
issue is the radical reduction in the capital 
structure of the company. The article 
states that international bankers are 
scrutinizing closely the present status 
before making further advances. The 
banking group are unfavorable to any 
change which would jeopardize the invest- 
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ments already made. On the other hand, 
powerful inside elements are anxious to 
reduce the capital structure which would 
permit more economical operation of the 
company. 

The Mail says it understands the 
bankers contend that the present stocks of 
nitrate in Europe are sufficient for two 
years and therefore argue that continued 
production by the Chilean plants is un- 
necessary. 

The corporation was asked to furnish 
data regarding the alleged economy of the 
Guggenheim process used at the Tocopilla 
plants as compared with the Shanks 
process formerly employed. 


Defaulters 

Announcement was made April 30 that 
interest payable May 1 on the Anglo- 
Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corpora- 
tion’s 20 year 7 per cent sinking fund 
debentures due in 1945 would not be paid. 

The issue in default is one which was 
offered in the amount of $16,500,000 in 
October, 1925 and about $14,600,000 are 
still outstanding. The N. Y. Stocks 
Exchange announced April 30 that the 
bonds would be dealt in flat until further 
notice. 

In London, May 5, announcement was 
made of the formation of committee of 
British bankers and the following state- 
ment given to the press: 

“The selection of a committee of British 
bankers and other representatives of 
British security holders is in pursuance of 
the effort being made to arrive at some 
comprehensive plan for the reorganization 
of Cosach on a basis conforming to 
changed world conditions. 

‘‘Members of the British committee are 
the Hon. Alexander Baring; Sir Bertram 
Hornsby; A. A. Jamieson, Robert Flem- 
ing & Co., Ltd.; H. P. Lawson; A. Levine, 
on behalf of the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation; L. A. Stride, Trust Ltd.; Henry 
F. Tiarks, and A. H. Winn.”’ 


Over the Counter Prices 


Mar. 31, 1932 Apr. 29, 1932 
Bid Asked id Asked 
9 13 i) 13 


J. T. Baker ¢ 

Dixon. . : 30 45 31 38 
Merck, pid. spice 55 59 48 53 
Petroleum Deriv.. 3 6 2% 5 
Solid € as ewe 234 4% 2% 3 
Tubize B.. 38 43 32 38 
Worcester Salt... 85 87 80 85 
Young, J. S.. 83 70 

Young, J. 8. pfd.. 90 85 





W. D. Ticknor, president Commercial 
Solvents was elected a director of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 





Foreign Markets 


London March 31 = April 29 
British Celanese... . . %10%d 6s 3d 
ee Oe : £1 12s 6d 
Courtaulds......... . £1% £13 
Distillers...... <5 42s 6d 
Imperial Chemical. . . 16s 1!2d 14s 
Un. Molasses. Sten 8s 3d 5s 

Paris 
Kuhlmann........ .. 4650 frs 390 
L'Air Liquide. . . 850 690 

ilan 


Montecatini........ ... 118% lire 85% lire 


Lina Viscosa he . 162% 12034 

Italgas PeeRRE ee es 12 
Berlin 

I. G. Farm.. me ; 98rm. 
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Dividends and Dates 


Stock 
Name Div. Record Payable 
Allied Chem. & Dye $1.50 Apr. 15 May 2 
Amer. Smelt & Refg 


. rr rrr 1} May 6 June 1 
|. AEE ete 14 May 6 June 1 
Archer-Daniels-Mid 1} Apr. 20 May 1 
Atlas Powder...... 14 Apr. 20 May 2 
Canadian Ind...... .624 Mar. 31 Apr. 30 
Common (extra)... .25 Mar.31 Apr. 30 
Colgate-Pal-Peet.. . .624 Apr. 11 Apr. 20 
Preterred. ...... 2° 14 June 10 July 1 
Columbian Carbon. .75 Apr. 15 May 2 
Consol. Chem. Indus. .374 Apr. 15 May 2 
Dom. Tar & Chem.. 1} = r. : May 1 
du Pont-(debenture) 1} ov. Fa 25 
Hercules Powder.. . 1} N ay May 14 
Imperial Chem. Ind. 3 Apr. 3 June 8 
Intern. Nickel..... 1} Apr. 2aMay 2 
2. VERA 8? Apr. z — “ 
Liq. Carbonic Corp. .50 Apr. 20 al 
Nat’l Carbon. 2 Apr. 20a May 2 
Nat'l Dist’l’rs Prod. .50 Apr. 15 May 2 
Natl Laad......+. 14 Apr. 22a May 2 
Sharp & Dohme... .874 Apr. 15 May 1 


Solvay Amer. Invest 1} Apr. 15 May 16 
Spenser- Kellogg & 
Sons.. : .15 June _ June 30 
Vulcan Detinning R .50 Apr. 7a Apr. 20 
Preferred. ...... 13 Apr. 7a Apr. 20 
aTransfer books not closed her this dividend. 











CO, Amalgamation 


Solid Carbonic and Dry Ice were amal- 
gamated in April. The combination, with 
manufacturing plants at Niagara Falls, 
Deepwater Pond, N. J., Elizabeth, N. J. 
and Peoria, will control substantially more 
than half of the entire capacity of the 
industry with a wide distribution through- 
out the Fast and Middle West. 

The merger, will provide means for ex- 
panding activities in territories showing 
the greatest promise of increased sales. 
Adequate supply of raw material will be 
assured through arrangements with Union 
Carbide, du Pont and Commercial Sol- 
vents. 

Certificate of incorporation of Dry Ice 
Corp. is to be amended so as to provide for 
an authorized capital of 150,000 shares of 
a par value of $5 each. Of these, 134, 
51614 shares are to be presently issued in 
exchange for outstanding stock of Dry 
Ice Holding Corp. and the Solid Carbonic 
Co., Ltd., leaving the balance available 
for future needs. 


Orlando F. Weber, Allied Chemical 
chairman commenting on first quarter 
dividends stated at the annual meeting, 
“net earnings for the first quarter were 
substantial, although not quite sufficient 
for dividend requirements for the period.” 
The regular dividend of $1.50 a share on 
the common stock for the first quarter 
recently was declared. 


American Cyanamid stockholders ap- 
proved change in common stock to shares 
of $10 par value from shares of no par 
value, which will effect a substantial sav- 
ing in franchise taxes to the company, as 
well as in transfer taxes to stockholders. 





N. Y. Curb Exchange has admitted to 
unlisted trading privileges new Class A and 
Class B common stock of American 
Cyanamid Co. and has removed from 


Chemical Markets 





trading the old Class A and Class B issues. 
New issues are of $10 par and were ex- 
changed on a share-for-share basis for the 
old stock. 


Dividend Action 


Sherwin Williams declared quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents on common stock pay- 
able May 16 to stock of record April 30. 
This places stock on $3 annual basis 
against $4 previously. Regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on the preferred also 
was declared, payable June 1 to stock of 
record May 14. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 
omitted quarterly dividend on common 
stock due at this time. Three months 
ago dividend was reduced to 12% cents 
from 371% cents. On August 1, 1931, a 
dividend of 50 cents was declared, prior to 
which the stock had been on a $4 annual 
basis. 


St. Joseph Lead Co. has omitted the 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents due at this 
time. 


I. G. has decided to declare common 
dividend of 7 per cent for 1931, as against 
12 per cent paid during the past several 
years. 

Maintenance of the 12 per cent divi- 
dend last year was only possible because 
it was paid out on a reduced capital stock. 
The I. G. acquired 35,714,000 marks of its 
shares during 1930, which brought its 
total holdings to 49,916,800 marks. These 
were listed at par value and were further 
increased in 1931. 





Vulcan Detinning quarterly dividend on 
common stock due at this time. Three 
months ago a dividend of 50 cents was 
paid, prior to which the company had been 
paying $1 quarterly. 

Regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on 
preferred stock declared, payable July 20 
to stock of record July 7. 





Lehn & Fink declared quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents on common stock, placing 
issue on a $2 annual basis, as against $3 
previously. Dividend is payable June 1 
to stock of record May 16. 


Several leading chemical stocks were 
selling below the book value in the severe 
decline registered in the April market. 
Included in the list were: 

Book Closing 


Values Prices High 
Dec. 31 Apr. 23 Prices 


Stock 1931 1932 1929 
Air Reduction. ... $40.61 $37} $223} 
Allied Chem. & Dye.. 89.68 59 3542 
Corn Products....... 34.69 32 126% 
Du Pont de Nemours. 35.38 294 231 
Eastman Kodak..... 57 .96 54 264} 
Std. Oil Co of N. J.... 49.52 204 83 
Texas Gulf Sulphur... 12.69 173 85} 


*Adjusted because of split-up. 
tBook values Dec. 31, 1930. 
}Last price. 
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Earnings at a Glance 
g ne 
Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 1932 1931 1932 1931 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting: 
Mar. 31, quarter. f. $15,906 $103,564 p$1.29 
Comm’! Solvents: 
Mar. 31, quarter. $ .60 $293,454 $537,544 h$.11 h$.21 
Corn Prod. Refining: 
Mar. 31, quarter. 3.00 2,111,173 2,389,379 .66 one 
du Pont de Nemours: 
Mar. 31, quarter. 4.00 9,689,433 12,656,929 j.74 jl.01 
Indust’! Rayon Corp.: 
Mar. 31, quarter 4.00 177,649 13,364 1.22 .09 
Johns- Manville: 
Mar. 31, quarter. f 912,607 230,109 Sars 13 
Mathieson Alkali: 
Mar. 31, quarter. 2.00 250,285 290,403 .32 39 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Aluminum Co.: 
Yoor Deo: 31.... f.... $3,910,054 $10,868,685 p$2.66 $1.38 
British Aluminum 
Co., Ltd.: 
Year, Dec. 31.... £112,427 £133,549 5.23% 11.19% 
Carman & Co.: 
Year, Dee. Si.... mm... 83,562 218,838 b.11 b1.84 
Eastman Kodak: 
Year, Dec. 26. 5.00 13,408,785 20,353,788 5.78 8.84 
Koppers Gas: 
Year, Dee. 31.....  p6.00 2,458,187 3,140,113 pl12.29 _p15.70 
MacAndrews & 
Forbes & Subsidi- 
aries} 
Year, Dec. 31.... $1.40 $764,664 $1,002,182 h$1.94 h$2.60 
United Dyewood: 
Year, ee: Bie feces 146,069 195,887 p3.87 p5.06 
fNo common dividend. +Net loss. pOn preferred stock. mNo 
class b dividends. hOn shares outstanding at respective periods. 











Texas Gulf Net $1,722,535 


Texas Gulf Sulphur reports for quarter ended March 31, 1932, 
net income of $1,722,535 after depreciation and federal taxes, but 
before depletion, equivalent to 68 cents a share on 2,540,000 
no-par shares of stock. This compares with $2,448,198 or 96 
cents a share in frst quarter of 1931. 

During first quarter of 1932, company decreased its reserves, 
including reserves for depreciation and federal taxes, $12,327 
making total of these reserves $13,624,577 on March 31, last. 


Statement for quarter ended March 31, 1932, compares as 
follows: 





1932 1931 1930 1929 
*Net income.......... $1,722,535 $2,448,198 $3,803,701 $3,880,260 
2 1,270,000 2,540,000 2,540,000 2,540,000 
eee $452,535 $$91,802 $1,263,701 $1,340,260 
i 2 ar 26,340,783 25,108,843 22,652,261 16,641,343 
tp =" depreciation and federal taxes. {Includes reserve for depletion. 
eficit. 





Mathieson Quarter Earnings Hold 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., for quarter ended March 31, 
1932, shows net income of $250,285 after depreciation, depletion, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% 
preferred stock, to 32 cents a share on 650,436 shares of no-par 
common stock. This compares with $297,403 or 39 cents a share 
in first quarter of 1931. 

Income account for quarter ended March 31, 1932, compares 
as follows: 


1932 











1931 1930 1929 

Total ea@fn...:........ $538,586 $605,140 $866,412 $831,314 
Dene @ Geet... 2.5... 286,341 285,064 281,639 257,260 

pe rd gh SPD SEE $252,245 $320,076 $584,773 $574,054 
Inc cred (net)......... 14,477 11,067 20,923 .689 

i, 3 ee $266,722 $331,143 $605,696 $580,743 
1 eee 16,4 33,740 63,750 7A, 

Net income......... $250,285 $297,403 $541,946 $506,675 





Commercial Solvents Corp. reports for quarter ended March 
31, 1932, net profit of $293,454 after depreciation, interest, 
federal taxes and reserves, equivalent to 11 cents a share on 
2,530,174 no-par shares of common stock. This compares with 


$537,544 or 21 cents a share on 2,529,873 shares in first quarter 
of 1931. 
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Du Pont Reports 74 Cents in Quarter 


Du Pont and wholly owned subsidiaries for quarter ended 
March 31, 1932, shows net income of $9,689,433 after deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence, interest, federal taxes, etc., comparing with 
$12,656,929 in first quarter of 1931. 

After deducting debenture dividends and including $3,345 
company’s equity in undivided profits or losses of controlled 
companies not consolidated, there was a balance available for 
common stock in first quarter of 1932, of $8,059,134, equivalent 
to 74 cents a share (par $20) on 10,943,767 average number of 
common shares outstanding during the period. These earnings 
include dividends from General Motors Investment amounting 
to 45 cents a share on du Pont common stock. 

In first quarter of 1931, balance available for common stock, 
including $65,661 equity in undivided profits or losses of con- 
trolled companies not consolidated, was $11,229,595, equal to 
$1.01 a share on 11,065,762 average common shares. Earnings 
for that quarter included dividends from General Motors invest- 
ment amounting to 68 cents a share on du Pont common. 

Profit and loss surplus on March 31, 1932, was $186,050, 164, 
comparing with $198,933,044 on Dec. 31, 1931 and $208,186,635 
on March 31, 1931. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 
1932 compares as follows: 














1932 1931 1930 1929 
Oper income.......... $7,164,511 7019018 8 .....: uweeatas 
Depr. & obsol......... 3,303,383 3,049,039 
ere $3,861,128 $4,270,579 $6,748,281 7,442,844 
oS 6 4,989,333 7,484,000 10,481,065 17,466,131 
OS ree 1,262,577 1,232,504 1,008,782 1,096,119 
Total ine... ....... $10,113,038 $12,987,083 $18,238,128 $26,005,094 
rer 405,617 312,017 872,290 744,560 
| er rer ree 17,988 18,137 18,212 20,689 
MOG ing. ..66c.e 0 $9,689,433 $12,656,929 $17,347,626 $25,239,845 
eee 1,633,644 1,492,995 1,492,979 1,392,168 
COM GI ci vccivceuss 10,957,449 11,063,084 13,457,155 19,819,672 
1, $2,901,660 §$100,850 §$2,397,492 §$4,028,005 
ia | heer 198,933,044 208,082,665 144,920,215 105,710,319 
WRC MNES cinceacas  § Senciunes eae pF? ee 
Prem oncom stock .... pe ee ae 3,120 Pre ee 
Reval GM stk...... pk oy 22,457,745 24,953,050 
i) ee $186,050,164 $208,186,635 $177,242,512 $134,691,374 


*Surplus from issue of common stock sold under executives trust and bonus 
plans. {Surplus on December 31. {The value of du Pont Company’s invest- 
ment in General Motors Corp. common stock, equivalent to 9,981,220 shares, 
was adjusted on books of company in March, 1932, to $168,682,618, which 
closely corresponded to its net asset value as shown by balance sheet of General 
Motors Corp. at December 31, 1931. These shares are now valued at $16.90 
a share, previous valuation having been $17.90 a share. §Surplus 





Air Reduction Profit $652,214 


Air Reduction reports for quarter ended March 31, 1932, net 
profit of $652,214 after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., equiva- 
lent to 77 cents a share on 841,288 no-par shares of stock. This 
compares with $1 019,040 or $1.21 a share in the first quarter of 
1931. 

The consolidated income account for the quarter compares as 
follows: 











1932 1931 1930 1929 
on, ICTS eer $3,349,913 $4,479,015 $5,451,718 $4,732,385 
GH OMNES sic eee cestacees 2,238,196 2,814,798 3,244,677 2,894,520 

ek err $1,111,717 $1,664,217 $2,207,041 $1,837,865 
BPO gos 8s es ase nas 392,776 519,593 513,328 431,671 
WMS?) dastalencesouwes $718,941 $1,144,624 $1,693,713 $1,406,194 
Me ee er re 66,727 125,584 170,437 168,632 
RON 9 ox bdcvaice en $652,214 $1,019,040 $1,523,276 $1,237,562 





Monsanto Chemical and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
March 31, 1932, net profit of $275,859 after charges, depreciation, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent to 64 cents a share on 429,000 no- 
par shares of capital stock. This compares with $255,378 or 
59 cents a share in first quarter of 1931. 

Current assets as of March 31, 1932, including $2,111,844 cash 
and marketable securities, amounted to $6,002,937 and current 
liabilities were $967,688. This compares with current assets of 
$5,895,505 and current liabilities of $940,254 on December 31, 
1931. Earned surplus as of March 31, last, totaled $2,795,557, 
against $2,653,011 at close of 1931. 
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American Smelting 1931 Net $874,976 


American Smelting & Refining has issued its pamphlet report 
for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, showing consolidated net income of 
$874,976, after interest, depreciation, depletion and federal taxes, 
equivalent to $1.75 a share on 500,000 shares of 7% preferred 
stock. This compares with net income of $11,098,751, equal, 
after deducting preferred dividends, to $3.77 a share on 1,829,940 
no-par shares of common stock in 1930. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1931, including $20,943,979 cash 
and United States government securities, amounted to $69,163, 
087, and current liabilities were $10,979,908. This compares 
with cash and United States government securities of $24,932,505, 
current assets of $84,702,713, and current liabilities of $14,767,493 
at close of 1930. 

Consolidated income for year 1931 compares as follows: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 

















Net earn : , $9,278,957 $19,750,285 $32,659,728 $29,037,465 
Other ine , 953,634 1,815,271 1,803,143 2,064,298 
Gross inc. ntieweed $10,232,591 $21,565,556 $34, 462,871 $31,101,763 
Ad exp. etc . ; 1,781,654 2,119,800 2,093,686 1,894,942 
*Corp. tax 55 ths 364,905 671,489 2,314,369 2,421,345 
Interest ; ; 1,794,646 1,828,434 1,886,982 2,188,821 
Depr depl etc... > 5, 416, 410 5,847,082 6,336,251 6,010,452 
Net income $87 4, 97 6 $11,098,751 $21,831,583 $18,586,203 
Ist pfd divs ; 3,500,000 3,500,000 3,500,000 3,500,000 
2nd pfd divs 1,200,000 708,337 sa nae ats Rerere 
Com divs. ; 3,659,927 7,319,760 7,319,760 5,489,820 
Deficit ; $7, 484, 95 $429,346 11,011,823 {$9,596,383 
Prev surp slew ‘ 37,540, 618 44,281, 168 35,282,584 27,047,225 
Total surp... ote $30,( 055, 667 $43,851, 822 $46,294,407 $36,643,608 
(ee 1,119,901 125,161 
Mtl stk res . ‘ 1,706,500 5,704,000 > ee Fe 
Reduct of prop acct.. — Cees BAe ne ce 
Other res ‘ — 607,204 893,338 1,235,863 
P & Leur... E 23,349, 167 $37, 540,618 $44,: 281, 168 $35,282,584 


*Includes estimated federal taxes. +For extraordinary obsolescence, 
contingencies, ete. {Surplus. 





Imperial Chemical 1931 Report 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., for year ended Dec. 31, 
1931, shows net profit of £3,408,290, after reserve for obsolescence 
and depreciation and provision for income taxes, equivalent, 
after dividends paid on preference stock, to 4.18% on £43,589,601 
ordinary shares (par £1). This compares with net profit in 1930 
of £4,473,392, equal, after dividends paid on preference and 
crdinary stocks, to 2.79% on £10,868,259 deferred shares 
(par 10s). 

Income account of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., for year 


ended Dec. 31, 1931, compares as follows: 








1931 1930 1929 
NIN. i xcs ave calwine Suse .... £4,668,685 £5,129,757 £6,502,340 
ee ee ee ee re ee ey Pe ree WAR 529,020 
Res for obsol... . ; se aleuidineie tices ae 1,000,000 500,000 575,478 
Prov for ine tax... ee ene 260,395 156,365 146,654 
Net profit... nage Genin .....+. £3,408,290 £4,473,392 £5, 251, 188 
Bal from prev year....... Pigeaeieate 653,483 349,926 108,807 
Tot al : See Tee Se eee 061,7 773 £4,823,318 £5,359,995 
Pref divs ‘ eed oy aul 1,583,416 1,554,554 1,407,755 
Ordinary divs...... Se ee ae Le‘ 1,961,532 2,615,281 3,383,964 
Divs on def stock ee ae Rr eee aes 217,353 
Balance car forward................ £516,825 £653,483 £350, 9: 23 


I. G. Reports Profit of Rm. 155,308,000 


I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. reports gross profit for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1931, of rm. 155,308,000 against rm. 217,481,000 in pre- 
ceding year. Net profit after deducting interest, taxes, deprecia- 
tion, ete. for year 1931 was rm. 44,515,000 comparing with rm. 
89,220,000 in 1930. After dividends paid in 1931 amounting to 
rm. 47,950,000 against rm. 85,546,000 in previous year, and 
directors fees there was a debit of rm. 4,462,000 which was 
deducted from last year’s credit balance of rm. 6,944,000, leaving 
rm. 2,482,000 carried forward. 

Report states color, drugs and photo business was satisfactory, 
but nitrate sales were down 16°% and synthetic gasoline showed 
losses. In 1932 sales of all products show decreases. 
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Atlas Powder Shows Net Loss 


Atlas Powder reports for quarter ended March 31, 1932, net 
loss of $79,230 after depreciation, taxes, etc. This compares with 
net profit of $157,291, equivalent after dividend requirements on 
6% preferred stock, to four cents a share on 261,438 no-par shares 
of common stock in first quarter of 1931. 

Current assets as of March 31, last, including $5,131,026 cash, 
bank acceptances, U. S. government securities and other market- 
able securities at cost, amounted to $10,665,737 and current 
liabilities were $545,426. This compares with cash and market- 
able securities of $4,670,921, current assets of $11,367,961 and 
current liabilities of $756,727 on March 31, 1931. Above current 
assets include investment in company’s preferred and common 
stocks and employes’ stock subscription accounts. Surplus 
amounted to $4,206,626 against $3,103,370 on March 31, of 
preceding year. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 
1931, compares as follows: 





1932 1931 1930 1929 
Not sales;:....'... ..... $2,078,210 $3,299,121 $4,253,635 $5,609,638 
RMS. < fie.cislaeh s/s 79,230 $$157,291 1$350,697 1$523,089 
Pfd AS ere 147,913 148,006 135,000 x 
Def aft pfd divs..... $227,143 *$9,285 *$215,697 *$388,089 


*Surplus. tProfit. tAfter, depreciation, taxes, etc. 





Tennessee Corp. and subsidiaries for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, 
shows net profit of $5,365 after depreciation, interest, taxes, etc., 
equivalent to less than 1 cent a share on 857,871 no-par shares of 
capital stock. This compares with $1,034,907, or $1.20 a share, on 
857,761 shares in 1930. 

Company bought $100,000 of Series B bonds for the sinking 
fund, reducing outstanding bonded indebtedness Dec. 31, 1931 to 
$3,107,900. Depreciation writeoff was less than during ordinary 
years because, with output smaller, wear and tear on machinery 
was less. 

Consolidated income account for year 1931, compares as 
follows: 














31 1930 192. 1928 
Sales Ter rerrer ee: 379, 760 $12,106,518 $12 305, 407 $10,223,579 
PNG AN ssc oh eee 125,439 211,054 454,365 277,902 
fi rr errr $7,698,199 $12,317,572 $12,849,772 $10,501,481 
Costs, a. tax, ete.. 7,231,051 10,246,843 10,150,579 8,717,857 
Interest . HP a foes 190,474 196,474 192,670 88,801 
Res for min int....... 235 13,747 err 
en, ee 271,074 752,036 458,252 427,597 
POUNEEOOR. co icicaks: = s ee aeer 73,565 i.) re 
Net profit. ......... $5,365 $1,034,907 $1,877,431 +$1,276,226 
PNGMOOOED . ook i 50 5a 214,454 857,683 847,605 596,566 
RNG 5 visa ceca $209,089 *$177,224 *$1,029,826 *$670,660 


*Surplus. {Profit before federal taxes. 

Adolph Lewisohn, president, Tennessee Corp., says in annual 
report: 

“Low prices of cotton and other agricultural products have 
severely reduced purchasing power of the farmer, and, con- 
sequently, the demand for fertilizer. This in turn has affected 
very adversely consumption of sulfuric acid, one of the principal 
constituents in the manufacture of fertilizer. ‘The price of 
copper also has a pronounced effect upon earnings. Sales of 
‘“‘Loma”’ were the largest since this product was introduced to 
the public.”’ 


Carman & Co., Inc., and subsidiaries for year ended Dec. 31, 
1931, shows consolidated net profit of $83,562 after charges and 
federal taxes. After deducting dividends on $2 Class A stock, 
the balance available for sinking fund requirements and Class B 
stock was equivalent to 11 cents a share on 76,814 no-par 
shares of Class B stock. This compares with net profit in 1930 of 
$218,838, equal to $1.84 a share on 76,781 Class B shares. 





Parker Rust-Proof Co. reports for quarter ended March 31, 
1932, surplus of $96,116 after charges, depreciation and preferred 
dividends, but before federal taxes, comparing with $208,830 in 
first quarter of 1931. 
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Now packed in our new shipping 
case shown below, with the 
following advantages for you: 


1. Guarantees safe transportation. 


2. Light weight, hence low freight expense, 
shipping and returning. 


3. Easy to open and easy to close. No nails 
to pull. Ready to return, as is, when 
bottles are emptied. 


4. No interior packing in contact with body 
of bottle. Labels always clean and legible. 


Nation-wide branches and warehouses 
assure an excellence of delivery service in 
keeping with the High Quality of our 
oe products. 

& 


Write, wire or phone ournearest branch prem 
listed below: 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
ciavieiann ree OHIO 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Ave. 


Branches and Warehouses: 


Albany Cincinnati New Orleans 
Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Charlotte New Haven St. Louis 
Chicago St. Paul 

San Francisco—576 Mission Street 


Los Angeles—2260 East 15th Street 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 


Heavy Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELLI 


C.P. NITRIC ACID 
C.P. SULPHURIC ACID 
C.P. HYDROCHLORIC ACID 


C.P. AMMONIUM 
HYDROXIDE 
















GRASSELLI GRADE} 


CA Standard Held High for 93 Years 
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The Industry’s Stocks 






























1932 Sales Earnings 
Apr. 1932 1931 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low Apr. 1932 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
36} 51 3532 624 353 1093 47% © 96,300 298,400 Air Reduction.................. No 830,000 $3.00 4.54 6.32 
53} 75} 52) 87} 524 1823 64 490,100 1,635,000 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 9.77 
104 117 963 119 964 133} 100 3,100 7,100 fy Oe. eee 100 93,000 7.00 ) 
43 54 43 7h 4} Sot 5} 4,800 11,300 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Yr. Je. 30 Nil 
8 10 74 11 64 144 5 38,400 257,900 Amer. Com. Alo.............00-. No 389,000 d1.27 
384 44§ 36) 51} 36} 26,500 75,035 American Home Products........ No 611,000 .35 e 
9} 103 7} 18% 7} 58} 17} 43,300 250,200 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 3.77 
45 57 45 85 . 45 138} 75 4,600 11,600 he Ee een 100 ,000 7.00 
; , ‘ 44 : 76,200 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 d2.86 
Sh OE FTE 8 7} 18 103 5,700 14,300 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
; i : } 9,400 106,600 Armour & Co..............0005 No 50,000,000 
10} 16 9} 25) Of 54 18 7,400 14,300 Atlas Powder Co................ No 265, 4.00 .59 2.67 
.. 61 574 79} 57} 99% 774 1,360 2,570 oy BESTS © ee See ener 100 96, 6.00 
oi Sh 24 5 2} 3,800 22,700 Celanese Corp. of America....... No 1,000,000 
3 i. 8h Hh TA woe 3,800 10,200 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 d7.61 
8} 8 8} 154 8) 25) 8} 100 800 ce eee 100 63,000 
22} 273 22 314 22 504 24 11,600 38,900 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 3.76 
22 30; 213 41% 214 111§ 32 61,800 259,200 Columbian Carbon.............. No 499, 5.00 5.04 
64 7 5} 10} 53 21 64 100,900 483,500 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,530,000 1.00 -83 1.07 
32} 413 29) 47% 29} | 364 91,300 258,700 Corn Products...... SUN ea See 25 2,530,000 3.00 4.82 
112 126 104 1294 104 152% 116 1,050 2,700 Fe rs GU e604 4. 650:6's cere 100 50,000 7.00 
3 6 3 > 5} 2 23 3} 7,800 32,900 Davison Chem. Co.............. No ,000 Yr. Je.'30 4.00 
93 11 9} 13} 92 19) 84 1,700 2,500 Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘A’”’.......... No 160,000 1.20 2.24 
80} 80 95 80 109 100 30 140 7% eam. 1etwld.... ies .ees 100 16,000 7.00 
38 48) 333 57 333 16S000.  GUABOO Tira TO. ook 5 ce cecc sc occccecce No 3,501,000 1.00 7 
28} 451 27% 59} 273 107 50+ ——_ aero DuPont de “i “apd Reidel ts aes 20 11,014,000 pe 4.29 4.52 
90 1033 90 105 90 185 7 6, eS SC er 1 78, i 
481 73 474 87] 473 et a7 122,600 524,100 Resumes EE Se ee Ne 2,261,000 5.00 8.84 
... 119 110 119 99 135 103 160 550 SOGOU IE, 5 6 osc cick cc asss 100 62,000 6.00 
143 16; 14 194 14 43} 13 24,100 122,900 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 4.00 3.26 w4.77 
44 58 «6447 44 164 4 6,800 Bee ES 0 eee No 695,000 Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
B56 | 420«C3BssiéiACti«‘«S8'S; 40 250 450 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 000 7.00 Yr. Oct. '30 Nil 
17 22) «17)0 «28k «17: «=—4384 = 133 1,200 4,800 Hercules Powder Co............. No ,000 3.00 1.04 2.61 
. 90 79 943 79 119} 95 790 1,830 fo | a oo 100 114,000 7.00 
253 28 244 38} 234 86 21 16,700 121,300 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 4.00 7.74 
i .. oe ee | 2,800 AGIOD Tabata, BIO. 5 oc ones cicscsesices No 450,000 Yr. Je .'30 1.68 
33. O«*# 33.7 32 514 4} 800 3,200 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.’30 14.58 
te | § lj ; 12,400 79,000 Intern. Combustion............. No 1,049,513 
54 7% 54 OF 5h 206 7 184,500 742,800 Intern. Nickel............... é No 14,584,000 1.00 67 
163 163 14 23) 14 42 18 7,400 SOA00 TCA BANE... inc ccccccceccees No 240,000 3.00 
9 6©9~«6100=C fo 8)tsédHEECé 10,200 11,900 Kellogg (Spencer).............0. No 598,000 0.80 h1.14 
} $ 9 } 461,400 3,502,300 Kreuger & Toll.............. re 
33§ 434 33} 563 33} SE ee ee SS ere No 748,996 8.00 
15} 18} 15 24} 15 7,400 AB.O00 Tehn & Pink ...........ccccesss No 419,166 3.00 
11} 17} 113 22 113 55% 134 10,400 37,900 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 2, 4.00 2.96 5.22 
23638 «62h 0 COSRCsCS17 33 23,300 63,400 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 1.00 96 
6 9 44 23 4} 37% 16 10,500 21,680 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 428,180 3.50 
10} 12 10 153 10 25 13 900 5,900 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No ,000 2.60 2.61 
12 144 12 220i 12 314 12 9,200 34,600 Mathieson Alkali. .... Raia seks No 650,000 2.00 1.88 2.96 
.. 100} 893 118 893 125% 1064 470 1,110 7% cum. pfd...... iaoeueee 100 28,000 7.00 
204 234 20$ 30% 20} 29 16} 11,000 46,900 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 1.71 
18 19} 17} 24} af 364 16 8,400 77,500 National Dist. Prod............. No 252,000 2.00 — 1.23 
534 53} 92 534 132 78% 6,200 9,200 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 
102} 121 100 125 100 143 111 3,050 5,210 Teeuns Ao Ed... kc es 100 ,000 7.00 
854 100 85 105 85 120 102 820 1,220 CW eum, “B old... ccccess 100 103,000 6.00 
21} 244 21 323 21 46% 22 9,400 44,500 Penick & Ford.................- No 425,000 1.00 . 4.01 
304 324 254 423 254 714 363 79,200 307,700 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je.’30 3.36 
18 24§ 163 274 163 513 23} 155,700 407,200 Standard Oil, Calif. No 12,846,000 2.50 2.88 
22§ 283 19} 314 19% 524 26 771,200 1,514,400 Standard Oil, N. J.. 25 25,419,000 1.00 1.65 
8} 9 8 10 8 2 8} 247,300 941,700 Standard Oil, N. Y.* 25 17,809,000 1.60 92 
1 1 i 88 oak Es 8 3,600 15,600 Tenn. Corporation No 857, 1.00 1.21 
18 21} 16 263 16 55% 193 93,600 274,000 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 4.00 3.52 5.50 
18 28} 172 36% 173 72 27% 460,000 1,161,500 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 2.60 3.12 
o 29 Ti 4. 93 2 Ss 11,900 42,900 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 = 1.43 
20} 234 19} 314 19} 77% 20 600 486,700 U.S. Ind. Ale. Co............... No 74,000 6.00 _- 22.96 
7) 12h 7h 18f 7h 76% 11 48,600 899,200 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,000 3.00 , 2.95 
i ; } 3} i 1,800 852,400 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
33 4 340 4h 4 17 2 2,900 ¥ 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. "30 2.63 
244 244 20. 30) 9 72 35 2'500 6400  7%cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 7.00 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 
5} i 5} 12 5} 40 7t 2,900 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 2.00 1.79 2.51 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30 
w 13 mos. 
z Before inventory adjustment 
* Socony Vacuum 
NEW YORK CURB 
5} 6) 5) 6 5} 8 5 1,200 2,400 Acetol Prod. conv. ‘‘A”.......... No 60,000 
1} 2 li 3 1; 19 14 1,100 8,300 Agfa Ansco Corp.............65- No 300,000 
25 ait 24 613 24 224 48 12,000 DS eee No 1,473,000 21,93 
37 514 36 673 36 109§ 56 4,430 10,130 ee see 100 1,473,000 6.00 
2}. 34 23 «5} 23 12k 2 40,900 Amer. Cyanamid “B’ ........... No 2,404,000 
ry 4 ; 15 i 3,: Angl ilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
:° i 1} i 4 1,200 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 Yr. Je. '30 1.87 
Rr age sce wen oO conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
478 Chemical Markets 
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Earnings 
Apr 1931 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last Migh Low High fo High Low Apr. 1932 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 
ss 4 2 2 We SS i 1,500 9,000 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 
12 16 12 24% 12 813 16 825 3,000 Celanese 7% cum. part. Ist pfd... 100 148,000 7.00 
244 244 244 42 22 65 25 100 410)" ¢% —_ prior pfd...... eves 100 115,000 7.00 
2 2 2 3 | eee 200 FV GOe COI CN oc cc ececccecees No 195,000 
535 5 HI 54 9 53 100 TOW COURS Bloicc cc ccccvcesccs 1£ 
ahs 31 25% 353 2523 51 304 800 ee ee Oe No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
7i OS 8} 52 13 St 800 1,900 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 
2 2% 2 2% 2% @ 32 100 200 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1.21 
ed ms aa age Monroe Chem... ........cccccee: No 126,000 
wes Pee 60 20 Shawinigan W. & P...... seedese No 2,178,000 2.50 
24 294 223 324 223 664 34 1,750 2,625 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug. ’30 4.14 
i 2 1} $ 3 1,100 po Oe eer No 600,000 
a 2 ee 384 134 147,400 147,400 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 16,851,000 2.50 2.73 
14% 174 14 18} 14} 303 14 10,650 PA A eee 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.08 
2 3 1 5} 13 16 1 10,900 SA I eg cilesieudeckecass No 600,000 10.00 
PO er ee ey United Chemicals............... 
: Bae ae WS. PES ake 500 2,600 $3 cum. part. pfd. waenas No 115,000 3.00 
CLEVELAND 
ee ee ee ee ae ee Cleve-Cliffs Iron ,$5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 11.42 
27 32 25 36 25 514 30 1,731 4,591 Dow Chemical Co...........2.6- No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
25 29 23 35 23 684 33} 3,015 10,350 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug. '30 4.14 
CHICAGO 
244 27 233 312 233 393 264 1,950 SGT BO Pes 65k 65-6 Cercnccers No 145,000 2.50 3.32 
3 3 3 4 3 5 863 150 de ee ree No 126,000 1.21 1.09 
21 25 21 324 21 33 24 130 1,020 (ee eee ee No 30,000 3.50 
15% 174 144 19 144 304 164 29,800 SOG BW OB Cok 6 ike isc iccdeaccces 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.08 
CINCINNATI 
32 34 254 423 254 71 364 27,935 55,355 Procter & Gamble. ........02¢: No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je. ‘30 3.36 
PHILADELPHIA 
35 35 75 373 100 Pennsylvania Salt............+4- 50 150,000 5.00 Yr. Je.'30 7.97 
The Industry’s Bonds 
1932 ; Sales Out- 
Apr. 1932 1931 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. standing 
Last tligh Low High Low High Low Apr. 1932 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
74 78 75 80 69 99 69} 6 i ir CE OMG cee aleve Kocsis cance caGes en Kae actin 1942 5 A.O. 4,554,000 
584 69 55 70} 55 102 52 304 1,078 Amer. I. G. Chem. conv. 5s. 1949 54 M.N. 29,933,000 
83} 1013 80 1013 80 1044 853 348 1,166 Am. Smelt & Ref. Ist. 5s. Ged : ; 1947 5 A.O. 36,578,000 
ah 10 2 12 2 63} 7% 64 288 Anglo-Chilean s. f. deb. 7 ... 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
95; 954 92 954 85} 103 89 55 239 Atlantic Refin. deb. 5s........ 1937 5 J. J. 14,000,000 
40 55 493 60 49; 104 59 45 54 Interlake Iron Corp. Ist 514s 1945 54 M.N. 6,629,000 
103} 103} 101% 1034 100% 105} 100 29 87 Corn Prod. Refin. Ist s. f. 50. Sere Tee ee ee Tree Terry ete 1934 5 M.N. 1,822,000 
3i 114 3% 144 33 754 6 210 1,70: Eee Pete OO. Go eo 5c icc ccsiccsccccscccecesceccs 1954 6 J.J. 32,000, 
744 75 654 76 654 96 673 202 SAR REE he OE TONS sooo bc cb ciccerrciverdnacévcdsese 1937 5} F.A. 17,500,000 
723 85 724 89 724 103 80 110 SiG Bnew Be, Fewene, GF BOGOR ecg occ cc ccicccccesccesacteses 1942 5 M. 8. 15,000,000 
101} 102 100% 102 994 105} 983° 968 MOBY Starman CHE NG. GON On. o6coci ci ccctscccccuscecavcens 1946 5 F.A. 120,000,000 
91 91; 88} 93% 87 1064 85 371 ere Ce CUE EN, WG WO ic cbc ivinciecnaccceraecocees 1951 44 J.D. 50,000,000 
60 63 55 8 50 99 45 15 S68: Ténn. Corporation deb. G6: “B.. .c ccs cvcccsccecce ...ee. 1944 6 M.S. 3,308,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
86 943 86 98; 86 1054 93% 258,000 1.225000 Alumina Co. 1. GOBs Geiss. cccccciccccccccwaccsescens 1952 5 M. 8. 37,115,000 
62% 72 62% 74 62 1043 66 105,000 Py I I ON ia FS hao kc ec cede cciucvecewaiecbicesos 1948 5 J.J. 20,000,000 
Sai 163 154 22 15 56 10 13,000 GHG Mees eee. GE Cite OOo ook iccccccsoccccscccssocccces 1936 64 M.S. 1,737,000 
25 25 24 25 24 43 29 3,000 9,000 General Rayon 6s. “A”............ bees eeewe ceed seebecaes 1948 § J. D. 5,085,000 
93 954 914 96 914 1034 40} 183,000 a CI ee ook oe 6 0ra.0, da Woian het nec sandaesegucerte 1937 5 J. D. 30,414,000 
924 934 91 954 91 104 74 185,000 684,000 SE US OI ooo ccc cin smecsaceeseceensedans 1947 5 F. A. 35,000,000 
703 843 65 88 64 1023 66 465,000 1,004,000 Koppers G. & C. deb, 58.....0.. ccc cece ccc cececccceeees 1947 5 J.D. 23,050,000 
654 70 2 76 62 98% 56 262,000 882,000 Shawinigan W. & _ Ans. WU i ctcueduadaw ceewe coeudeneuds 1967 44 A.O. 35,000,000 
65} 69} 62 76 62 984 58 130,000 418,000 4%s., eerie .... 1968 44 M.N. 16,108,000 
100 1004 994 1003 98} 104 99; 129,000 484,000 Swift & Co., > 1944 5 J.J. 22,916,000 
--. 1014 1014 1014 99 1044 95 114,000 205,000 Westvaco Ghintine Prod. 5% Dia acdteewesecuuies Cera een es 1937 54 M.S. 1,992,000 
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Chemical Exports and Imports 


U. S. Chemical Export Figures for February 

























































































FEBRUARY— TWO MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY— 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED 
1931 1932 
GROUP 8—CHEMICALS AND RELATED Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
FOE eisicd Sincinispasinnobmininaiiawodcakeieee eS ees $6, 450, 648 ||....-...-.-.-- G17, Gta Gee |... on ences $12, 910, 237 
A: SORA NB sae ckb cn cde FUR OU kcwasnccncs Ey Pes ineascnccncnes oi et See ed 1, 348, 113 
NN ite Sted eo ee a eens 106, 151 116, 003 16, 389 3, 676, 342 701, 592 127, 324 20, 972 
"SERENE RISER ASE: 9, 290 694 2, 250 4, 27, 17,7 60, 691 142, 218 
NS ee er 6, 710 23, 004 196, 794 7, 811 75, 310 27, 404 427 
ne rane Sina eee sarge foe ne aa 23,707 | 1,264,085 | 393,493 || 4,003,022 | as zor | 3,018 08 po 
a ) ¥ and color lakes. -_ R 4 , 201 018, 1 
Other coal-tar products, exclusive of medici- oe a 
DME ctiwacnnnen piensa ceetapcaranibankaenmane 50, 925 344, 048 74, 638 1, 270, 288 117, 007 856, 419 141, 153 
C’. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES. --._..--...-- 1/006, 086 7.........5. oe dh | Ee 2 816,008 |. .o Soc 1, 614, 930 
Nicotine sulphate (40% basis) ...........-...-- 33, 423 13, 467 8, 441 108, 362 76, 596 19, 228 13, 834 
a ee ree eee 36, 583 70, 787 5, 883 505, 426 53, 794 88, 071 8, 459 
CE UR ieninseederiisncancecnnonnece 8, 580 8, 840 299, 640 16, 087 596, 236 23, 981 
Other agricultural insecticides, fungicides, and 
similar preparations and materials....-.....- 73, 378 389, 301 34, 651 1, 118, 083 120, 876 697, 527 58, 225 
Household insecticides and exterminators. - -.- | YS eee 1, 076, ce NS eee 
— ——— RTERmeE: | TNE AGRGIORGS NaDUNARE ou rd > ae ee Cee eee 485, 733 | 134, 868 
I MEIN 6k sthiens so skbancnohnnassl Me aiscbbinnsknuebeebehonoseeosane 5 a eee er \ 
Household disinfectants, deodorants, germi- —_ | —— 
cides, and similar preparations--.-.......-..-- 41, 685 85, 441 14, 235 487, 717 73, 157 225, 158 | 25, 784 
D. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS............-._...-.------ | rae ly) nn mereee ef San nene 2, 711, 312 
Acids and anhydrides— 
Organic (exclusive of coal-tar acids)... ...._- 10, 038 39, 148 10, 716 58, 046 13, 862 97, 580 16, 107 
Inorganic— 
| RSS err mins fermen emer ene 3, 453 4, 424 41, 874 4, 81 47, 657 5, 800 
I ka ee 6, 747 1 4, 438 679, 529 12, 219 537, 987 9, 724 
Hydrochloric (muriatic).........-......... 13, 370 724, 871 11, 743 1, 474, 695 , 650, 590 , 238 
PS eee eee een 8 1 268, 12, 321 481, 407 25, 769 494, 900 24, 563 
AD oogther inorganic acids and anhydrides. .__. 29, 957 693, 611 20, 284 , 880 40, 762 1, 378, 290 45, 293 
NE te Sb cininnae ca nanem an caaaneten $8, 761 39, 434 $16, 092 63, 434 $31, 730 76, 087 $34, 508 
I EER ienentcccsnccanencaveeen 2, 17 2, 017 49, 577 6, 842 38, 573 4, 489 
Butanol (butyl alcohol) ..............-.-.---. 18, 967 110, 749 13, 050 28, 978 126, 211 16, 612 
RR kero ceccncgccnimentamaundeeke 73, 615 12, 915 18, 3, 359 219, 806 26, 843 
a ctennctheetcukoonapkecnseesestincers 27, 409 382, 786 26, 629 529, 574 46, 966 , 728 69, 188 
Carbon —— Lciacccdinonaehseaenawiis 2, 728 98, 903 4, 378 81, 4, 522 131, 524 6, 046 
Carbon bisul: _ ee ener 14, 252 221, 163 13, 711 263, 014 19, 395 418, 378 , 225 
Formaldehyde (formalin) diicenncntamnsiotownne 23, 244 368 17, 174 612, 734 36, 978 636, 815 31, 339 
Ethylene compounds........-..-.------------- 13,°107 59, 410 8, 994 101, 726 22, 636 100, 606 15, 917 
IR nn duddennnauasnocnsiceocucsena 686 72, 500 498, 724 64, 000 1, 390, 602 143, 775 
Other synthetic organic products.............- 16, 671 196, 850 35, 171 238, 211 37, 752 367, 213 120 
— or aceto ulose solutions, collodion, 
et PE eee aes 28, 838 224, 455 40, 021 251, 396 68, 861 3651, 424 64, 009 
ammeaiam compounds (except sulphate, 
hosphate, and anhydrous ammonia) ---.... 7,820 37, 003 3, 237, 589 13, 689 75, 284 6, 076 
Alum REEL EE 37,173 | 3,005, 949 32, 849 7, 598, 758 | 436 5, 965, 330 801 
Other aluminum compounds. ........-...--.-- 18, 483 112, 544 11, 098 483, 504 | 47, 289 164, 898 14, 039 
= a 
cece itheeds dtedinioerknsestasknes 6, 436 256, 843 9, 990 270, 717 13, 261 613, 300 23, 758 
Chlorinated lime (bleaching powder) .......- 5,1 98, 5, 205 210, 470 9, 495 181, 051 7, 963 
RE Te. 11, 400 572, 753 6, 306 1, 951, 034 24, 704 921, 836 9, 957 
= ange pence arsenste, cyanide, and nitrate-_ 21, 241 2, 387 177, 8, 999 178, 141 12, 007 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol)...........---..- 37, 483 270, 420 8, 272 1, 932, , 092 792, 049 24, 154 
Hydrogen peroxide (or dioxide)................ 23, 021 32, 065 4, 740 230, 41, 451 97, 364 14, 105 
See am compounds (not fertilizers)......... 21, 588 87, 936 16, 790 244, 531 41,012 228, 780 46, 641 
IID aSincdccastcckpcccsnceuna 810, 868 | 30, 840, 952 609, 051 76, 238, 990 1, 695, 365 72, 860, 031 1, 427, 506 
Bichromate and chromate.................-- 16, 156 391 20, 148 507, 433 32, 340 1, 121, 924 63, 130 
aereey ee ec kicatebtnsbatnindenna cine ee 23, 759 81, 386 9, 983 228, 108 36, 225 139, 19, 384 
ol See 277, 981 | 12,029, 580 222, 086 26, 426, 329 636, 587 32, 796, 816 340 
—— ae SS eres 40,940 | 4, 513, 876 36, 739 8, 905, 244 82, 547 9, 555, 416 78, 303 
dich dni betaeeencesnseennamed 63,072 | 1, 833, 442 36, 644 9, 246, 830 144, 230 3, 81' 435 6K, 244 
Lnasdstepecehsabipdoebsneonensscesene 7, 120 382, 385 5, 503 1, 422, 454 18, 055 1, 060, 090 16, 253 
Sinerbonate (acid soda or baking soda)---..-- 30,046 | 1, 284, 142 24, 331 3, 308, 761 63, 356 2, 530, 144 47, 754 
eee 8, 799 34, 280 772 1, 307, 044 14, 294 82, 356 055 
Bisulphate eee 10, 911 40, 783 92 2, 615, 342 17, 085 178, 966 757 
Hydroxide (caustic soda)............-.--.--- 281,841 | 9, 230, 386 211, 502 19, 837, 399 552, 447 19, 723, 580 458, 523 
PR cnecvapesabuennscscssonus<pucsdsund 2, 359 18, 129 629 194, 102 5, 786 83, 772 2, 289 
eee 47 2, 063 223 2, 425 81 43, 043 3, 537 
Sodium phosphate (mono, di or tri) _.......- 19, 071 653, 883 17, 464 944, 30, 052 935, 139 834 
Other sodium compounds... ..........-...- mR 766 344, 898 22, 935 1, 292, 183 62, 280 792, 713 49, 103 
Tin compounds. .......- 9, 788 101, 368 15, 588 141, 002 323 115, 980 19, 169 
Zinc compounds 6, 533 60, 124 3, 553 310, 410 12, 184 83, 642 
Gases, a, liquefied, and — 
Ammonia, anhydrous. 28, 511 74, 593 9, 746 414, 876 51,598 284, 561 209 
eae 17, 916 979, 494 25, 250 1, 627, 853 628 1, 535, 209 39, 618 
Other Z, 341, 356 29, 573 767 57, 590 468, 304 50, 221 
Other in ustrial cheuslcais oe — kD eee eee 280, 671 
E. PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES............-- Ree Isvsccccescc | ne BGRIONS lovcscecccesace 1, 800, 349 
Mineral-earth pigments— 
0 ay er my a — and other forms of 
n oxide for ae 15, 892 | 1, 005, 130 24, 818 1, 391, 416 687 1, 479, 797 355 
Other mineral-earth pigments (whiting, 7 = ™ 
OS RAE ET Meee 21, 519 479, 982 6, 701 2, 181, 212 3, 752 1, 220, 071 16, 177 
480 Chemical Markets May ’32: XXX, 5 
































































































































oe FEBRUARY— TWO MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY— 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED QUAN- 
— 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Chem cal “= Seti Quantity Value | Quantity | Value || Quantity | Value Quantity | Value 
Ch EES eee een eene Db... 1, 080, 626 77, 065 311, 226 23, 298 2, 314, 728 164, 395 705, 621 51, 819 
SRR EO NER RR aR Biicccse 704, 194 31, 465 | 1, 048, 825 43, 187 || 1,316, 599 * 425 , 846 
Bone black and iamipbingk wesecesseesceceees Lb... 210.218 | 10,196 | "130,653 | oak || 4a 200 20776; “ioo30| 18,007 
Red lead, litharge, and orange mineral eer ; 6 315, 163 19, 830 6, 362, 138 290, 97 14, a = = = 14, 582, 445 692, 134 
= Ndi ic rc bawitdcadsissasccenedsced 
GR iat hianstnbtacntinsictsvetecataas 
Dry. eth datsatokbantscrocncecwiacasccces 
Other chemical pigments ooo aa-- 
oe paints, liquid and plastic_........ 29, 711 
Oe RD Lb......| 215,512 32,951 | 122, 608 29, 830 490, 566 68,852 | 272, 560. 56, 161 
ip ead a mop or cold-wa aints, dry ' | F 4 . 
Nitrocellulose rat | lacquers— —— i a a 24, 676 1, 044, 419 53, 833 1, 009, 873 53, 255 
enc eenwonesetntinnseesscencncenanne 17, 986 57, 832 20,751 | 56, 948 39, 971 124, 435 40,775 108, 982 
SS RR ce eR NPR 7, 235 16, 725 7038! 15, ; ‘ 4 
Thinners for nitrocellulose lacquers 29, 742 36, 678 11 sop | is oH is is7 a2 oot oe ‘02 ‘0, 384 
Ready-mixed paints, stains, and enamels 149, 964 296, 521 80,118 | 155, 145 || 315, 156 645, 571 168, 869 336, 879 
Varnishes (oil or spirit, and liquid dryers) 43, 196 19, 377 22, 962 || , 95, 313 48, 499 | 57, 880 
Paint and varnish removers.........-..... 1 845 2, 840 814 1, 362 || 3, 507 4, 852 1756 | 2) 523 
F. FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 103,971 | 1,307, 006 98, 264 | 1, 254, 623 198, 067 2, 351, 453 177, 606 149, 669 
Nitrogenous fertilizer materials— 
mmonium sulphate.............-..--__- 12, 177 407, 317 7 | 
+ rah ream peste pce nghne em : = 258, 643 2 2 ase soe | = oa7 Be 362 a me 1 ion 21 
rgan. al ee | pat ” ’ ’ . 
Phosphatic fertilizer materials— =o ™ o@ 25, 449 5, 904 
Phosphate rock— | 
«Land pebble. MO as Sea es Ton — 27 330 9, 793 55, 009 || 2,913 20, 828 116, 854 
acne on....- 74,147| 325, 689 55,131 | 243,619 || 141, 938 601, 078 | ; 967 
pe oe i adaamenisies Fh —— 6, 314 71, 514 141 6, 500 | 11, 815 134, 438 e O10 | oo ne 
eddbes wa cedemamuie aa % | 
Potassl fertiliz, per me = 780 197 8, 499 x 68, 911 326 | 14, 666 
otassium chloride or muriate_.......-..___- Ton..... 1, 420 4, 205 |........... 2,715 122, 791 
Other potash fertilizers..............-....... Ton..... oi 06UlUé“( st )6)~—ClUrhM)!! CCl at eee nn eee ins tmaenasnann 
a anna ee lertitzers— u“ 2, 980 601 21, 364 | 55 | 3, 061 
rogenous phosphatic types_.........---.-- ya | 3, 052 $132, 014 701 7, 05 « ‘ 9 16 wn) RF 
Nitrogenous phosphatic potassic types.-.__- eOBn 20 | vs | SEES ; an See cata ° = = rrr —— $80, 854 
Prepared fertilizer mixtures........----------- Ton..... 462 15, 993 133 4, 860 957 30,968; 77] Sri 5,518 
. 7 
U. S. Chemical Import Figures for February 
FEBRUARY— TWO MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY— 
UNIT OF 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED | QUAN- See aera 
— 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Quantity { Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity | Value 
eo AND RELATED | | ” 
13 Cl 5), are Se era aa Meee. oe apne | (A 53 | re CXC a a | 16, 746 OIG fanaa ca etnencas | 9, 246, 678 
A. COAL-TAR PRODUCTS.........-.-------00---2222- ee caer: 866, 066 |........-.-- el C= 1,439, 959 
Crude— | | 
| free..| Gal..... 3, 746, 232 351, 507 432, 908 58, 474 7, 366, 192 725, 715 3, 646, 271 | 363, 074 
RE fe cetkkincnibihadduwescedwud a eee eee BRGte Wescaosascsus r | See 126, G6 |. ......cccense 126, 318 
en . bite iri ad oni. Sie Fy ae enc ee ee 98, 106 29, 964 160, 756 10, 749 126, 979 | 79, 386 
POU tock dsaitiauddssddancecawcaena oo a oe 61, 758 27, 552 92, 616 56, 754 145, 558 62, 737 143, 750 | 80, 621 
PU, cas, Cele eats, et | 
colors, dyes, s , color acids, and color " 
6 Didcsussdasentseseeoused Gut..| Lb...... 342, 821 398, 811 395, 660 442, 033 560, 280 657, 079 639, 414 | 715, 779 
RR 8 lng cre 8 is Sal 7) —e 991 1,217 3, 008 2, 515 6, 375 7, 221 5, 105 | 4, 870 
om EEE OR I a ee ) Se 1, 984 7, 168 7 _ td 4,728 11, 942 63 143 
MN GasscaJeneadesscnnecesesousnneca [ee 170, 452 192, 028 245, 936 287, 867 337, 507 382, 899 371, 748 424, 024 
0 a eee eee ) 6, 380 Q(t Sar ee 10, 878 10, 044 i re ost = 
CO , Sen ? 152, 929 181, 136 128, 249 132, 055 185, 548 226, 333 230, 160 | ’ 
Po eee |? ee 6, 394 7, 195 16, 264 17, 521 9, 151 10, 700 27,710 | 30, 135 
Coal-tar medicinals.................--- Co SR) ae 1, 801 6, 615 2, 149 14, 125 10, 340 33, 149 3, 661 23, 992 
Other finished coal-tar products... .-.-.- G06...) Teo... 8, 820 26, 806 12, 215 45, 857 14, 831 46, 304 14, 600 50, 789 
B. MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARA- | 
RR ie eo xc eanaibidasadwees dass ca aneud [aanaacacss bake capes MUTE os cnccsecsus SR A Ba ke ccessncnas | Se 587, 069 
Quinine sulphate...............--------- nee 66, 000 22,903 | 128,700 43, 304 176, 000 | 62, 841 140, 700 47, 233 
Other poh te and other akaloid and salts 129 
from cinchona bark.....-.......-.----- feet Obs. <2. 5, 312 1, 209 10, 032 1,741 8, 792 | 3, 001 92, 032 21, 
Other alkaloids, salts, and derivatives. ..dut..|..........|......------ TGF fetccacanaad | See | . 7) ee 12, 625 
te — vaccines, etc., and blis- ‘ Loe 14 
PEs icuaudeeeescucateccuus Eh eS eee S| a eA | eres CE 9 | omepeeecnmcene 
Menthol ca hedidenatsbescsoenend Gut...) Lb...... 43, 119, 488 38, 760 86, 111 69, 665 | 196, 952 71, 640 164, 607 
ES SE a> 110 a 1 See mer seis 122 | (| eres) SEP ees: 
, 2... eee , 2 See eee ae | eee 5,101 ')...........--- | | Se 9, 622 
pS eee SS eee eee , | ee i CT | ee | 8 | ess: 331, 739 
FO TTT STEEN RECT ee | eee es ener | RON btnenictarnn 2, 663, 973 
Acetylene, butylene, ethylene, and snares | 
derivatives “ene a ebetsadesincwen sd dut..| Lb...... 39, 788 9, 644 30, 677 2, 559 56,727 | 11, 579 47, 587 4, 566 
Acids and anby es— 
Acetic or pyroligneous-...............- a ? eee 1, 466, 860 77,617 1, 326, 906 63, 647 2, 325, 860 119, 775 1, 991, 976 99, 671 
Arsenious (white arsenic) ..........--.- free..| Lb...... 1, 169, 468 33, 846 1, 325, 444 35, 910 1, 795, 700 5, 725 2, 056, 163 54, 498 
a ie eed bddabeoneeed dut..| Lb...... 11, 111 | SS Sener: 11,111 889 11,134 623 
cheial dmmaieaie maa sdancsddtinan wel | aS * eee 2; 268 68, 082 3, 632 79, 624 4, 190 4 5, 081 
Sulphuric | aaa free..| Lb...... Fenn a) Cts Co | a | ees Seema eee 163, 200 1,277 
Chita dabessacnsesetecosndeed dut.. — 338, 691 74, 915 128, = = 470, 291 et 470, a 83, re 
All other eceercccccnsenceonncscncenens eG A pete 79,130| 16,741 | 134,087 12, 074 115, 574 23, 357 150, 181 14, 934 
Alcohols, n. e. s., including fuse] oil_..... YT SE ESS Ae | serene ee We Wnkedadcmtanaaa 1, 187 |.--cccoce eecns 
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U. S. Chemical Import Figures (Continued) 































































































































































































UNIT OF FEBRUARY TWO MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY— 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED QUAN- 
TITY 1931 1932 1981 ose 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Ammonium compounds, n. e. s.— 
Chloride (muriate)............-..----- 449, 822 12, 233 774, 460 17, 612 1, 075, 326 31, 224 1, 180, 193 28, 574 
Pen oe, ee er ae 485, 788 13, 847 549, 382 13, 890 1, 025, 090 30, 131 1, 151, 777 , 240 
eae eae 64, 717 4, 16, 781 997 121, 509 7, 296 25, 573 1, 546 
Barium compounds.............. 708, 394 14, 916 75, 749 2,075 1, 009, 872 19, 370 195, 385 Odd 
Calcium compounds... .................- 78, 720 Cd RG (ERE een: 158, 720 OPEN ieiccaeveccct atwwdtaesse 
Cellulose products, n. e. s.— 
IIR cad acnashesncdcstunsdanedasokel dut.. 2, 428 ee | ee ae meee s.. 2, 955 4, 298 477 520 
All other— 
Sheets more than 3/1000-inch thick, ~y 
DUE DOIN icc cc enscenndvaccss ee io 15, 743 13, 079 6, 390 4, 240 23, 008 29, 454 21, 756 11, 471 
Sheets and strips, more than 1 inch gg 
not over 3/1000-inch PR iccctoesdibesd Uiccance 13, 295 6, 420 1,783 1, 195 19, 291 8,971 7, 596 5, 533 
oe eee ee: eo 4, 000 $6, 692 21, 036 $20, 767 | 21, 980 $36, 857 36, 751 $37, 438 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) -........-- ee ©, : eae 426, 858 17, 895 383, 834 10, 701 | 687, 360 28, 207 2, 131, 161 57, 026 
Glvycerin— | | | 
RR ee eee oe Se | 625, 932 36, 908 289, 547 12, 268 | 1, 851, 887 107, 711 1, 095, 631 47, 796 
ee WS fee | 128, 731 10, 074 138, 835 9, 885 | 386, 613 33, 898 259, 281 17, 964 
| eS free..| Lb...... 28, 981 , 368 32, 042 106, 648 | 59, 196 220, 351 49, 990 166, 392 
Lime, chlorinated, or bleaching ait cf 2) ee 85, 951 | 2, 514 122, 216 3, 313 | 244, 691 7,610 284, 673 7, 080 
Magnesium compounds Eg ee dut..| Lb....-- 846, 830 21, 726 818, 372 15, 586 1, 671, 398 35, 545 1, 613, 252 23, 772 
Potassium compounds, N. e. s.— | | 
Argols, tartar, and wine lees. ..-.--.--- free..| Lb.....-. 1, 069, 991 | 94,927 | 1, 122,344 64, 833 | 2, 457, 705 221, 017 2, 635, 146, 538 
ee eer ae dut..| eee 1, 237, 442 58, 217 744, 082 30, 261 | 1, 753, 338 , 1, 484, 487 , 505 
Chlorate and perchlorate--.-.....-.-.- OU6.) Tseccns 1, 425, 521 | 49, 915 820, 883 29, 469 3, 178, 884 112, 253 1; 500 54, 038 
COPANO 2. ccnciuiccntekshiamene Gt Bae kw onlencoamenees LJ micieeedeeeee Ube Gea deur erie 36, 400 6, 676 5, 500 705 
| ae a eee es...) 1D.....- 2, 645 | 920 , 653 607 | 4, 1, 467 i, 607 
Hydroxide (caustic potash) -......-.--- dut..| Lb...... | 433, 110 21, 752 392, 429 , 584 | 976, 350 48, 320 872, 930 47, 255 
Nitrate crude (saltpeter) ...........-.-- free..| Ton... -- 2,191 | 84, 884 3,6 212, 537 | 3, 5 146, 498 5, 789 292, 546 
Other potassium compounds, n. @. s.-.dut--| Lb...--- 760, | 32, 920 333, 289 25, 024 | 1, 106, 924 48, 255 613, 313 39, 647 
Sodium compounds, n. e. s.— | 
Sulphate crude (salt cake) ......-...--- a ee 13, 560, 535 | 80, 786 | 8,°402, 194 44,750 || 25,326, 946 140, 115 22, 547, 539 123, 841 
2 EE aS ee RE aI free..{ Lb...<.. 765, 115 | 55, 347 | 1, 864, 378 159, 087 | 1, 781, 315 133, 007 3, 260, 217 305, 298 
Ferrocyanide (yellow prussiate) - - ---.-- dut..| Lb 6, 918 | 22, 428 1, 924 | 232, 703 19, 590 72, 918 6, 203 
Re ae” i l Elewcccl a wteoenaueeelsebeceskee ice 300 || | ene oe le swoseueeeenee 300 55 
Phosphate (except pyrophosphate) - ...dut.- 953 11, 883 | 249, 487 3, 959 14, 088 345 
Other sodium compounds, n. é. s.---- _ P a peer es seree ce tees ret 19, 962 ms po iglesia ote siete | Neeeoame 78 O18 
RI, Go icok eS cathicntendecchewee free..| G 17, is | 36 122, 813 | 4 on bh 36 = 513 
: a ee LRG pee eee 0}, 1 ar EE Poo seckencenws | eee 55, 110 
Other industrial chemicals............-- oo | ee |......-...5- 179, 123 I: ee | oa 327, 070 
} —— — ———————— —— 
E. PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES.......------ 156, 065 eee | ~ 156, +] Rep: Ne eee 278, 074 
Mineral-earth pigments— | | | | } | 
Iron oxide and iron hydroxide_..-.--.--- Gut.) Wh... 755, 481 | 17, 565 | 838, 199 | 13, 827 1, 189, 083 32, 606 1, 468, 801 29, 510 
Ochere and siennes... «2... .0.2..026.55 a | 729, 414 | 11, 105 | 698, 980 | 9, 274 | 1, 536, 731 29, 956 1, 390, 494 20, 951 
Other mineral-earth pigments..........dut..|_.......-. Marie beeen GEBOS Nicvicseascee | | enone Sanne EGE | vacccnacaqeace 11, 124 
Chemical pigments— | | | 
Lithopone and zinc pigments, n. @. s_..dut..| Lb...--- | 1,702, 400 64, 864 1, 579, 023 | 7, 809 1, 702, 400 64, 864 2, 713, 023 80, 031 
Zinc oxide and leaded zine oxide--_.-.- ae fe eee | 184, 282 12, 321 734, 161 | 37, 147 356, 746 25, 595 1, 282, 857 62,715 
Other chemical pigments--...........-- Cut.) U...<5- | 216, 298 15, 089 298, 208 | 30, 013 395, 859 30, 169 552, 807 45, 708 
Paints, stains, and enamels-_...-......--- oe RE Eee ies ee ik eames PETE Nkdcecasemanee Santer 23, 772 
Rai nliti fe ce es cee dut_-| Gal.....| 684 2,157 ls 1, 394 L 2, 669 || 3, 224 6, 170 2, 164 4, 263 
F FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS. ......--.-.---- er |. Meer 138,970 | 4, 1, 596, 122 | “82, 221 | 1, 680, 702, | 273, 960 | 8, 930, 660 169, 325 3, 943, 865 
Nitrogenous— | | {| 
Ammonium sulphate.._......--...-.-- free..| Ton....- 4, 920 176, 184 | 19, 232 439, 916 | 18, 662 690, 974 38, 419 875, 606 
Ammonium-sulphate-nitrate_-......--- ree..| Ton..... 133 2S Eee! Ciemanee she 944 43, 324 75 3, 734 
Calcium cyanamide or lime nitrogen_--free..| Ton 8, 341 273, 030 | 6, 252 154, 745 | 13, 508 439, 603 11, 442 267, 841 
CRUE RRB nccceticcicecseuwncunka free..| Ton..... | 7, 242 | 240, 616 133 27,771 | 11,815 387, 974 2, 562 65, 836 
ES Se ee ee ee...) Ton..... 2, 454 78, 374 | 349 | 4, 068 140, 012 3, 233 52, 479 
CELESTE AN CE free_.| Ton 83 39, 793 | 11, 452 | 1, 657 83, 99% 1, 133 31, 018 
NEN ABU 6 og occcnnciweccncccccced free_.| Ton....- | 68,421 | 2, 628, 427 | 197, 772 | 114, 261 4, 347, 593 42, 541 | 1, 243, 962 
ren and eeliires ... 3... scene sec one free..| Ton....- 644 | 51,575 44, 138 | 1, 885 156, 232 1, 525 | 111, 707 
Other nitrogenous.....--.------------ free..| Ton... .| 3, 050 78, 892 | 38070 | 9, 528 237, 255 2, 361 | 43, 824 
Phosphates— | } | i | 
Bone, ash, dust, and meal, and animal car- | \| 
ge eee 7ee...1 Ton..... 3, 652 85, 934 65, 425 || 9, 931 238, 907 7, 368 | 139, 703 
Other phosphate materials.......... ..-free.. | Pon... .. 74 1, 323 21, 480 || 7 1, 323 3, 504 | 6, 122 
Potash fertitizers— | | 
Chloride, crude (muriate)- ic veptints eee free..| Ton... | 11, 455 | 442, 018 228, 124 || 7, 334 1, 032, 048 10, 603 394, 069 
2 er Cee free..| Ton..... 6, 956 | 59, 465 69, 969 | 15, 302 137, 845 10, 157 88, 530 
RS st an Ae meamaieune free..! Ton..... 12, 209 | 169, 059 | 237, 812 26, 105 406, 171 23, 142 283, 7 
NS ae ree..| Ton..... 3, 196 145, 772 | 89, 807 | 6,710 309, 061 4, 025 | 179, 667 
Other potash-bearing substances .......free..; Ton_....! 6 | 36 369 34 219 47 | 369 
Fertilizers, compounded or chemically com- ‘| | | 
bined, containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid | | | 
eS Eee eee: free_.| Ton._.... | 1,329 | 77, U81 20, 742 || 2, 829 167, 488 528 26, 742 
7A ERIE RRR REST HR free..| Ton...-.| 4, 019 | 41, 339 | 32, 761 || 9, 313 110, 639 6, 660 : 
A | ee ee nh Ee Cees Ce es re | ee | ree re 8, 117 
Powder and other explosives, n. e. s...--- | et es ee ie. | ene! (nme aro ei EPMA aR Saar s 2 re 46 
to ee dut-.- 4 39, 993 4, 922 
Fireworks and ammunition.........--.- | i a nes Te. - fr Mee | nec oe: Se: here 3, 149 
Ps mS Pk gp ne aan en re o> ers ee | |) Ree eee, 407, 761 a ae eae 314, 497 
Soap } 
Ns cs es eth rain Rcapenibocoae eee dut.. 49, 360 | 389, 527 34, 477 
ea ee dut..! 54, 000 | 140, 651 37, 316 
ING sccicndanepinciscasscaa ae dt. 27, 076 | 340, 659 25, 570 
. en ree..| 61, 698 1, 081 50, 610 
Perfume materials. Sl cavcmuteckesatnne ta a keeeirarran 3 98, 482 ene 96, 376 
Perfumery, bay rum, and toilet water..-dut_.|........- 65, 163 | Sc aehendacaae 32, 106 
“NT TP ii pa ii ties seein sae inaaaieS dut_. 846 | 1, 475 
Cosmetics, powders, creams, etc......--- Gb cloccccncdenfosmccccnskact) “MOREE bebaacccxcamaly “EGR lbsscocansanenen G1, TO fsstesesmccanes 37, 758 
I. ARTICLES IN GROUP 8, ORDINARILY DUTIABLE, 
SPORT POR goo uc ccccccsncnokaicmees SE Re eee ka | ee a ee Ree at ee eee 11, 124 
' 
Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States, of the Dept. of Commerce 
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The Trend of Prices 





Business continues at slow pace. 


and fertilizer materials higher. 





Prices show much firmer tendencies. 
Chemical Markets’ Average Price holds at last month’s level. N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce chemical index of prices advances slightly, Annalist chemical 
index is slightly lower, while fats and oils, chemicals and drugs, and mixed 
fertilizer groups of the National Fertilizer Association indices are lower 








Improvement in the volume of chem- 
ical business looked for in April failed to 
materialize. The level of activity re- 
mained about the same as in March. 
Fertilizer tag sales were only about 48 per 
cent of the previous year and this was a 
very important contributing factor in the 
drop in carloadings in the chemical and 
fertilizer group when comparison is made 
with 1931. 


Firmer Prices 


The bright spot in the picture was the 
comparative firmness in the price struc- 
ture. Nevertheless several important re- 
ductions were announced. Carbon black 
producers lowered the price of Texas gas 
black in bulk 14 cent, the new quotation 
being 234 cents per pound. As a result of 
a further decline in the tin market both 
the crystals and the tetrachloride were 
reduced. Glycerine continued to show 
extremely poor resistance to further pres- 
sure for lower prices, while producers of 
butyl alcohol, butyl acetate and butyl 
stearate made sizable concessions. An 
unexpected decline was that made in 
yellow prussiate. The new price is 1614 
cents against a former 18 cent level. An 
increase in imports was said to be the 
main factor changing this market which 
has been one of the most stable in the long 
list of important industrial chemicals. 
With no change in the paper and glass 
industries salt cake producers found it 
necessary to reduce the price $1 a ton. 

Prominent in the much smaller list of 
advances were domestic ammonium sul- 
fate, sodium silicofluoride and the various 
grades of carnauba wax. With the mixing 
season practically at an end the change in 
ammonium sulfate will not seriously effect 
. the fertilizer situation. 

The glass, paper, and leather industries 
are still operating at very reduced sched- 
ules. Improvement is apparent in the 
seasonal industries and in chemicals con- 
sumed in these fields. Copper sulfate 
producers report a pick-up in shipments 
into the agricultural sections, actual 
shipping orders for calcium chloride for 
dust-laying purposes have been received, 
anhydrous ammonia is moving out in 
better volume, insecticide, fungicide, and 
disinfectant manufacturers are making 
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preparations for the season at hand. 
Despite better demand the keen competi- 
tive position between domestic producers 
and importers of tartaric acid resulted in 
a reduction in price. Citric acid was also 
reduced at the beginning of the month. 


Coal-Tar Chemicals 


The situation in coal-tar chemicals 
remained unchanged. The low rate of 
activity in the steel industry has prevented 
accumulations of stock in most items. 
The scarcity of toluene continued. The 
demand for colors was about the same as in 
March. Further firmness appeared in the 
local and primary rosin markets, but 
turpentine was unable to hold all of the 
recent gains and declined moderately. 
The downward trend in fats and oils was 
unchecked. Shellac went lower. 


General Business 


Retail trade was better in April under 
the stimulus of more seasonable weather. 
Inventories in the hands of dealers are 
small, and should the present modest 
improvement continue, it will not be long 
before it is reflected in jobbers’ and man- 
ufacturers’ orders. The automobile in- 
dustry expanded operations slightly and 
May schedules are larger than April. 


Indices of Business 


Furnaces in Blast, April 1 
*Steel Orders, March 31 


Steel demand increased slightly. In 
sympathy with the depreciation in stocks 
most commodity markets were lower. 
The Washington situation is the principle 
deterrent to any change for the better. It 
is expected that the present session will 
end before June 1. Should the budget be 
balanced and the Hoover economy pro- 
gram receive proper consideration, it is 
thought that the way will be clear for a 
change of sizable proportions. 


Activity Measured 


The N. Y. Times index of business 
activity continued to go lower throughout 


N. Y. Times Index of Business 
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the month due mainly to a sharp decrease 
in carloadings and electrical consumption. 

The following table gives the combined 
index and its components, each of which is 
adjusted for seasonal variation and where 
necessary for long-time trend: 


Week Ended 


Apr. Apr. Apr. 
23 16 26 
1932 1932 1931 


Freight car loadings 


Steel mill activity........... 24.2 23.2 54.8 
Electric power production.... 70.8 71.8 86.9 
Automobile production....... 33.5 32.6 68.1 
Carded cotton cloth prod..... 75.4 87.3 93.8 
Combined index............. *58.4 59.7 79.4 

*Subject to Revision. 
Latest Previous Year 

Available Month Ago 
Month 

Coccccocecese 118,959 117,418 276,405 
Rieeieaaeeees $533 $52 $1,908 
ekicéehenunas $112,234 $89,045 $370,406 
See ee ee 566 54 759 
Vatewadiaees $105 $103 $311 
Wedssdcnckewss 53.6 52.4 73.2 
Peidndeicucse $32,581 $31,975 $39,422 
Seckadsankane $93,760 $84,900 $60,386 
Cennedeenewes $131,000 $131,000 $210,202 
‘Mibenwudeeesé $156,000 $155,000 $235,899 
er Cee OT 21.1 22.5 37.0 
diene a wadaie orks 2,472 2,545 3,995 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Charts cover years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932; 1923-1925=100. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 











Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 
specified. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. 


indicated ‘‘second hands.”’ 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


or both. 


Quotations commonly used. 





f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
Containers named are the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


April 1932 $1.61 

















uur Lo et h_ Hi — Lo High’ Lo 
. | arket Ww 2 2 w w 
ortant Price Changes | 
Important Price C 8 |Acetaldchyde, dra lo-l wks...Ib. .183 21 18} 21.184 "21 21 184 
Acetaldol, 50 gal dr........ = 27 31 27 .3l 27 .3l .3l ey 4 
Advances Apr. Mar. |Acetamide..............--- 95 «1.35.95 1:35 95 1.35 1.35 1.20 
Ammonium Sulfate........ 26 .00 $22.00 |Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl. Tb. .22 2° 22 .23 22 23 23 21 
— Anhydride, 92- 95%, 100 
Declines oe eer lb. 21 22 21 .25 21 .25 .29 .25 
|Acetin, tech drums.......... Ib. .30 .32 .30 .32 30 .32 .32 .30 
Acid, tartaric...... koi ait 24 24% | Acetone, eer eee .10 ae .10 10 .10} 12 BE 
Butyl Alcohol, tanks... ... -113 .123 Acetone. Oil, bbls NY. gal.. 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 
Butyl Acetate, tanks ..... .124 143 |Acetyl C hloride, 100 Ib eby.. a. .55 .68 .55 .68 55 .68 68 .55 
Butyl Stearate............ 25 .25%2 | Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
Dibutyl phthalate......... 218 23'4 | trachlorethane)............. 
fe: OE | 
ine, saponifi oO ‘ Pere ee. ‘ ‘ ¢ 
Sadie aienivs..... 0375 04 Acid ation 3 oy gn yes ats 12 12 .12 12 12 Be) ccasig, ees 
eres ae 6800 450 | Acetic, 38 % 400 Ib bbls 
Yellow ; terre sa nisie/8 6 165 ” 18 | e-1 w | 2.75 2.40 2.756 2.4 2.60 3.88 2.60 
Sodium Silicoflucride eee 0675 06 a = bbl - l wk... .100 _ eee 9.14 8.35 9.14 ; . ca &-S a 
. P : : , NRE Sone kes. ohaslare 8.89 8.10 8.89 .10 : 4 - 
Bee Ee | Ree Sree 2 .72 72 Ry 72 Me nae - hota 
| ‘Anthraniliy — | re | 85 95 .85 95 85 95 1.00 4 
~ Cons “rs were sai ‘echnical, bbls. ...... lb. .65 70 .65 .70 65 .80 .80 75 
Acetone onsumers were said to be \Battery, cbys........... 100 Ib. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2:25 2.25 1.60 
holding purchases to immediate require- |Benzoie, tech, 100 Ib bbls. . . .Ib. .35 45 .35 45 35 .45 .53 .40 
‘ . ¢ . iB - y 25 
ments. Compared with 1931, shipments aa ‘powd, “fe i ‘ . : bs .0425 05 0425 .07 .06} 07} 072 .063 
are off considerably, but were in larger Broenner's, bbie. pet ass A a 1.20 a = ~— - ee ‘= 12 
: : .: 2 utyric yasis cbys... .lb. .80 .8é . -& : . : 
volume in April than they were in March, Choro SLEPT Eres GEOR cess S228" s005 68.25 5.25 5.25 
: area ee ae ~ ml . ‘hlorosulfonic, 1500 Ib drums 
due principally to a slight pick-up in <a ie Mp Ib. 044 054.044 05} 044 054 05} 044 
activity in the automobile centers. ss bromic, sit ig es +e lb san , i ys . ‘ 14} a ‘nm - 
ig 4 a ; : \Chromotropie, ¢ » bbls... . Ib. ; .06 3 - 06 : . 
Acid Acetic — Textile operations were Citric, USP, erystals, 230 Ib. 
curtailed further in April with the result Cleve 356 ti bie, pete sna "BS rs ‘ _ ty . = 2 
that shipments declined. This condition is  |Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY gal. .42 47 20.42 47 42 .60 -70 
sare 97-99%, pale drs NY..... gal. 49 .50 .49 .50 49 .60 77 58 
expected to prevail for at least the next Formic, “tech 90%, 140° Ib. 
60 days until attention is given to fall |gauje’techy bis. ..0/LIb. 607080 70180708“ 
roods. Roi IG 5 bss ob cg. se eee De  sicu’s ees HE “seas .74 .74 74 
cil ect : - 7 Gamma, 225 Ib bbls wks... --Ib. "°75 7707 80.77 "80 80 77 
Acid Chromic — The competitive H, 225 lb os he. pret Ib. .60 .65 60 .65 60 .70 7 os 
tas a Pee Ne cee ydriodic, USP, 10% soln eby lb. ..... SOU sakes oY anne 67 : 
position of this commodity has changed Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 
very little. Some improvement in activity |, b es ‘—_ teeeeee Proce 45 48 «45 -48 45 48 at 465 
° ° faa yarochioric, sis see 
in the automotive centers resulted in ee we Cha | ak ny es 
eee eee . Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. Ib. .80 .90 . 80 .90 80 90 -90 80 
several inquiries, but the total volume IS | Hydrofiuorie, 30%, 400 Ib bbls 
dis ‘appoint ing. Automobile product 10n WKS... settee tee eee es Bes” aveies See seeeu OB  sccve 06 .06} 06 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Ib. 
schedules were increased for May accord- . bbls wks ea EC. b. 11 12 eit .12 11 12 .12 11 
. . ypophosphorous, 30%, ne 
ing to reports from the Middle West. demijohns ........ a ee A ee ESE cre 85 85 85 
Acid Citric — On April 1 domestic pro- _ | Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 lb bbls Ib, "104 044 04 045 044 -05 04 
ee ; ae : 44%, light, 500 Ib bbls... Ib. 11} As .114 12 11} .12 12 11 
ducers made a further price reduction. |Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls.... .. Ib. ‘36 “42 .36 .42 36 .42 .42 36 
The new level is now 32c. Italian exports oeegpae ia da | = 4 “4s “60 43 o _ = 
of citric acid during 1931 remained at Metanilic, 250 Ib bbls ee ae 65 —-.60 65 60 65 65 60 
: : d . Mixed Sulfuric - Nitric......... 
practically the 1930 level in quantity, but | tanks wks seeceaes N unit .07 073.07 074 =. 074 an OF 
on ee aa — . = tanks wks.... S unit 008 .O1 .008 -O1 . Ot . . 
the value of the shipments continued the | \fonochloroaceti¢, tech bbl. Ib. 20130. _ 20 :30 .20 30.30.18 
downward trend evident during the past ieononaitonse, song sana lb. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.7 1.65 
. . . | Muriatic eg, ( 
few years. Although calcium citrate ship- | nat agli od 100 be ene i ae AR ccieils 1.35 1.35 1.35 
oe ahs = ee ee ea tanks, wks..........100lb. ..... EROGs i050 1.00 -.... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ments also fell in value, the ov oe | 20 degrees, cbys wks...100 Ib... i Geeee ye anes i Tr 
increase in the amount shipped in 1931, iN & Wy. 250 Ib ages ee 85 95 85 95 pa = 0 85 
‘ a aphthionic, tech, 250 Ib... ... .60 .65 6 .65 : om. ..... 
according to the Department of Com- Nitric, ge Sg 135° Ib cbys c- 5.00 
ee ae ee ae ree eee Ree TOO0D. aces GOO) kaise 5.00 .-... 5.00 . 5.00 
merce. Phe de stinations of Italian € mports | « de 166 b ee, of 
of citric acid and caleium citrate in 1930 | Lola Ee IUOTD.. ©... G00... 6.00 «--.. .00 6.00 .00 
a |Oxalie, 300 Ib bbls wks NY... .Ib. ort Bt Sars & | -114—--103 11} -11} 11 
and 1931 were as follows: Phosphoric 50%, U.S. P.....Ib. ..... ST ane i ee .14 14 14 
‘ . , Syrupy, USP, 70 Ib Pies elas coc Rae eS ee .14 14 .14 
Citric Acid Exports Oui Commercial, tanks... ... ee Sere SRN a arditacg .80 .80 .80 
98108 1939 —_|Pieramic, 300 Ib bbls... .... Ib. 65 70.65 70.65 .70 .70 .65 
Pe mend rel Pierio, kegs seas ap eetteetees Ib .30 .50 30 .50  ~—-. 30 .50 .50 .30 
brgenting...... eee ees 15 983 *yrogallic, ery sta Reece OG cs : 
PRS fic taetion wears 2,351 2,300 | lb. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.30 
eee oO r Tee 1,062 2,147 \Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl... . .Ib. P| ae .33 yf .33 .o7 .37 .33 
Great Britain........... 6,895 2,199 |Sulfanilic, 250 Ib. bbls... ... .Ib. .144 15 .144 .16 -15 -16 .16 15 
PORN i. ccs esseeccesecs 1,475 1,558 \Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 « ebys 
Other countries. ........ 5,279 8,026 MOmWOWEB. 4. cece cee lb. 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
ct a rere be | ee 15.00 ..... 15.00 15.50 15.00 
Totals Bk iniedacacah ye esccees = 18,212 18, 218 | 1500 Ib dr ‘wks oan oat 100 Ib. 1.50 1.65 .50 1.65 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.50 
Total value (lire)...... 17,374,554 28,677,940 ' 60°, 1500 lb dr wks....100 lb. 1.273 1.423 1.27} 1.42} 1.423 1.273 1.423 1.273 
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‘. «and other 
HEAVY 
‘CHEMICALS 
o) 
STANDARD 
PURITY 


MURIATIC ACID 


Also: ALUMINUM SULPHATE . . SODIUM FLUORIDE 

SODIUM SULPHATE (Glauber’s Salt) . . NITRIC ACID 
SODIUM SULPHIDE (chipped-conc.) . . SULPHURIC 
ACID . . MAGNESIUM SULPHATE (Epsom Salt) 


The General Chemical Company is organized for service--- 
and delivers it. A nation-wide chain of plants and 
stations provides strategically located stocks from which 
your requirements can be shipped on short notice and 
with a minimum burden of transportation cost. Address 
your inquiry to the nearest office. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Home Office: 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Cable address: Lycurgus, N. Y.) 


Sales Offices: Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland 
Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Providence, San Francisco, St. Louis 


In Canada: The Nich-ls Chemical 
Co, Limited 
Montreal, P. Q 


Also BAKER & ADAMSON C. P. Acids, Laboratory Reagents and Fine Chemicals 
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Acid, Tannic 


oo Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- April 1932 $1.61 





Calcium Citrate Exports 





Quintals 

931 1930 

PMR Lol veteeaep hee” > Limes 3,580 
A ee eer 12,261 8,171 
Great Britain........... 1,008 760 
Other countries......... 991 413 
MO ciwickcacaaaes 14,260 12,924 
Total value (lire)...... 3,467,838 6,933,903 


In 1929, Italy exported 28,037 quintals 
of citric acid, valued at 46,339,985 lire, and 
22,844 quintals of calcium citrate, valued 
at 14,028,507 lire. 


Acid Tartaric — There is apparently 
no let-up in the competitive situation. A 
decline in imported quotations was 
promptly met by a reduction of 4c by 
domestic manufacturers. The current 
market is 24c a pound for crystal, powd- 
ered or granular. 


Alcohol — Prices were well maintained 
by first hands and consumers were taking 
fair sized quantities against contract. 
Spot business was small. 


Aluminum Sulfate — Consumers in 
the water treatment field were moderately 
‘increasing requirements, but the paper 
field was still without any appreciable 
change. Prices for aluminum sulfate and 
the various alums were firm and un- 
changed. The production of aluminum 
salts in the U.S. in 1931 was 351,071 short 
’ tons, valued at $8,736,030, a decrease of 
six per cent in quantity and of 15 per cent 
in total value from 1930. 


Production in the United States in 1930-1931 


1930 
Number of 
producers Short 
Salt reporting tons Value 
Alum: 
Ammonia........ 5 4,076 $228,986 
a 3 1,923 104,818 
Sodium aluminum 
SO SRT rre 3 14,787 802,981 
Aluminum chloride 


3 3,288 90,731 

ear ae 3 583 53,363 

Anhy POUR, so 000% 3 11,664 1,208,091 

Aluminum sulfate: 
Commercial: 





ee eee 10 305,059 6,649,066 
Municipal...... 9 10,300 172,671 
Iron-free......... 7 18,177 642,247 
Other aluminum 
salts and hydrate . 4* 3,194 292,109 
373,051 10,245,063 
1931 
Number of 
producers Short 
Salt reporting tons Value 
Alum: 
Ammonia........ 5 4,668 $251,066 
DRED 5 cock cinane 3 2,086 111,168 
Sodium aluminum 
errr 3 15,907 905,184 
Aluminum chloride 
ae. are Peer - 1,588 60,685 
re t as 
Anhydrous....... 3 j 5,533 560,175 


Aluminum sulfate: 
Commercial: 


General........ 10 291,875 5,951,392 
Municipal...... 10 11,509 193,450 
ee ee 7 15,108 483,060 
Other aluminum 
salts and hydrate . 4* 2,797 219,850 





351,071 8,736,030 

‘*1930: Three producers of alumina and one 

ducer of sodium aluminate; 1931: two producers 
each of alumina and sodium aluminate. 
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Chemical Markets 


Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs lo-1 

RES er _ sates ee | ae mee: ee: a 
40%, lce-1 wks net........tom ..... 4200 occ CBO veins 42.00 42.00 42.00 
Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls. . 7 .23 .40 23 .40 23 2 -23 
Tartaric, _e gran. powd, 

900 Ib bbis........+.... lb. .24 244 3=.24 -254 -253 -293 .384 .33 
Tobias, 250 lb bbls........ Ib. .80 85 .80 .85 -80 .85 .85 .85 
Trichloroacetic bottles... .. Saaeree SETD:. (6.6 sei i re 2.75 2.75 2.75 

tes caw oneos 43 sak Beane b> ee > ae 2.00 2.00 2.00 
TAG OU 6 p.0:5 50 00 Ib. 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 

wer blood, 225 Ib bbls... . Ib. .38 .40 .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 
eh eiehee Sues Sti bbls., b. 12 .20 12 -20 12 20 .20 saa 

Eg Txiibie Bachan in -eoe alee Sie Ib. .83 84 75 -90 .55 .60 -75 .55 

ag cible, 200 Ib cages.. .Ib. -62 .66 -62 .66 .48 - 66 -73 -50 
Vegetable, gdible........-. lb. .60 65 .60 -65 .60 .65 65 -60 

RNMIONES nie 5:35.49 5 00005 Ib. .50 55 .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 .50 

Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 

BOE PEER 6 occ oseeecae Bias azarae .123 §=.123 -1595 1495 17 .18 1 

Drums, 1-c-1 wks....... Mk Sena .128 °128 -1645 .1545 17 18 uf 

Tank cars wks.......... Diy -aceoe 113 = «118 .143 143 16 oar 16 
Amy] (from pentane) 

TWN WD: vc avivavescue ea .176 .176 . 203 . 203 236 -236 .236 
Diacetone, 50 galdrsdel...gal. 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal. 

Pare. gal. 2.55 2.65 2.55 2.65 2.37 2.75 2.75 2.63 
Anhydrous, drums .54 .58 .54 .58 54 otk - 56 

No. 5, *188 pf, 50 gal. dr 

drums extra.........gal. ..... ee 3a Bd .44 50 .40 
i, ee er ot sie GE ad oes .30 .24 .38 .48 .37 
tte opyl, ref, al drs... ..gal. .60 .65 60 65 .60 1.00 1.00 -60 

Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr. 1 BGO s.604 are 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Alootate, tanks. ............ ee . eee .60 .60 \ ore vemas 
Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal drib. .80 .82 .80 .82 .80 .82 .82 .80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 Ib. 

__ SRS re b. .57 .58 .57 -65 .60 65 -65 -60 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 Ib. 

Cir eee lb. .32 34 .32 .34 .32 34 .34 32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 lb. 

bbls, 1-c-1 wks...... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 

FT eee. 00 lb. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 §.25 5.25 4.50 
sie 9 lump, 400 Ib casks 

ESE RI Sa. 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.10 

Sods, ground, 400 * "bbls 

eee ae pieaaied 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 .50 3.75 3.75 3.50 
PONE: sshd Metal, c-1 NY. 100 Ib. 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 24.30 24.30 

Chloride Anhydrous ...... Ib. .05 .09 .05 .09 .05 15 .05 

—— 96%, light, 90 lb. 

Te ere ee lb. 16 Py .16 ome -16 17 .18 16 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls....... Ib. .20 21 .20 21 18 22 -26 19 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 

ee 100 lb. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.9C 

Com], bags c-1 wks .100 Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.25 

Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs lb. ret UGE“ wedals nae. “save 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 

Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks ..... UIE: ¢6.0ceies Oo eee 05 .05 .05 

Ammonia, anhyd. 100 lb cyl.. . lb. . 15} 15} .15} .15} .15 15 15 15 

Water, 26°, 800 Ib dr del.. .Ib. .023 .03 .02} .03 .02 03 .03 03 

Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks.... ..... i, ee .023 .024 02 .02 .02 

Ce aR eee .28 .39 28 .39 .28 39 .39 28 

te ly bbls., f.o.b. plant 

SOR Ra Se Bea <icss Bite. esas 5.15 5.15 §.15 

Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls... . . —— -21 22 21 .22 21 22 22 1 

Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib es. . Ib. .10} 12 . 103 12 .09 12 13 

Chloride, white, 100 > bbls 

OO Tee OO lb. 3.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 

Gray, 250 lb bbls a lb. 5.25 56.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 

Lump, 500 Ib cks spot. . = re 11} an .11} me | 11} cane 11 
Lactate, 500 lb bbis....... 15 .16 15 .16 15 16 -16 15 
Ammonium Linoleate...... ib. 15 15 15 .15 ore ieccs ~ Wee ead 
Nitrate, tech, casks........ .06 .10 .06 .10 .06 10 .10 06 
Persulfate, 112 lb kegs.. ‘Ib. .25 24e 0 =o 25 .274 25 30 .30 26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 “4 

Petr aclare i\ awe ater b. 11} 12 11} I: E13 12 13 113 

Sulfate, bulk c-1....... Pe 1.30 1.05 1.30 1.10 1.80 2.10 1.75 

Southern points. .... TOD TD. ons es Reee ax.owe 1.25 1.25 1.75 2.10 1.82$ 

Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 

31.6% ammonia imported 

eS ton 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00. 57.60 485.00 
Sulfocyanide, kegs........ lb. .36 .48 .36 .48 -36 48 .48 3 

Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 

ee Se eee. iG. S caais 157 =. 157 .17} -16 222 .236 222 
Ce eee re b .173 18 173 18 - 163 236 .24 225 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil ....... 

Furoate, eee ee Be hivdes GAO acces 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs....... lb . 14} .16 .144 .16 .144 16 .16 15 
PIMOS. 0. 0:40 0.400 <eae Ib. .34 37 .34 .37 .34 37 .37 34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb. 

Se re eee .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 .55 .90 50 

Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 

ERS OS eee e. .05} 063 .05} .06} - 06 07} .09 063 
Needle, powd, 100 lb es. ‘Ib. .084 .09 .084 .09 .08 .09 08 
= soln (butter. = 

SESIPE Sree b. .13 Be yf «18 Pe ig 13 PD icf Bf 

on 500 Ib bbls......... Ib. .084 .083 .08} .08} .08} .083 .08} 07} 

a eee b. ~22 .24 -22 .24 -22 .24 .24 22 

Sulfuret, ‘golden, a Ib. .16 .20 .16 .20 .16 .20 -20 16 

Vermillion, Oe Ib. .38 .42 .38 42 .38 .42 .42 38 
Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls... .. Ib. ald .19 whe .19 ae 19 .19 17 

Double, 600 Ib bbls........ Ib. 22 .14 a3 .14 one 14 .14 12 

Triple, 600 lb bbls.... .... Ib. By .14 Be i .14 .12 14 .14 2 
Ar on oe TS eee lb. ry .13 yy See .183 . 184 ont 

rude, 30%, casks........ Ib. .07} .07} .07 .08 .08 
*New -—— prices delivered N. Y.; Ae price tanks . OT} producing points 
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REGUS PAT, OF © 


Bichromate of Soda 

Bichromate of Potash 

Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


& 


“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 





MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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Aroclors 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- April 1932 $1.61 





The makers of aluminum salts con- 
sumed 58,553 long tons of domestic 
bauxite and 53,549 long tons of imported 
bauxite, a total of 112,102 tons in 1931, 
valued at $1,294,700 at consuming works. 
There was also consumed 2,818 short tons 
of aluminum hydrate in the manufacture 
of the salts. Exports of aluminum sulfate 
from the U. S. in 1931 were 27,668 short 
tons, valued at $568,490, as compared with 
25,255 tons, valued at $573,234, in 1930. 

Ammonia Anhydrous — Seasonal ex- 
pansion was noted by producers. The 
price situation remains firm and un- 
changed. 

Ammonium Sulfate — Producers of 
domestic material raised the price to $26 
a ton during the month. Interest centered 
in the hearings in Washington on the 
question of whether or not foreign pro- 
ducers are “dumping” material in this 
country. The bulk of this year’s require- 
ments has been ordered out and Assistant 
Secretary Lowman’s decision, whatever it 
is, will apply largely to next season. 

Antimony — The market for the metal 
has shown very little change during the 
past sixty days. Withdrawals are in rela- 
tively small quantities but the price of 
53%c was adhered to by the leading factors. 
There was a further decline in both pro- 
duction and export of all antimony prod- 
ucts, with trade in 1931 smaller than that 
of the preceding year, due largely to lack 
of demand abroad rather than to local 
factors, according to a report from Vice 
Consul James B. Pilcher, Hankow, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
Conditions in Hunan, the producing 
province, were more settled at the end of 
the year than for some months previous. 
The Hankow price of antimony regulus 
declined during December to the lowest 
figure of the year, and any improvement in 
export trade in products will depend 
largely on an increase in foreign demand. 
Production of 13,298 long tons of anti- 
mony products in 1931 shows a decrease of 
9.54 per cent from the 1930 record of 
14,700 tons. Changsha stocks at the end 
of 1931 were reported at 1,570 tons, and 
those at Hankow at 357 tons. At the end 
of 1930 stocks were 500 tons at Changsha 
and 850 at Hankow, the total yearly ex- 
ports from Changsha, concentration and 
exporting center of the one antimony 
producing province, constitute the prin- 
cipal yearly export trade of the district. 
During 1931 Changsha exported 11,960 
long tons of antimony regulus, 1,771 of 
crude and 995 of oxide, compared with 
15,646 of regulus, 2,060 of crude and 1,595 
of oxide exported in 1930. These declines 
amount to 24 per cent, 14 per cent and 
38 per cent, respectively. Exports (in- 
cluding re-exports) from Hankow amount- 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
EB WER, «5. occscscececs Ib. .20 .40 .20 .40 .20 .40 .40 .20 
Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, cs. . lb. .09} .10 .093 .10 .09 10 me 5 | .08 
White, 112 lb kegs......... lb. .04 .05 .04 .05 .03 .05 .044 .03 
Asbestine, o-1 wks.......... ton cage | BOLOO © véicen 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Barium 
Barium Carbonate, 200 lb hom 
ere 56.50 57.00 56.50 57.00 56.50 60.00 60.00 58.00 
Chlorate, 112 Ib k NY. .14 .15 .14 15 .14 15 .15 .14 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks.. ae 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs... lb. .12 .13 me Y .13 cia .13 BS a 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....... Ib. .04 .054 04} 054 .04} .054 054 04 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. .07 .08 .07} .08 .073 .08} .08} .07 
, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
EE ees ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .lb. 22 .24 22 -24 oe .31 .34 .24 
anaes, —— errr ee lb. .25 28 .25 .28 .25 .3f .38 od 
ps bitsis pins este .34 36 34 .36 34 .36 .53 34 
pemiiade technical, 945 Ib 
re Peres .60 .65 .60 .65 .60 .65 .65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... ree -20 .20 18 BA 2 Bi 
Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... We xedhss .20 18 21 Bes 21 
— Base, dry, 250 Ib 
ert ere e Ib. 65 .67 65 .67 65 .67 .74 .65 
me... 4 Chloride, > drs . lb. .45 47 .45 47 45 47 1.00 45 
Benz ~* Chloride, tech ae... 0554-6 5 ee | eee .30 .25 .25 
Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wk. ‘Ib. 22 .22 .22 2 .24 .22 
—— ylamine, sublimed, 200 
| eer b. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Tech, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib. .53 .58 .53 .58 .53 .65 .65 .53 
Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 60.00 75.00 60.00 80.00 75.00 .00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs 
a ne contract..... 100 lb. 1.75 .00 1.75 2:00 1:75 2.35 2.35 2.00 
i 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.90 1.65 3.00 3.90 3.00 
cago 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 2.35 4.50 2.75 
S. American shipt....... MED sauce POON. bas Nom. 2.00 3.20 4.10 3.15 
Blues, Bronze aasz Milori 
ian Soluble........ BIDS: evessios Be atau BO seston .35 .35 35 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... on 21.00 21.50 21.00 21.50 21.00 32.00 39.00 31.00 
Bone, Ash, 100 lb cae pais Ib. .06 .07 06 .07 .06 .07 .07 .06 
Black, 200 lb bbls......... b. .054 .08} .054 .08} .054 .084 .08} .054 
Meal, ae a Oe Imp....ton 21.75 22.00 21.00 22.00 21. 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Borax, b ai BEL ASS .018 .02 .018 .03} .02} .03} .03} . 024 
— mene 16% pwd. ‘Ib. -11} 13 .11} .13 -114 13 .14 | 
PSION 60%h55<0400088 lb. .114 .13 114 .13 Eis .13 .14 .12 
ei ead, alk shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
OMIM: CORSO... 00.064.5.4608 lb. .36 .43 .36 43 .36 .43 .47 .38 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk . Ib. -60 1.20 .60 1.20 .60 1.20 1.20 .60 
CO ae errre _ .55 1.25 .55 1.25 .55 1.25 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs.. .134 .1389 = .134 .166 3.161 .175 .20 17 
ee Pe ieee .124 .124 .143 -143 .175 . 186 .16 
Addeirde, 50 gal drs wks.. .lb. .34 .36 34 .36 34 4a 44 34 
Carbitol s ee Diethylene Glycol 
DI RRPCIRMEMED Spon  Saculs Gieniak> Swees Owaslee CASSa Seaham epee Reaee 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal.dr.,tb. ..... = eee = re .50 .50 .50 
Propionate, drs........... .22 .25 .22 .25 «22 .25 .27 .22 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........ Ib. 25 254 .25 . 254 .25 .30 .30 .25 
yy Sy Ib. .55 .60 .55 .60 .55 .60 .60 .55 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. .65 .90 65 .90 .65 .90 1.75 .90 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
WRiccietnosciaes ccue Me “és eue 2.50 2.00 2.50 2 4.50 2.00 
Aasgnate, 100 lb bbls o-l 
CO ar rere ne ree Ib. .054 .06 .054 .06 .06 .09 .09 .07 
Carbide, eee re lb. .05 .06 .05 .06 .05 .06 .06 .05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags 
SS ee eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 
PO: eer re See 21.00 21.00 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Solid, “650 Ib drs c-1 fob ah 
ie haicies eee eae Os aes Pere SS. Sv as 18.00 18.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 43.00 43.00 40.00 
Peroxide, 100 lb. drs.......Ib. ..... ROO. xan rrr 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbis b .08 08% .08 083.08 083 .082 ~=—-.08 
Stearate, 100 lb ‘bb Re ae eie mp lf 18 BS ig 18 ig .22 .26 .19 
Calurea, bags S. points. c.i.f. = paak oe ee | ee 88.65 .65 88.65 
Camwood, Bark, a. en caweis a ee SE oto .18 .18 .18 
Candelilla Wk, DAME... .0000% Bae cine gid RE ig since .14 .13 .15 .20 15 
Carbitol, (See pat ylene Gycol 
Mono DESMO Sis. iM bee Sede spire Cdekiee -eiAGS scene webewe ede 
Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 lb b 
SS RR erry .08 15 .08 15 .08 15 15 .08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases lo-1 
DSRS Rach aanehanaan .06 BE .06 13 .06 .12 a2 .06 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs lo-1 
bp ERE: -053 .06 05} .06 .054 .06 .06 .054 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb cyl. . et Kigie arr se .06 .18 .06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 
delivered............00. . 064 .07 .06% 07 06} .07 07 06} 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags... .lb. .26 .28 .26 .28 .26 .28 .37 .28 
No. 1 Yellow, bags........ lb. .23 . 234 .214 .24 .23 .40 .33 .25 
No. 2N Country, bags..... ee aes .16 .14 .16 15 .23 an .20 
No. 2 Regular, bags....... Agee 12221 12221 123 .30 .23 
JS eae Ib. 114 wae By ist <2 oes Be | .23 .16 
ek rae ~ 11} cae a) 3] .12 P| . 13} .23 16 
Casein, Gtendand, Domestic. . 
ID iiss sneaviasacact .06 -063 .06 -073 .06 .10 154 .094 
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Topay the performance 
of Electrothermal Distilla- 
tion in the production of 
phosphoric acid stands 


alone. 


It is direct. It enjoys 
the accurate control which 
only the electric furnace 
permits. It benefits by the 
clean white heat of the 
electric arc. It produces a 


better acid. 


And because of this 
purer acid, the Swann 
phosphates make up a 
group which stands high 
in the regard and the de- 
mand of industry. 


/; BZ - 


A 
BETTER 








Mianevecennnces: 
DISTILLATION IS “THE BETTER WAY” 











ARN 
TO FIND ~3\}! 


PHOSPHORIC 
ACID 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 75% 
* 
PHoOsPHORIC AcID 50% 
* 


Sulphate free, low iron and 


other grades also available 





CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI 


Other Divisions of THE SWANN CORPORATION 


Swann Research, Inc. 
Provident Chemical Works 


Federal Abrasives Company 
The llif-Bruff Chemical Company 


Wilckes, Martin, Wilckes Company 


Chemical Markets 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATES 


Mono AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
@ 


Dit AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 





CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 


Mono CAaLciuM PHOSPHATE 
Tri CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
. 

CALCIUM Pyro PHOSPHATE 





SODIUM PHOSPHATES 


Mono Sopium PHOSPHATE 
Monohydrate 
Mono Soptum PHOSPHATE 
Anhydrous 
* 
D1 Soptum PHOSPHATE 
Crystalline 
* 
D1 Soptum PHOSPHATE 
Anhydrous 
. 
SopIUuM PHOSPHATE 
Crystalline 
* 
Sopi1uM PHOSPHATE 
Globo 
a 
SopiumM PHOSPHATE 
Monohydrate 
* 
Acip Sopium Pyro PHOSPHATE 
° 
TETRA SopiuM Pyro PHOSPHATE 
Crystalline 
) 
TETRA SopiumM Pyro PHOSPHATE 
Anhydrous 


TRI 


TRI 


TRI 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


April 1932 $1.61 





ed to 3.281 of regulus, 427 of crude and 
270 of oxide in 1931, compared with 4,522 
of regulus, 1,516 of crude and 573 of oxide 


in 1930, making decreases of 27, 72 and 
53 per cent, respectively. 
Arsenic — Seasonal activity brought 


about a modest increase in inquiries and 
sales, but the volume of business is well 
below the figures for the corresponding 
month a year ago. Prices are unchanged. 


Blanc Fixe — A general reduction of 
$5 a ton was made in April. The dry 
by-product material is now quoted at 
$60-$62.50 a ton and precipitated at 
$70-$75 a ton, f.o.b. producing points. 


Butyl Acetate — A number of the 
butyl compounds were reduced when pro- 
ducers of butyl alcohol announced lower 
prices. The new schedule on butyl 
acetate is as follows: tankears, 12.4¢; 
carlots drums, 13.4c; less than carlots, 
13.9¢ per pound. 


Butyl Alcohol — A sharp reduction 
was registered early in the month amount- 
ing to 3c in tankcars and 2c in drums. 
The new schedule is as follows: Tankcars, 
11.3¢c; carlot drums 12.8c; less than carlot 
quantities, 12.8c. Secondary butyl is now 
quoted at 9c in tanks; drums carlots, 
10c; less than carlots, 101%4c 


Butyl Lactate — Quotations were re- 
duced to 29c in drums due to a reduction 
in butyl Alcohol. 


Butyl Stearate — Quotations were 
reduced to 25c per pound. Increased 
activity was reported from consuming 
channels. 


Calcium Chloride — A number of the 
larger seasonal buyers of material for dust- 
laying purposes have sent in inquiries to 
leading producers and a small tonnage has 
already gone forward to some sections of 
the country. It is thought, however, that 
1932 sales for this particular purpose will 
hardly reach those for 1931. Consumption 
in refrigeration has been better with many 
plants preparing for warm weather. 


Carnauba Wax — The various grades 
strengthened as stocks in dealers’ hands 
showed sizable declines. Consumers ap- 
parently were exhibiting more interest in 
the local spot market than in futures. 


Shellac — Further weakness developed 
in several grades, bleached shellac being 
reduced 2c. 

Casein — With demand from paper 
mills showing no improvement domestic 
producers were forced to make further 
concessions and the 20-30 mesh grade 
reached 6-6 4c 

Chlorine — A slight improvement in 
tonnages moved in April was thought to 
forecast even better conditions with the 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl] ether —. 

Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs. lb. 13 15 13 15 13 15 .20 .20 
Shell, cases....... age Sen lb. 18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 -20 18 
Transparent, cases........ are <r . . are 15 15 15 

Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs . |b. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 1.25 1.25 .80 

Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls.. .1b. .03 .03% .03 03} .03 .03 .03 .03 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. ‘Ib. .02 ot .02 .033 .02 .03 .03 .02 
Light, eae .02} .03 .02} -034 .02} .03 .03 .023 

Ch careee, Hardwood, lump, bulk 

bs wh ban Gow cueeanne oe .18 19 18 .19 18 19 .19 18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbi 

WOR ds canedakanwieose b. .06 -064 .06 .063 .06 .064 .064 .06 

Wood, powd, 100 Ib bbls. . _ .04 .05 .04 -05 .04 .05 .05 04 

Chestnut, —e bbls wks,. -O1f .02 .O1f .02 -O1 .03 .03 .02 
25 % the wks... ..sccsceee ib .O1; .024 .013 .02} .01 .024 .024 01 
Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks.Ib. ..... | A Ci: are .04} .044 .04 
Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .054 .06 .05} .06 .05} .06 .06 .05 

China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
Powdered, bbls........... lb. .O1} .02 .013 .02 .01} .02 .02 .O14 
Pulverised, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
Imported, jump, ae ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .01% .03 .01} .03 .013 .03 .03 .013 

Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1o-1 wks contract 
ices pide sameeren ean lb. 07 .08 .07 08} .07 .08 .08 .07 
cyls, cl wks,. contract .. .lb. 04 .04 .04 .04} .04 .04 .04 .04 
Liq Agee or multi-car lot ¢ - , , : , 024 
wks contract............ .O1 .02 .O1 024 .01 .02 .025 .O1 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. ‘ 
“ES 6 eee lb. .10 .10} .10 . 10} .10 .10} .10} .10 

Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . Ib. 15 -16 .15 16 15 .16 16 15 

Chloropicrin, comml ae Ib, 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 

Chrome, Green, CP.......... lb. .26 .29 26 .29 .26 .29 .29 .26 
RPOEML, Sidi cic nincswe lb. .06} .10 06} Rp | .064 «ai | .064 
CSD per tee lb. 16 .18 16 18 .16 18 18 .16 

as “a Acetate, 8% 2 

Rey ere err .043 .054 .04} 05% .043 .05% .054 .04 

Hit pes 400 lb bbls..... lb. aehee <a rn .054 .054 .05 

Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. Ib. 27 .28 “at .28 27 .28 .28 ae 
Oxide, green, bbls......... Ib. 344 854  .34} -354 = -.344 354 354 344 

oe are bbi 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 10. 10.50 10.00 

Cobalt Oxide, black, bags... .Ib. 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.35 2.22 2.22 2.10 

Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .52 .57 .52 Jae .52 .57 1.01 .52 
Teneriffe silver, bags....... BOL. ‘esac >: | eee .57 55 .57 .95 .54 

Copper 
Copper, metal, electrol....100 » ar 6.12 5.75 7.25 6.25 10.36 17.78 9.50 
rbonate, 400 Ib bbis..... b. .083 -164 .08} .164 .084 . 164 .214 .083 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls...... Ib = .25 .22 .25 22 .25 .28 -22 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ Ib. 39 .40 39 .40 39 42 45 41 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. 15 -16 15 .16 15 18 .32 . 154 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
RIES Sr Ib. 18 .19 18 .19 .18 .19 19 .18 
Sulfate, bbls o-1 wks...100 lb. ..... 2.75 2.75 3.10 3.10 4.95 5.50 3.95 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
eee SOR Sicces WATOO iene 14.50 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
_ | SRR aaa Ib. .40 .42 .40 42 .40 -42 42 .40 
Cottonseed, S. E. bulk o-1...ton ..... | SG200 stccs SOreG <sthas- aves 
Meal S. E. re C2 ~~ a RAH MN BT eS Ry 
7% Amm., ~~ mills...ton 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, SP, 300 lb. 
ne tet oo iene oe b.  .19} .20$ .19} .20$ 203 244.27 244 

Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys... .lb. .40 -42 .40 42 .40 42 .42 .40 

Oil, Grade 1 tanks....... " gal. 11} .12 11} "12.11 14 116 ‘15 
rade Ee ere gal - 10} 1l .10} -11} -10 12 .14 .13 
i cca sncd snk gal. .10h .11$ 10} "11h. 10 12 (14 13 

Cresol, USP, drums.......... Ib. 10} ol . 10} pe -10 ke ne .14 

Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr... .1b. 32 .36 32 .36 .32 .36 .36 .32 

Cudbear, English............ lb. .16 Bh 16 BY 4 .16 17 ae .16 

Cutch, Renssen. 100 Ib bales. :Ib. .10 Pe .10 Rs: 10 18 13 i 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. .Ib. 054 .07 .054 .07 .054 .08} .08} .064 

Cyanamide, bage 0-1 frt allowed 
AMMONIS-UDIE. «0.0 6500060 ese A) re .974 See “Gane “aneeee «setae 

Dextrin, —— 140 lb bags. = Ib. 3.39 3.45 3.39 3.67 3.47 4.02 4.82 4.42 
White, 140 Ib bags..... lb. 3.34 3.37 3.27 3.37 3.37 4.02 4.77 4.17 
Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib ro lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 
White, 220 lb bags lo-1... .Ih. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 
Tapioca, 200 Ib bags 1o-1.. ~~ -08} .08% .08} 08% .08} .08} .08} .08 

Diamylphthalate, drs wks...gal. ..... ee eee 3.80 3.80 3.80 

Dianisidine, barrels.......... «3 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.70 2.35 

Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. .218 .22 218 . 234 .228 .28 .28 .24 

Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .lb. -293 .314 .294 314 =.294 31} 314 .29. 

Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drelb. ..... . ae 2 9 ee .06 .07 .05 

Diehloromethane, drs wks. . . . Ib. .55 .65 55 .65 .55 .65 65 55 

Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... mB. Rd 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 

Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... - 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 

Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... . .Ib. .55 .60 55 .60 .55 .60 .60 55 

Diethyleneglycol, drs........ Ib, .14 .16 14 .16 14 16 .13 10 

Mono ethyl ether, drs... .Ib. 15 .16 15 16 15 16 .16 13 
Mono buty! ether, drs... : .24 .30 24 30 24 30 .30 24 

Diethylene oxide, 50 gal dr. . Mauer MED: sescies | RE 50 .50 50 

Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... .. o .64 .67 64 .67 64 67 .67 64 

meee FS apmernted 1000 Ib 

Rr ie lb. -23 -26 23 26 23 .26 .26 24 
Diethylaulfate, technical, 50 gal 

PEN 6 5s sieak eb bene oth b. .30 .35 30 .35 30 .35 .35 .30 
Dieestneteeinn: 400 lb drs...Ib. ..... ee 2 ee 2.62 2.62 2.62 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs.. tb. .25 27 25 20 25 .28 .28 26 
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n announcement of importance to executives, 


chemists, plant engineers, and research workers... 








A NEW 





SERVICE 


TO CONSUMERS OF INDUSTRIAL SOLVENTS 





OMMENCING in this journal next 

month, and appearing regularly 
thereafter, two full pages of news of 
significant developments in the field 
of chemical solvents will be published 
by the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
and its subsidiary, the U. S. Industrial 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


At the present time, there is no 
clearing-house of news of solvent de- 
velopments to which the chemical 
engineer and executive may conven- 
iently refer. We believe that an oppor- 
tunity exists to perform such a service 
to the industry. This will be the pur- 
pose of our new feature . 
News. 


. . Solvent 


A rapidly increasing number of solvent 
materials are being made available to the 
chemical industry. The employment of the 


right solvent, out of the many available, is 
a vital problem. It has a decisive bearing on 
both production costs and efficiency. Every 
manufacturer can profit by following trends 
inthe solvent market and studying technical 


developments in other solvent-consuming 
industries. 


Solvent News will appear monthly and 
report the news of the solvents markets in 
brief and convenient form. It will review 
production trends in the solvent-consuming 
industries, as well as in solvents themselves. 
It will report upon news of the markets, of 
foreign trade, of government surveys, of 
technical developments, and of plant activi- 
ties. It will strive to present a// the news of 
general usefulness to the executive, sales, 
and technical staffs of industrial solvent 
consumers. 


We trust that in Solvent News the industry 
will find a news medium of permanent use- 
fulness. 





| C INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 
a Us INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL C0., Inc. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. — Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


April 1932 $1.61 





approach of warmer weather and the 
necessity for increasing water treatment 
operations. Withdrawals for the paper 
trade were still disappointing. 

Coaltar Chemicals — Steel activity 
moved up slightly to about 23 per cent, 
but by-product coking operations were 
curtailed again in April in an effort to 
move the accumulation of coke. Some 
progress was made in this direction. 
Stocks of by-product coke on hand at 
producers’ plants at the close of March 
amounted to 3,473,000 tons, a decrease of 
366,000 tons or 9.5 per cent, when com- 
pared with the beginning of the month. 
The decrease occurred principally at mer- 
chants plants, where reserves declined 
16.6 per cent. At furnace plants the de- 
cline was only 2.1 per cent. The cumula- 
tive output for the first quarter for coke 
showed a decided decline in the first 
quarter, being placed at 33.7 per cent. 
With coking operations held to a very low 
figure there has been no opportunity for 
large stocks of chemicals to accumulate 
and generally speaking the price structure 
in this division has undergone the least 
change of any group in the chemical 
production field. 

Copperas — Continued curtailment in 
steel mill activity has prevented the ac- 
cumulation of stocks and prices remain 
firm. 

Copper Sulfate 
fair amount of 
already booked. 
remains firm. 

Dibutyl Phthalate The advance 
made in this commodity a few months 
ago was not sustained, leading producers 


— Producers report a 
agricultural business 
The price structure 


announcing a reduction from 23%c to 
21.8¢ in less than carload quantities. 
Glycerine — Fresh declines in all 


grades of glycerine except c. p., were re- 
ported in April. The new quotations as 
the month closed were as follows: dyna- 
mite, 7!4c; saponification, 444c; soap lye 


334c. These prices are below any 
quoted in several years. Activity in the 
soap industry while naturally below 


normal has not been effected to anything 
like the same degree as the industries into 
which glycerine goes. In addition soap 
producers have in the last few years im- 
proved their processes and a much larger 
number are recovering glycerine. These 
factors have lead to an accumulation of 
material which has been unduly increased 
by present business conditions. 

Mercury — The gains made in March 
were partially lost in April and the quota- 
tion for fair sized quantities went from 
$74.50 to around $68-$69 a flask. In 1931 
the U. S. exported 4,984 flasks of mercury 
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Current 932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs... lb. 45 50 45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...1Ib. .15 .16 Pay eo .15 .164 . 164 .154 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 “4 
a OP ree .13 .15 .13 15 .13 .15 .15 .13 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 lb bine 
Ee are ry eee ee lb. .34 .37 .34 od 34 .37 .37 .34 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls... . lb. .23 .24 .23 .24 29 .30 .32 31 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . . lb. 16 cae .16 okt .16 Re vg .18 .16 
ee ~~ —sampeemaeeey 275 Ib 
FEO lb. .42 .46 .42 .46 .42 .46 .46 .42 
Dioxan (Bee ME gn ake ee, aa Ya aa sae | Ohaes 
J Re Tre lb. .20 .40 -20 .40 .20 .40 .50 a i] 
Diphenylamine............. lb. .34 .37 .34 .37 .37 38 .40 .38 
Se tenn, 100 lb bbl Ib. .30 .35 .30 .35 .30 .35 .35 .30 
Dip Oil, 25%, drumr........ Ib. .26 .30 .26 .30 -26 .30 .30 .26 
~~ Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton 28.00 29.00 28.00 30.00 28.00 35.00 46.50 35.00 
pinta ohne a acieaee Ib. .05 .054 .05 .05} .05 .054 .054 .05 
Ea 200 Ib cases....... lb. .45 .46 .45 .52 .45 .58 .80 42 
we Salt, tech, 300 Ib bbls 
) ar ee. 100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 
Ether, USE anaesthesia 55 lb. drs. 
biccee ae Seabank ee kaod 22 .23 22 .23 .23 .28 .28 21 
U5) gt) Oe er Ib. .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 .10 a = Seow 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 
=. Poche isiausiateinie chaste lb ae .09 .064 .09 115 .085 
cpa Sina san aden soe Ib. ee .10 .08 10 . 158 .094 
Anhy + ei a ee Ms Si.sase 2 | | ee .10 .075 .119 .142 .119 
Er aoe . 104 ase . 104 085 .121 .156 .115 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .65 .68 .65 .68 65 .68 .68 65 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs. . .lb. .88 .90 .88 .90 .88 .90 Let .88 
Bromide, tech, __ ee lb. .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 .55 55 .50 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal dre gal. i 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Chloride, 200 lb. drums....lb. ..... | ee 5 ae .22 .22 -22 
hlorocarbonate, |, ee > renters ne | or .30 .40 .30 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gai drs.. .52 .50 .52 .50 .52 .52 .50 
Furoate, a “ae BD. wince S08 sa... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Lactate, drums works...... lb. .25 .29 .25 .29 .25 .29 .29 .25 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..lb. ..... rh EO oe ee .30 .30 .30 
Oxalate, drums works...... lb. .45 .55 45 55 45 .55 .55 .45 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drswks.lb. ..... oe x. ee .304 .304 3803 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr .Ib. ..... WM Saas SHAD © <a eeeiove .70 .70 .70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal ebys. 
eee ». 75 .85 ae .85 75 .85 .85 fy f+) 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 .07 .05 
Glycol, 50 ‘gal fe WES. . 2. .25 .28 25 .28 .25 .28 .28 .25 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. ..... 2. eee .24 .24 20 ae 23 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks Be g .20 Be tf .20 17 .20 .20 .16 
regen’ _— Ether Acetate 
MN a as adeeecs cia. < 19 23  .194 23.193 .23 23 19 
Se ‘Methyl Ether, drs .lb. 21 .23 2k .23 21 .23 .23 19 
Stearate .18 18 -18 18 .18 Sy ee 
RPMI ON bss. bcc cise oRIe ) sineae i ee YS 2.00 2.00 
Ethylidenaniline 45 474 45 47} 45 474 474 .45 
Feldspar, bulk 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bulk works.....ton 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
- — Ib » Se ee = eed esb+0 .05 .07} .05 .07} .07} .05 
is rap, dried, wks...... ROS Sh 3.00&10 3.00&10 4.25&10 4.35&10 3.90. 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 31 % r% delivered _ 
Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 2.4050 ..... 2.40450 ..... 2.40&50 3.50450 3.20&50 
Fluorspar, 98 %, bags........... 41.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
eer Aa aniline, 100 > ee ae? se CT eee 
Pe re te ere b. .374 42 of .42 od .42 42 37 
use 400 lb bbls wks...... Ib. .06 .075 ry 072 ‘one .O7} .08 Ny 
Fossil Flour................ Ib. 024 = 04° 023 04° 024 ‘04 04 024 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines ..ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
Imp. powd x1 bag: Ricco ton 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
Furfural (tech.) deans WM Es gavin | eee eee cs .10 15 .10 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 ib | ee WD Ve slow , ee .30 .30 .30 
Furfuryl Acetate, Llbtins....Ib. ..... Ore Sk sax | ere 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Alcohol, (tech) 100 lb dr.. es vb iiemes ee = | ee - .50 50 
Furoic Acid (tech) 1G0lbdr...Ib. ..... . ee eee .50 .50 .50 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . oe te ee eee 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Fustic, chips Se ere ree lb. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 .04 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes...... lb. 18 .20 18 .20 .18 2a 22 .20 
Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... . 1b. .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .10 .10 .09 
Solid, 50 Ib’ ere Ib. .14 .16 .14 .16 .14 .16 .16 14 
Stic ks Se ee eee on 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
G -_ paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. 45 .50 .45 .50 45 .50 .50 .45 
oo oS rer Ib. .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .20 .20 .18 
Gembier, common 200 lb es...lb.  ..... We! dsaws .07 .064 .07 .07 .06 
25% liquid, 450 lb bbls... .Ib. .08 .10 .08 .10 .08 .10 .10 .08 
‘ rae agree gy — Ib bg. ~ a .09 .094 .09 .09} .09 .09 .084 
elatin, tec cases. 3 .50 45 .50 45 .50 .50 : 
oe s Salt, tech, wi — ” 
ee ee. : 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.70 1.00 
oo (grape yo) dry oe —_ P 
ags 0-1 re. . a 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb b ‘ 
er er rere ‘Vor oS), Seer Se 3.14 3.14 3.14 
Glue, medium white, bbls .. .1b. -16 .20 .16 .20 .16 .24 24 .20 
Pure white, bbls... .. eee : ib. .25 es .25 Pe 4 20 .26 .26 Fe | 
Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs.....Ib. -10} . 104 .10} sale -11} .14} .14} .123 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs.....- lb. .O74 .08 .07} .093 .09 i: .12} <i 
Saponification, tanks...... Ib. .043 .04} .044 .064 .06 .07 .08 07 
Soap Lye, tanks........... — .032 .04 .03} .05 042 .07 .074 .06 
Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs. . 15.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
ake, 500 lb bblis......... ‘ -06 09 .06 .09 ; .09 .09 .06 
Gums 
Gurine 140-150 ib bags ID, 0304 
ne er é i .03} -044 .033 .04 .04 .03 
Powd, 150 lb bags.........Ib. .06 .064 .06 .064 06 .06 “et Oe" 
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Other 


NIACET || U. S. P. 
Products Paraldehyde 


© Now being produced 
GLACIAL ACETIC ACID commercially. 
coh ngage Your inquiries are solicited. 
ACETALDEHYDE 
PARALDEHYDE = 
CROTONALDEHYDE 
preroppianty CONTAINERS 
PARALDOL ‘ Aluminum Drums 45 lbs. 
FASTAN Glass Carboys 100 lbs. 


Aluminum Drums 800 lbs. 























Niacet Chemicals Corporation 


SALES OFFICE AND PLANT... NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 





Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


4 


UC 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 - Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- April 1932 $1.61 





valued at $433,596, according to figures of 
the Customs Statistics Section, Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic 
compares with exports 


Commerce. This 
of only 114 flasks 


in 1926, the last year for which separate 
figures are available. In 1931, moreover, 
the exports constituted virtually a net 
surplus of domestic production in excess 
of domestic consumption as imports were 
only 549 flasks, most of which represented 
deliveries under unexpired long-term con- 
tracts. While it was known even in 1930 
that export business had been resumed 
after being virtually nonexistent for many 
years, trade estimates generally placed the 
1931 total at far below the actual figure of 
nearly 5,000 flasks. Approximately one- 
half of the total exports was shipped to 
Europe—Germany being the largest pur- 
chaser. Asia accounted for nearly one- 


third; shipments to 


Hongkong being 


exceeded only by those to Germany. 
North American countries took only 856 


flasks, most of which 


went to Canada. 


Mexico was formerly a fairly important 
market for quicksilver but it has become 
an exporter of the metal during the last 


year or two. 


Mixed Fertilizers 


— As was fully 


expected by the fertilizer industry sales 
have declined in the present season very 


materially from even 


the 1931 level. 


Fortunately for the industry as a whole, 
production has been held down to a level 


somewhere near actual 


demand and there 


has been no necessity for “dumping” 
material regardless of price. According to 


figures compiled by the 


National Fertilizer 


Association from reports furnished by 


State officials, March 


tag sales in the 


thirteen Southern States and three Mid- 
western States were only 48 per cent of 
the sales for last March, 35 per cent of 
the sales for March, 1930, and about 60 
per cent of the sales for March, 1921. The 
consumption of fertilizer in the U. 8. dur- 
ing 1921 was slightly under 5,000,000 
tons; in 1930 the total consumption 
reached more than 8,000,000 tons, but for 
1931 the tonnage was somewhat in excess 
of 6,000,000 tons. Ordinarily about 36 per 


cent of the year’s tag 


sales are made in 


March in the Southern States. During 
1931 only about 33 per cent of the year’s 
sales were made in March. Due to the 
fact that the present season opened very 
slowly, it is thought, that March sales this 
yéar will represent a much smaller propor- 
tion of the year’s sales than ordinarily 


itnessed. 


Natural Dyestuffs — The market for 


most items was a very dull routine affair in 
‘ . _ naan 
‘April. Tanners were unwilling to make 


future commitments 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 Ib bags... . Ib. 18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .20 .20 18 
Animi a bean & pea 
ee Sree ~ .35 .40 .35 .40 .35 .40 .40 .35 
Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 .50 55 .50 .55 .55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes Cisnjek) 

BOOTS DAME 6 coc ccccacess Ib. .04 .05 .04 06 043 12 12 .09 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... lb. 13 15 13 15 13 Bg 17 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 20 200 lb ae 

Skea Oke eehin te eae 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 32.90 30.50 
—* Batavia standard 136, ‘tb 
Scie nde casins ea see -08} .09 .084 .09 .08} 13 .20 .14 
Batavia [ Dust, 160 lb bags..... = .04 .05 .04 05} .054 .06 ik .06 
6 Ib cian .05} .06 054 06} .07 .08 13 .08 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases ba 
DM ciseadenn eens conan b. 054 .06 .05} .06 064 .07} .134 .07 
Si ~~ No 1, 224 Ib cases lb. . 103 my | . 104 me i | .10 .15 .24 . 18} 
0. 2, 224 lb cases........ lb. .06 .07 .06 ‘re 97 .10 .20 13 
No. 3, 180 TRIB. coc siccce lb. 043 .05 044 .05 05 .06 ll .07 
Bensoin § Sumatra, U. 8S. P. 120 Ib 
Rccnealaua wien Cae nee 21 .22 21 22 .23 .34 40 .33 
Copal Co en 112 lb bags, clean 
MING shasivewcsbesinc es 16} lef 164 17 .16 Rey Ss .16 
Dark, -sae a baceew case tea Ib .07 07 .064 .O74 .08 .07 
BAGG GINDOEs o.50%0.00.000000 Ib. 084 .09 08 .09 .08 .14 14 .12 
a en Oe = ¢.37 45 37 45 of .45 .45 .37 
ES rr re 36} .37 35 37 42 .58 .65 57 
Manila, 180-190 Ib sais 
LO rien reins: Tb. 09 .10 09 me | ll .13 173 .13 
DEN 5 dad KakdsenGan sade Ib 08 -084 08 .08} .09 . 104 164 -134 
rss - Ib 07 -08 07 .08 Ont .10 14 .10 
SO ee lb. 043 .05 04} .05 04 A er 
poh Be ere lb. 05 .06 05 -064 -05} re 
East Indies chips, 180 lb bags Ib. 04} .05 04} 054 = .05 .054 es! .09 
Pale bold, 224 lb es...... lb. 15 .16 15 16 .154 .16 21 Bes 
Pale nubs, 180 lb —- . lb, 08 .08} 08 084 .08 .09 16 .12 
Pontianak, 224 lb oases. 
Bold gen Nol......... Ib. 14 15 14 .16 .16 wg 21 .19 
Gen chips spot.......... Ib. 07 .08 07 .08 .07 084 15 .134 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 Ib os. . .lb 09 .094 094 .10 12 14 123 
No. 2, 85 lb cases..... Ib 08} .09 08} 09 .094 114 .134 .12 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... b. 08 .084 08 084 .08} ak 13 11 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 

I TO er 38 .42 38 .42 .42 .50 57 .48 

BNO. BTA IR, 55 5.0.4.9,0 20 .25 20 .30 .24 .29 38 .32 

= Chips, 224-226 i 

a ales do Seta ne eee 10 12 10 12 .10 12 12 .10 

Bush Chips, 224-226 lb. 

Pee ee ee eee 22 .24 22 .24 28 .34 .40 38 

Pale Cl Chips, 224-226 lb cases 

oT ere re ooc5e 11 .14 ll .14 19 .22 26 .244 

Sandarac, prime quality, 200 

lb bags & 300 lb casks . —_ .23 .24 .23 .24 18 2 .40 .27 
PASUNO, BGO DOL. <0cc2conscdibe <0ss See. Zines BOP. eckxs 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hematine orale 400 Ib bbls ie: 14 18 14 18 .14 .18 .18 .14 

Paste, 500 bbls............ Bk: Tease = | een A Seer oe 11 1 
Hemlock 25%, 600 lb bbls wkslb. ..... .04} 03 .044 03 .034 .034 .03 

RRO rr ee 2 eee ot 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... he aga as .30 .30 .40 -40 .60 .60 .60 
TN gy a drs . lb. 46 .47 .46 47 .46 .50 .50 .46 
Hoof M fob Chicago ee 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.85 2.50 3.75 2.50 

South Amer. to arrive. See 1.45 1.45 1.65 1.80 2.70 3.75 2.70 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 

accu sauesiniea te Ib. 20 .21 20 21 21 .24 .26 21 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride lb. ..... i: eee Bote ssn 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. 11 12 11 13 ell 15 15 .12 
Indigo Madras, re Ib 1.25 1:30 1:25 1.30 1.25 1.30 .30 1.28 

20% paste, drums......... Ib. 15 18 15 .18 15 .18 18 15 
jae rere i sess a eeara ~ Tr 12 2 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 

Ferrous 

Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib .09 .10 09 10 .09 .10 .10 .09 
a ae 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 

Oxide, English TL ree Ib .04 .10 04 10 .10 .12 12 BS 

PROG, HROAMIURD . 350.050 6050's Ib. 02 .033 02 .03$ .02} .03% 03} 023 
Isopropyl Ac ae 50 gal drs gal. 85 .90 85 .90 .85 .90 85 
Japan Wax, 224 |b cases...... lb. 08 .09 08 .09 .07} A ii | 15} 114 
Kieselguhr, Fi is oS : Poe 

Se 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100 i. 9.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 9.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 

White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 

rr 00 lb. 10.00 10.50 10.00 11.00 10.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 
Arsenate, drs lo-1 wks..... -10 13 10 By -10 .14 .16 .13 
Dithiofuroate, R00 1D GP. <<.9Bi « 2s... ROOD: s540 SO eer 1.00 1.00 .00 
Metal, o-1 NY........ 10 Tb cada 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.75 4.60 7.75 5.10 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks... Py .14 .12 .14 Pe .14 .14 .13 
CRRNE TIE. 5 a coceis cece n 4 .173 .18 onan .18 eee .18 ke .174 
Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib we Ib. “oot .07 .06} .07 .06 .08 .08 .08 

Red, 500 lb bbls w Ib. . 06 .07 .06% .07 .06 .08} .09 .08 

White, 500 lb bbls ~ Ib. . 06 .07 .06} .07 . 064 .08 .09 .07 

Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk.. .Ib. .05 06 .05} .06 .05} .07 .08 .06 
Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.i.f...ton ..... CS Pees 55k 57.60 57.60 57.60 

ee Fe aera ae OS acces Lo ee 57.90 57.90 57.90 
Lime, ground stone bags..... _ ere ae re 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... le en RUG? 2s%5% 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ 15 oat 15 17 15 Pt ey 15 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls 1lo-1 wks 
pubs taavaseseeank wean 04} .05 043 .05 .04% .05 053 .042 
ood, - *, 600 lb bbls..... “" .07 .08 07 .08 .07 .08 .08 .07 
hips, 150 ib bags......... lb. 03 034 103 03} 03 03} —.03 03 
Solid, 50 rib Oe Ib. .12 .12 12 24 .12 .123 12 .123 

Rarer ton 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 

OP IIE 0.50.68 sssecee lb. .07 “g .08 .073 0s .073 .08 .08 .07} 
Madder, Dutoh.........<0. Ib. .25 “22 25 -22 .25 -22 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50. ‘00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
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Cellulose Acetate 


Uniformity and Stability 


Acetic Anhydride 


90/95% 








PLASTICIZERS 


Cellulose Acetate and Nitrocellulose 

















Lacquers, Dopes 
and Plastics 


Dibuty!l Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 
Casein Dibutyl Tartrate 
for all purposes Triphenyl Phosphate 


Anhydrous Sodium 
Acetate 


Cresylic Acid 


Pale 97/99% 

















Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2229 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 
180 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd., Glasgew-Belfast-Dublin 





Barter Trading Corp., Ltd., London-Brussels 














Mallinckrodt 
BISMUTH SALTS 


Fifty years ago Mallinckrodt Bismuth Salts were _—_ 
used by pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


Today in a special unit of the St. Louis plant a deans 
of Tourelles is in steady use dissolving Bismuth Metal 


‘oes : A few of the Mallinckrodt Bismuth Salts 
preliminary to further manufacturing processes that turn 
1 . ° Bismuth Beta-Naphthol Bismuth Phenolate 
out the finest grades and kinds of bismuth salts for iasaets: Chtnatie Bismuth Phosphate 
* ee s t t 
chemical and medicinal purposes. . . . . . . Siac Denese Bismuth Subbenzoate 
. 23 " Bismuth Lactate 
As with all chemicals we produce, Bismuth Salts are care- Bismuth Nitrate a eo 
. . . i th 1 
fully controlled as to chemical purity and physical form Bismuth Oxide amentk aatedieeese 
° . Bi — 
by our system of laboratory checking and lot marking. re resian op “ee aoe ——.. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BISMUTH SALTS AND 
1400 OTHER PRODUCTS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


BRANCHES A PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 


SECOND & MALLINCKRODT STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


April 1932 $1.61 





quantities and orders were being filled 
from dealers stocks in this country. Log- 
wood was the most active member of the 
group. 


Phosphate Rock — The present state 
of the fertilizer industry has been reflected 
in the tonnages being shipped from the 
mining centers of Florida and Tennessee. 
Prices are being firmly held, however, 
at current quotations. A diminished su- 
perphosphate consumption in Europe 
during 1931 and a heavy carryover of 
supplies of rock from peak shipments 
during 1930 caused an important de- 
cline in the 1931 movement of rock from 
producing countries to European ports. 
Preliminary statistics of exports from 
the United States, Tunisia, Morocco, 
and Algeria would indicate that the Tun- 
isian and Moroccan sales were each off 
about 900,000 tons. 


1930 1931 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Se 765,000 459,000 
SET :779,000 901,000 
ee ee 2,643,000 (a)1,725,000 
United States......... 1,285,000 967,000 


(a) E stimate for year based on actual exports of 
1,628,772 tons during first 11 months. 

Rosin — Prices in both the local and 
primary markets continued to register 
further improvement with trading in 
light volume. Reports from the South 
are optimistic on the question of reduced 
production in the new season which 
started April 1. 


Domestic Exports of Naval Stores 
3 mos. ending Mar. 


1931 1932 
Total naval stores, gums and 
Ree eee ere $3,134,778 $2,582,424 
Rosin— 
Gum rosin... ...*Barrels 169,386 233,706 
Value $1,472,039 $1,377,180 
Wood rosin. ... . *Barrels 35,944 30,577 
Value $329,856 $175,826 
Gum spirits of turpentine 
Gallons 2,102,346 1,895,849 
Value $911,904 $706,787 
Wood turpentine. ...Gallons 247,127 94,566 
Value $103,358 $37,383 
Tar and pitch of wood 
*Barrels 2,862 1,877 
Value $29,174 $19,691 
Other gums and resins 
Pounds 1,199,848 1,268,755 
Valeo $288,447 $265,557 


*Barrel of 500 Ibs. 


Potash — Little change was expected 
in the potash schedule for the next season 
but sellers had not released the prices as 
late as May 4. It is probable that they 
may be the same but that some slight 
concession may be made in the discounts. 
To supply the mineral industry promptly 
with data on potash production and mar- 
kets during the past year, the following 
information is furnished by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Potash produced in the 
U. S. in 1931 amounted to 133,920 short 
tons of potassium salts equivalent to 63, 
880 short tons of potash (KgO). Sales by 
producers amounted to 133,430 tons of 
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Chemical Markets 


Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Magnesium 
Mognetive Carb, tech, 70 lb 
OS | Seer b. .06 .063 .06 063 .06 064 .064 06 
Chloride a 375 lb. drs o1 
Saye re” ton 35.00 36.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
el shipment..... ton 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 31.75 
Fused, imp, b te ee sr ee Gs) ee 31.00 31.00 31.00 
sr yeaa crys, 400 lb — 
Rs ee eee. .10 .10} 10 . 104 10 10} - 103 10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 Ib bbls 
PENG SEEEE ARTS SCARRED Sides TE. “aba ece a ee .42 .42 42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls. ..... ib scams | eee | ae .50 .50 50 
Peroxide, 100 Ib cs........ Ib. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 1 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... Ib. .093 .10} 09% .10} .093 .10} .10} 093 
Stearate, bbls............. lb. .24 .26 .24 .26 .24 26 .26 25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
ere eer | Sar Wa! ake a | ei .19 19 .19 
Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... lb. -07} .084 .07} .084 074 .084 084 .07 
a tech ve drs lb. .034 .06 .034 06 034 .06 .03 
Ore, on or granular. . 
ee Se ae .024 .03 .024 .03 .024 .03 .03 .02 
80-85 %, Pele Kiebietaowee Py Scans ot era SUBE a5550 ‘ou .034 .03 
85-88%, bbls........... .04 .04 .04 044 04 .04 .044 .04 
Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY...... b. .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 .08 .07 
Mangrove 55%, 400 Ib bbls...Ib. ..... tT Gere .04 .034 .04 Nom. .034 
eee ..ton 24.75 25.00 24.00 25.00 23.00 29.75 33.00 29.75 
Marble Fiour, bulk. ......0. ton 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
Mercurous chioride ........- Bs Ss wees eee .93 .93 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Merc SS are 76 lb flask 68.00 69.00 65.00 74.50 64.00 106.00 124.50 106.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... .67 .69 .67 .69 .67 .69 6 .67 
Meta-nitro-para-toluidine 200 Ib. 
Sa Caek eames bean 1.40 1.55 1,40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Meaty gnenplene-thaainn 300 Ib. 
seetalas.diat awe a Suloa ee b. .80 84 .80 84 .80 84 .84 80 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 lb 
Sees Raeeeaeeres cee Ib. .67 .69 .67 .69 .67 69 69 67 
Methanol 
satel, (Wood Alcohol),.... 
eee ee .33 .35 .33 .35 .33 .37 .48 .35 
97 % piclsaum Wie hie etna .34 .39 .34 .39 .34 .43 .49 .39 
Pure, Synthetic drums cars - .394 414 .394 41} .394 .424 .50 .42 
Synthetic tanks..........gal. ..... ee 354 . 354 .403 .50 .40 
Methyl Acetate, drums..... gal. i i Nom. ....s. Nom. Nom. Nom. 
RS kes 5.5634 d0a0a an gal .50 .55 .50 55 .70 Pe iC é -65 
Anthraquinone, . i .85 .95 .85 .95 85 95 .85 70 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene | 
TOT MOUNOED i555 Sse “ehdakn ° “Sete OSE a ree ee 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... Ib. 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. mie -* beanie Se ee eee .50 .50 .50 
Mica, dry grd. bags —_- * 65.00 80.00 65.00 .00 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 
Wet, ground, ——" - 110.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
Michler's Ketone, kegs.......Ib. ..... S00. ease BOO sescs 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, ‘Sans = 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
Se 100 
rarer re Te 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
Montan Wax, crude, ba; .054 .07 .054 .07 .05} .07 .07 .06 
as ye 25%, liq bb: .03} .04 .034 .04} .03} .04 Oat .03} 
50% Solid, d, 50 ib boxes. . 05 05$ 105 "054 105 05} 05 ‘05 
Oe ree —— 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 41.00 34.00 
1 aes. eer eee Ee CET = 18.00 18.50 15.25 18.50 15.50 22.50 26.50 19.75 
Dak a aS ae 16.00 16.50 14.75 16.50 16.00 20.00 27.50 19.00 
Naphtha, v.m. & p. (isodined 
5 is a Dieta w alan aout 12 14 .12 .14 can 18 .16 16 
Naphthalene balls, 250 Ib bbls 
eT EEO TE | are .04} 03% .04} .03% 043 .054 .03% 
Phi. FY signet bgs a Ib ones ae | eee .044 .04 
Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... cc. eer | 033 .05 .032 
Nickel Chloride, bbls ke “— .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 21 ai .20 
Oxide, 100 lb ‘keg: “yp Cee .35 .37 .35 .40 .o7 40 .40 37 
Salt bbl. 400 bbis lb NY. . 10} «18 .10} 13 .10} 13 13 10} 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... “ib .10} ap . 10} 12 .104 12 .13 104 
ee ee ee eee . lb. .35 .35 .35 .35 See oasiee "Gea .ebeek 
a free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
Ceahebsneeien sees lb. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.26 1.30 1.30 1.25 
Sulfate, UES lb. .984 1.20 .984 1.20 98} 1.20 1.20 .984 
Nitze Cake, bulk ...........ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 14.00 18.00 12.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
re lb. .09 .093 .09 09} .09 094 .094 09 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks... lb. -25 .36 .25 .36 .25 36 .36 25 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 1.35 1.40 1.35 1.55 1.50 2.70 3.40 2.50 
Nitronaphthalene, 550lb bbie.Ib. ..... > | ene | re .25 .25 25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. lb. .14 15 .14 15 .14 15 15 14 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... DRA eet. G8. ~inties 13 .16 18 .164 16 
CS WIRE. s 00005000600 lb. ae .18 ane .18 wae 18 .13 12 
Oak Berk, re ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 
Who le ee er eee ees ton 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 23 .00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 Ib casks 
i GR Tr 09} 10.094 10.10} 13 As 113 
Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb kgs. ‘Ib. 2.15 2.2% 2.15 2.26 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 
Orthoanisidine, 100 Ib drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
Orthochlorophenol, drums... .Ib. .50 .65 .50 .65 .50 65 65 50 
Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib 18 22 18 22 .18 25 .35 18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
PEs 6 Sa n6h56305%<0400 Ib. .07 .10 .07 .10 .07 10 .10 07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
Oss 84066 06600% Ib. .2d .29 28 -29 .28 .33 .33 .30 
Cuthepiteotataene, 1000 lb drs 
Sk ate rene ak ak ee >. .16 .18 .16 18 .16 .18 18 .16 
Orthonitro henol, 350 Ib dr. .85 -90 .85 .90 .85 .90 90 85 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl lo-l ie: 20 22 .20 22 .25 30 .30 .25 
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Ammonium Persulfate 


Potassium Persulfate 





JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 


19 Cedar St. New York City 








































BENZOL (Au Grades) 

TOLUOL (industrial and Nitration) 
XYLOL co: and Industrial) 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
PHENOL 202 ana 902% Purity 

CRESOL ws. P., Resin and special fractions) 
CRESYLIC ACID (09% Pate—Low boiling) 
XYLENOLS 


aa COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


As manufacturers of raw material 


She jee? > 





products which are pure, uniform, 
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from our own mines, in our own 
by-product coke and tar distilling 
operations, we are in excellent posi- 
tion to insure to the chemical con- 
suming industry, including dyestuff, 
pharmaceutical and resin manufac- 
turers, their basic refined coal tar 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING 


reliable, standardized and remark- 
ably free from impurities, with ex- 
cellent color and odor. 

Plants favorably situated to insure 
prompt delivery. 

Samples and technical information 
gladly furnished upon request. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chemical Markets 














Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


April 1932 $1.61 





potassium salts with an equivalent of 
63,770 tons of Kg0. The potash mate- 
rials of domestic origin sold by producers 
in 1931 were valued at $3,086,955. About 
20,000 tons of potassium salts with an 
available content of 10,500 tons of KgO 
remained in producers’ stocks December 
31, 1931. The output increased 26.5 per 
cent in gross weight with an increase of 
4 per cent in KgO0 content. The sales of 
salts increased 36 per cent with an 
increase of 12.6 per cent in KgO content. 
The total value of the sales increased 
3 per cent. About the same amount of 
crude salts remained in the hands of pro- 
ducers at the end of 1931 as at the end of 
1930. The increase in production was 
due to the opening of the potash-bearing 
mine near Carlsbad, N. M. This together 
with potash obtained from salines in 
California and from distillery residue from 
molasses in Maryland formed the greater 
part of the production in 1931. Alunite 
was shipped from Sulfur, Nevada, to 
California, ground and sold as fertilizer, 
and a small amount was also produced at 
Maryvale, Utah. Cotton boll ash was 
also sold as a fertilizer based on its con- 
tent of water soluble KgO. The potash 
salts imported for consumption into the 
U. S. in 1931, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
amounted to 578,657 short tons. The 
estimated K20 equivalent of these imports 
was 215,524 short tons. This represents 
a decrease of 41 per cent in gross weight 
from the imports of 1930. The total value 
of the imports was $16,506,069, which was 
33 per cent less than in 1930. The potas- 
sium salts imported chiefly for fertilizer 
amounted to 528,217 tons (KgO content 
approximately 194,000 tons), valued at 
$12,221,990, a decrease of 43 per cent in 
gross weight and 39 per cent in value. 
The potassium salts imported for the 
chemical industry amounted to 50,440 
short tons (KgO equivalent approximately 
21,524 short tons), valued at $4,284,079, 
an increase in gross weight of 10 per cent, 
but a decrease of 7 per cent in value. The 
exports of potassium salts amounted to 
1,159 short tons of potassium compounds 
(not fertilizer) valued at $370,935; 31,291 
short tons of potassium chloride or 
muriate, valued at $1,228,584; and 1,169 
short tons of other sonia fertilizers, 
valued at $38,525. These figures repre- 
sent a decrease of 8 per cent in quantity 
and 26 per cent in value for potassium 
salts (not fertilizer) and an increase of 
90 per cent in quantity and 97 per cent in 
value for total potash fertilizer material. 


Salt Cake — Further weakness was in 
evidence. Both the glass and paper indus- 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
5 a OS . .70 75 -70 .75 .70 75 75 .70 
Osage Orange, crystals....... Ib. .16 Be ty .16 Bp |r .16 ke Bi .16 
eS eee b. .07 .074 .07 .07} .07 .074 .074 .07 
Powdaed. 100 lb bags..... lb. .144 15 . 143 15 .14} 15 15 .144 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs — 
123-127 deg. Ss rr 02} .03 .02 .03 .03} .03 .04} .03 
196-138 dee: ML P.....06055 Ib: eros ‘at sees .033 .03 oo .063 .03 
133-137 deg. M. P. ....... lb. 04} 04 .04} 042 §.04 .04 .O74 .04 
Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs..lb. .204 .23 . 203 .23 . 204 .23 .23 . 204 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .ib. .52 .60 .52 .60 .52 .60 1.05 .52 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
OEE ray te Ib 1.25 1.30 1.25 80. 1.36 1.30 1.30 1.25 
Pm tt EAS 100 Ib kegs. . Ib. .78 .80 -78 .80 .82 .86 1.02 .92 
Chlorophenol, drums...... lb. .50 .65 .50 .65 .50 .65 .65 .50 
ES SR ee re eS 
Cymene, refd, 110 galdr..gal. 2.25 2.580 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bble i 
ne ee oy ee errr: lb. .154 .16 154 -16 .15} .20 .20 yj 
Nitroacetanilid, 4 Ib bbls. _ 45 52 .45 .52 45 .55 .55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls wks 
Gaede kaw aeienecunt lb. 48 .55 .48 .55 48 55 .55 48 
ue mamaaae 1200 lb drs 
er rrr lb. 23 26 .23 -26 .23 .26 .26 .23 
Sisaw-cithaaididiina, 300 lb 
era rere. a 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
Nitrophenol 185 lb bbls. . -45 50 .45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 B. 
eee ea lb. .92 .94 .92 .94 .92 .94 .94 .92 
Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls... ‘Ib. .29 81 .29 .31 .29 .3l sol .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 
Per rr eT rr or rie . 1.15 es ae 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Tolueneulfonamide, 175 lb 
ected ate enwe aureus .70 75 .70 75 -70 75 75 .70 
pe “apa 410 Ib 
ES SE .20 .22 .20 22 .20 .22 .22 .20 
Toluitine 350 lb bbls wk. -42 .43 .42 43 -40 44 .40 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Bans 
DO RID 6 a 6s vce cecees Ns. “asaae .24 .24 Ga --awietais .27 27 .27 
BOER ons cn daiscconsEOs Seeds .23 23 25 .25 .26 .25 25 
Persian Berry Ext., bbls..... lb. 25 Nom. .25 Nom. .25 Nom. Nom. .25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
— Acetate (see Amy! Ace- 
MED p:5 when 0:4:6enow 64 aee.ees 
Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. .02 .02$ .02 02} .02 02} 023 .02 
Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... Ib. .14} 15 -14} 15 .143 15 5 143 
Phenyl - iy ha - Naphthylamine, 
ao See See BO. ste nar See “Gxsink 1.35 1.35 1.35 
vacelkpieien Hydrochloride 
iSNGdeee cies ceeeasteaaeawe 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
——, Acid (see Superphoe- 
Packets Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. -ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.15 3.00 
Oy ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 3.75 
rp eee ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 4.25 
hk Sr ton 5.25 56.60 5.25 5.50 5.25 5.50 5.50 §.25 
A Sere TOM cecce A Sere ot) aa 5.75 5.75 5.75 
77-80 % basis........6. _ éaeae SS | ee Cree socws 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Tennessce, 72% basis.....ton ..... ‘Tt rae BiG Gases 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 78. ‘tb 
OL sackckn beskaneense lb. 18 .20 18 20 18 .20 25 18 
Red, 110 lb cases........ Ib. -43 -46 .43 .46 -42 .46 42 .374 
Yellow, ~~ lb. .31 .374 .3l .374 31 .374 374 .3l 
Sesquisulfide, ~~ Ib ig —_ .38 .44 .38 .44 .38 .44 .44 .44 
Trichloride, qyind Ke adeg 18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .20 .25 .18 
Phthalic Anhy: ide, “700 Ib vole 
RSP a 15 16 Be .16 .15 .16 .20 15 
Pigments Metallic, Red or jdiee . 
bags, bbls, P. 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 
Destructive dist.. -61 63 .61 .63 -61 .64 .64 .63 
ime bbis...... 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
Steam dist. bbls .59 .61 .54 .61 54 .70 .70 65 
Pitch Hardwood, 
er err 35.00 45.00 35.00 45.00 = 5.00 45.00 45.00 35.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 Ib bole 
(sen Ksaebpaweeesenoae 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Platinum, Refined.......... oz. 37.50 38.00 37.50 38.00 38.00 MEO } 233, 8 6SaGek 
Potash 
Potash, Caustic, wks, solid...lb. 06}  .06% .06} 06}. 06%  .063 064 
a ere: . .0705 08 .0705 .08 .0705 .08 .08 0705 
Potash Baltes, Rough Kainit 
12.4 4% basis ceunaae OM. casee Sige Ssace . ae 9.20 9.20 9.10 
ao O00 68 600C8 068 MR wcdes eae ema Ns | ae 9.7 9.70 9.60 
Manure Salts....... 
20% aoe bulk.. ty a [eee ase 12.65 12.65 12.50 
30% basis eae ce | ee RS Se 19.15 19.15 18.95 
Pebanion Se lb. a7 -28 27 .28 one .30 .30 .27 
— Muriate, 80% —_ : 
Fee eer ee Terres. ar er Bie wesw Tce Ackane 37.15 37.15 36.75 
Pot. & ching Sulfate, 48% basis 
Tree eee ie | es > ee 27.80 27.80 27.50 
Potasnim Sulfate, 90% basis 
WUTC Tt rT Pete Te are S020 Sivas 48.25 48.25 48.25 47.75 
Pome Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
Kebineacaesoeace 074 09 .O7} .09 .O7% .10 -10 .094 
ae a Crystals, 725 Ib 
PE CE b. .08 -084 .08 08} .08 .09 .09} .08} 
Sond. 725 lb cks wks... .Ib. -13 . 133 13 13} .13 13 .13} .13 
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CHEMISCHE FABRIK 


JOH. A. BENCKISER 
G.m.b. H. 
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Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 


TARTARIC 
ACID 


Crystals « Powder « Granular 
Guaranteed U. S. P. 
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Sole Agent 


WILLIAM NEUBERG 


INCORPORATED 


101 Maiden Lane, New York 
7) 


BEekman 3-1923 | wad 
WM.S. GRAY & CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 3-0500 
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Cable: Graylime 
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Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 
Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
Borax 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 
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Industrial 
Chemicals 


including 





Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 


Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 












GenuineGreenland Kryolith 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 





Executive Offices: 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives : 






New York 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Tacoma St. Louis 








Works: 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington _ 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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Potassium Binoxalate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


April 1932 $1.61 





tries have been holding commitment 
down to a minimum with the result that 
stocks of sizable proportions have ac- 


cumulated. 


Soda Ash — April shipments were just 
about equal to those in March and con- 
siderably below April a year ago. Despite 
the lack of volume prices are being well 
maintained in all sections of the country. 

Sodium Bichromate — The reduc- 
tions made in the schedules of both the 
textile and the tanning trades caused 
further curtailment in contract with- 
drawals of bichromate, while the expected 
improvement in the dry color field did not 
reach the proportions hoped for. The 
price structure has steadied, however, and 
leading producers are quoting 5c for siz- 
able quantities. According to figures sup- 
plied to the Association of British Chem- 
ical Manufacturers, imports of potassium 
bichromate into Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland during February were 1,247 
ewt. valued at £2,297. It is interesting to 
note that the bulk of these supplies, 
namely 1,000 cwt., came from Russia, the 
balance being entirely from Germany. 
The month’s imports of bichromate were 
4,315 ewt., the U.S. supplying 3,975 ewt., 
and Germany 340 ewt. 


Soda Caustic — Consumers are only 
taking very limited quantities, but order- 
ing more frequently. Tonnages were off 
slightly from March and from April a year 
ago. A slight improvement is expected 
from the soap industry, but consumption 
in the textile field is likely to go lower. 


Sodium Chlorate — Sellers report a 
gradual increase in orders as the warmer 
weather approaches. No change in the 
price structure has been made in some 
time and contracts for the current season 
are on the same basis as last. 


Sodium Metasilicate—The use of this 
material is growing at such a rapid rate 
that producers are finding a ready market 
for their entire production. The price is 
firm at $4.00 per hundred pounds. 


Sodium Nitrate — Producers have 
guaranteed present prices against decline 
to the end of the present fertilizer season. 
Imports of sodium nitrate during March 
totalled only 54 tons compared with more 
than 120,000 tons in March a year ago and 


106,521 tons in March 1930. 


Sodium Silicofluoride — The scarcity 
of material brought about by the increase 
in the use-of this chemical for insecticide 
purposes resulted in a further price in- 
crease. The current quotation as the 
month closed was 634c, but importers and 
domestic producers were said to be con- 
sidering the necessity of still higher prices. 


500 








Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls.. .. . Ib. .14 By f 14 ag .14 Be § Be id .14 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... lb .16 .30 .16 .30 -16 .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 
ee eee 0475 .048 .0475 .05 .04} .07} .05} 05} 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
| AOE Ds .08 .08$ .08 .083 .08 .084 .09 .08 
Chloride, crys bbls......... lb. .04 .04} .04 .043 .04 .06 .06 .054 
Chromate, kegs........... lb. .23 .28 .23 .28 .23 .28 .28 .23 
_—— 110 lb. cases. .... Ib. .55 . 573 55 .574 55 .574 .574 .55 
etabisulfite, 300 Olb. bbl. ..Ib. Be | .13 Bhi | .13 Pie i | .13 .13 12 
SO are .20 .24 .20 .24 .20 .24 .24 .20 
ss casks wks..... lb. .09 il .09 oil .09 12 Be Ap | 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 
& 100 lb dra wks...... . lb. .16 - 164 16 . 163 16 .164 .164 .16 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . _ sia eee .38} 35 .40 .40 .38 
Yellow, 500 lb casks..... .163 a I d .164 21 183 21 5 | .18} 
Tartrate Neut, 100 ss sae's gives =: Sere o> | eS al 21 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb Sins 
aaitnh shows aeeewee anneue 21 .23 21 .23 21 .23 .23 wal 
Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins..... | ee i) ee B00 sctes 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pumice Stone, lump bags.....lb. .04 -05 .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 .04 
SS era b. .044 ,06 .044 .06 .044 .06 .06 “Oat 
Powdered, 350 lb bags. ... .Ib. .024 .03 .024 .03 .023 .03 .03 02 
Putty, commereial, tubs. 100 > 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 .03 .03 
Linseed Oil Soe 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 .05 .05 
Pyridine 60 gal deurns biecad 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.50 
— Spanish cif ‘sac 
re 12 13 12 Pe 12 .13} .13} .13 
Quebracho, Sb liquid tks.. .02} .03 .022 .03 .023 .04 .04 .023 
hati a ote + .033 .032 .03} .03} .034 .03% .03% .033 
35%, oe "(80 lb bbl _ .04 .05 .04 .05} .04 .05} .04 .054 
Solid, 63%, 100 lb balescif..lb. ..... A) Se .023 .02) .054 .05 .05 
Clarified, 64%, bales.....Ib. ..... a ..... '03} 103 «= 105$ = 05h «L059 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 
NOs ss sk 5-0 Waa 8-0 40-9 Ib. .054 .06 .05} .06 054 06 .06 .053 
Solid, 100 Ib boxes......... lb. .094 .13 .094 13 094 .13 .13 .094 
Bark, a - Serre oe hee 14.00 14.00 14.00 
fT Ire ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... Ib. .40 .44 .40 .44 .40 .44 .45 .40 
Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls..lb. ..... S| ee Sere 18 18 18 
Resorcinol Tech, cans........lb. 65 .70 .65 .70 65 1.25 1.25 .90 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
cbcbecdivsceocsdcecees gal. .43 45 43 .45 47 .58 .58 .56 
Seoond:run..........3. gal 47 .49 47 51 51 .61 .61 .59 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... unit 
ex. yard N. 
| Breer eran 3.60 3.30 3.60 3.25 4.95 7.75 5.35 
10; Sacha sh ksaseene seus 3.75 3.40 3.75 3.35 5.50 8.00 5.50 
Koc ekee ee eh sw esas es sai 4.00 3.55 4.00 3.45 5.90 8.17 5.524 
Wis hs 4 cou Re eee Cubes sews 4.10 3.80 4.10 3.70 6.20 8.45 5.55 
TRS yn renin ey Panes ae 4.15 3.85 4.15 3.75 6.25 8.45 5.60 
SRE AS Sat See of Set ee ee 4.20 3.90 4.20 3.80 6.30 8.55 5.60 
hose e owen sawaes chase eNe 4.25 3.95 4.25 3.85 6.35 8.58 5.624 
RR RAE oS eens 4.65 4.35 4.65 4.10 6.45 8.65 5.624 
_ RREPOE See ere oe cere rr ee §.10 4.75 5.10 4.20 6.70 8.80 5.65 
|. DRA SR Ae tres ee ee 6.05 5.50 6.05 4.85 6.95 8.95 6.05 
| ee eer oe 6.10 5.95 6.45 6.15 8.15 9.25 6.85 
ME Git cinds 42's KGS ASSO aula: 2 cee ss 6.25 6.05 6.55 6.45 8.90 9.85 7.85 
Rotten Stone, bags mines... .ton 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 
Lump, im a eee .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 .07 .05 
Selected bbls............ lb. .09 Aa .09 12 .09 .43 12 .09 
Powdered, bbls........... lb. .02 .05 .02 .05 .02 .05 .05 .02 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags... ... Ib. .044 .05 .043 .05 04} . .05 .05 044 
Sal Soda, bbls wks....... ae Ce OL re 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Salt Cake, 94-96% o-1 wks. .ton 13.00 14.00 13.00 15.50 14.00 19.00 24.00 15.50 
ee eee ree ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 13.00 17.00 25.00 14.50 
Saltpetre, double refd ona 
450-500 lb bbls... . lb. . 064 .063 .064 063 .06 .06} 063 .064 
Satin, White, 500 lb bbls.....Ib  ..... BOE knens ‘Sie ci) t Seen) ¢ |) 
Shellac Bone dry bblis........ Ib. .19 .20 .19 .26 .26 .29 47 .28 
PRON EN 66 cons scssecse lb. .16 47 16 .20 .19 .26 .40 .24 
Superfine, bags............ Ib. 242 .13 12 .14 .16 .22 .39 .20 
T. N. ba 4 ieee oancew b. san mS me | 13 14} mg .34 .18 
Schaeffer's its BAB ccc cvces Ib. .48 .50 .48 .50 .53 57 57 .53 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
Air floated bags........ eae of aaa $2700 onccs 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. . = 
MEE 66a sueasascccee 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bags o-1 
- Sree Se Ee ae io oe 1.17} 1.40 1.40 
58% light, bags..... .-100 lb. Paes i a ere 1.15 1.343 1.344 
Contract, bags o-1 wks.100 lb. ..... 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.32 1.32 
Soda omega 76% grnd & fiake 
Tas. Saree BOD) iss <6 BD kines 2.90 3.35 3.00 
76% solid dre er Se SOO kisses SiGe saewe 2.50 2.95 2.90 
en —~/. tech... .450 Ib. 
SOE ee - lb. 044 .05 043 .05 .044 .06 .054 .04 
seca, ee (we éwaeaen lb. .25 .35 25 35 .25 .35 .19 .18 
Arsenite, drums.......... gal. 50 .75 50 75 .50 .75 1.00 .50 
Bicarb, 400 Ib bbI Cee ean BOUGK:) Ses , | Ree 2:35 2.35 2.35 2.41 2.41 
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Methanol 
(NATURAL) Methyl 
enero Acetone 





97% Methanol Shipments In 
95% Methanol Tank Cars D rums 
Denaturing Grade Methanol » 
GENERAL OFFICE 
oe i... 212 TERMINAL BLDG .- BRADFORD . PA, 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Refinery — Sales Office & Warehouse 
Cadosia, N. Y. 7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-5027 


RISODIU™M 
DISODIUM 
PHOSPHATES 


Trisodium Phosphate. Crystals of 
uniform size and sparkling white 
appearance. Bow ker’s is unsur- 
passed in quality for all industrial 
purposes. 

Disodium Phosphate. The ex- 


ceptional purity of Bowker’s in- 
sures the best results, with com- 





































Heavy Chemicals 
STEARIC ACID 
RED OIL 
GLYCERINE 
ALCOHOL 


SULPHONATED 
OILS 


SOFTENERS 
DYESTUFFS 
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steam generation. 


BOWKER 


. CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 - April 1932 $1.61 





Sulfur — The price situation in this 
commodity remains unaltered. Producing 
companies have reduced production sched- 
ules sharply to meet the present situation 
in the fertilizer industry and other con- 
suming fields. Production, shipments, and 
exports of sulfur in 1931 showed marked 
decreases in comparison with 1930, ac- 
cording to the U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
Sulfur production amounted to 2,128,930 
long tons, a decrease of 17 per cent from 
the record output of 2,558,981 tons in 
1930. Shipments declined from 1,989,917 
tons, valued at about $35,800,000, in 
1930, to 1,376,526 tons, valued at $24, 
800,000, in 1931, or 31 per cent both in 
quantity and in value, and were the 
smallest recorded since 1922. Stocks of 
sulfur at the mines increased steadily and 
amounted to 3,250,000 tons on Dec. 31 
1931, a net gain of 753,000 tons for the 
year. These stocks were approximately 
250,000 tons higher than the previous 
record stocks on hand at the mines at the 
end of 1923. No imports of sulfur and 
sulfur ore were recorded by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the 
year 1931. Exports of sulfur in 1931 
totaled 407,586 long tons, compared with 
593,312 tons in 1930, a decrease of 31 per 
cent. Exports to all the countries that 
receive important quantities of American 
sulfur, with the exception of those to 
France, showed large decreases. Canada 
received 111,958 tons in 1931, compared 
with 166,943 tons in 1930; Germany, 
82,218 tons, compared with 120,569 tons 
in 1930; France, 73,457 tons, compared 
with 56,190 tons; United Kingdom 23,635 
tons, compared with 28,683 tons; Aus- 
tralia, 21,362 tons, compared with 65,036 
tons; Netherlands, 20,524 tons, compared 
with 35,073 tons; and New Zealand, 17, 
093 tons, compared’ with 18,212 tons. 
European countries received 53 per cent 
of the total quantity exported in 1931, 
compared with 45 per cent in 1930. Ex- 
ports of crushed, ground, refined, sub- 
limed and flowers of sulfur in 1931 were 
27,197,699 pounds, a decrease from 35, 
870,359 pounds in 1930. The principal 
importing countries were Canada with 
6,736,212 pounds, Germany with 4,440,834 
pounds, United Kingdom with 3,736,136 
pounds, Mexico with 1,784,521 pounds, 
Australia with 1,700,829 pounds, Greece 
with 1,619,683 pounds, and Uruguay with 
1,334,415 pounds. 

Tanning Materials — Business was 
light in practically all items. The spot 
price for Sicilian sumac was reduced $2 
a ton, Wattle bark $1 a ton and Mangrove 
bark was advanced 50c a ton. Myro- 
balans, J2, and R2, were reduced early in 
the month but recovered in the last week. 
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Chemical Markets 


Current 1932 1931 1930 

Market Low High High Low High Low 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks .ib. -05 -053 =.05 .053 .05 .07} .07} .07 
Bisulfite. 500 lb bbl wka ...Ib.  ... Se . eee .04 .04 .04 
ere wks. - .05% .073 = .05} 07? .053 .07% .08 .052 
Chloride, technical 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, a 100 & ‘380 tb 

drums w .16 Pe ' f .16 By 4 .16 AT .20 .16 
Fluoride, 300 Mb bbls wks. . -lb. .07 .074 .07 07} | }§=6507 .08} .09 -08} 
Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls f. o. > 

ie Mey acraved aeehelin .22 24 22 .24 -22 .24 .24 22 
Hyporhloride solution, 100 i 

Spe Sy re “ane ee WS veven .05 05 05 
Rvesmiiee, tech, pea a 

375 lb bbls wks...... 100 lb. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 3.00 2.40 

Technical, regular crystals 

375 lb bbls wks....100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.50 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls... Ib. 44 45 44 45 44 45 45 
Metasilicate, c-l, wks...100lb. ..... | ears B00 cues WO ete) vistas 
Monohydrate, ~" Sasepleabogegee: Ib. eee co. re .024 02} 024 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl.. .Ib. 52 54 52 Be .54 57 52 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 

bags c-1 NY...... i) | ae 1.73} 1.734 1.73% 2.07 2.224 1.99 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot... .lb. 07} 08 07} .08 07} .08 08 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 

175 lb bbls wks....... lb 25 27 25 a7 .25 27 27 25 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls..... Ib. 1d 20 18 20 18 20 20 18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

310 lb bbls....... 100 lb. 2.65 2.75 2.65 2.75 2.80 3.00 3.25 2.65 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 

MR Se can eaae oo re 3.20 3.20 3.15 3.50 4 3.25 
Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... lb. 69 72 69 72 .69 72 72 69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 380 Ib bbl 

OR PR 11} 12 11} 12 RES 12 12} 113 
Pyrophosphate, 100 lb keg. ‘Ib. 15 20 15 .20 15 20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

PPPOE Oe 100 lb. 1.65 Paae 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.6 

40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

Lk 66 kee a, | tb eee ee 75 75 1.00 80 70 
Silieofluoride, 450 lb bbls N Y 

ihe ahs sa ki wee b. 06} 05} 063 .04 043 054 04 
Stannate, 100 lb drums... .Ib. 17} 18 174 19 .18 26 43 24 
Stearate, GUIS... 0.655000. = 20 25 20 25 .20 25 29 20 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls..... 16 18 16 18 .16 18 18 16 
a Anhyd, 550 lb bbe 

ERT ee 02 023 02 02: .02 02? 02} 023 
Sulfide, 80% crystals, 440 Ib 

ee Sr lb. 024 02} 02} 02} .024 02} 02% 023 

62% solid, 650 lb drums 

SS errr Ib. 03 03} 03 03: .03 03} 03} 03 
the, crystals, 400 lb bbls 

Oe ee ere ey b, 03 03} 03 033 .03 03} 03} 03 
Suitespaside, RS lb. 28 35 28 35 23 35 35 28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, k 
PR PIES 80 88 80 88 .80 88 88 81 
sentient” Naphtha, tanks.. 
eS ere, «gal. 26 28 26 28 .24 .38 40 30 
Sprese, | 25% liquid, bbls. .... i, <acws ae 01 -01 .O1} Ol} Ol; 
25% liquid, tanks wks..... Re ogi ae ae .O1 01 01 
50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. 02 02} 02 023 + .02 .024 02} 02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
oSaceli ie Rial calacabeisucia Cta arene 100 Ib. 2.44 2.64 2.44 2.67 2.57 3.20 4.02 3.42 
Pearl, 140 Ib bags. .... 100 lb. 2.64 2.84 2.64 2.84 2.57 3.00 3.92 3.32 
Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. 04 .05 .044 .06 .05 .06 .06} 05 

Imported bags.......... Ib. 032 03% .04 -064 .05 06 .06 05 

ON PR roe 08 08} .08 084 .08 08 .08 08 
Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... lb. 09 1 .09 .10 .09 10 10 09 
Wheat, thick bags... ....0. Ib. 063 07 064 07 Oot 07 .07 064 

Thin bags..........2--. Ib. —.09$ 10 094 10 .09 10 ‘10 094 

— pon Aha 600 Ib — 

Sachse ane aeecicos Oe .07} } 07% .07} 07} 074 .07} 073 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY.. .07 07 07 .07} 7 t .094 
Peroxide, ee ee: eee bone seen 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

2 ee OS 100 Aaa Kitawin See veGae i) ee 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... - 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for pet NY. wee a 

lb sey ota Bolly igen BD 25x05 - 5 ree 2.40 2.40 2.40 

Heavy bags o-1...... gree eee | 2.50 2.50 2.50 
nent 100 0%, 155 Ib bbls o-1 

Aine ae ee ee 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 

cute Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 
Re Oe ee b. .05 .05 05 .054 05 05 .05 
Yellow, 700 Ib drs wks..... lb. .034 .04 034 .044 034 04 .04 .034 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb oyl. .. .Ib. .07 .07 07 .07} 07 07 .07 .07 

Extra, dry, 100 lb oyl...... Ib. .10 me .10 me I .10 13 12 10 
ae are Ib. .15 .40 .15 .40 .15 .40 .65 .10 
Tale, de, 100 lb bgs NY...ton 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 15.09 12.00 

Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
French, 220 lb b ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18 22.00 22 00 18.00 

Refined, white, ....ton 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
Italian, 220 Ib b: xs oo 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 

Refined, white, 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 

Superphosphate, page. ball, 

ae giranas Sass pee e's 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 7.50 9.00 9.50 8.00 
Triple RN: ccna s bee 4 ae Se ee See .65 .65 65 

age Ground | eae eee i ee 1.50410 1.50 3.20&10 4.00&10 3.20&10 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... eo ee 1.50&10 1.50 3.25&10 3.85410 3.25&10 
South American cif....... unit ..... 2.25&10 ..... 2.25410 2.00 3.40410 4.25410 3.40&10 

Tapioca Flour, high le bgs . Ib. .034 ; .034 .05 -034 .05 .05 .03 

Medium grade pose Ib. .03 04 .03 04 .03 .04 .04 .024 

Tar Acid Oil, 15%,drums....gal. sai 22 .21 22 -21 .25 27 .24 
25% drums............ gal. -23 24 .23 24 .23 .28 .30 .26 
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Available “Sek 
SILICATES OF SODA 


P. Q. SILICATES are 

as convenient as your 

telephone. Eight plants manufacture 
them; and distributors in sixty-six 
cities carry stocks. If you need infor- 


mation, 


quantity, write, telephone or 


telegraph 


SILICATE HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


@ 





U.S. POTASH 


[ 











Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 


NORMAL BUTYL ALCOHOL 
ACETONE METHYL ACETONE 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 





samples or a commercial 


General Offices and Laboratory: 


121 S. Third Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO. 


Union Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio 




















Our mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, are 

K QO now producing Manure Salts which are 

2 being used with entire satisfaction by 
manufacturers. 


Basis | 30% , Write us regarding your Potash require- 


ments. Let us send you samples and answer 
your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
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Terra Alba 
Cocoanut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


April 1932 $1.61 





Tin Salts — The price of the metal 
sagged again during the month and 
brought about a readjustment of prices. 
The crystals are now quoted at 22c¢ in 
barrels, and anhydrous at 14.65c. Sodium 
stannate declined to 1614%c. The Inter- 
national Tin Committee announced during 
the month that a further restriction of 
20,000 tons is to be placed in effect June 1. 


Toluene — The shortage in stocks of 
toluene continued through April but no 
increase in price was made. 


Intermediates — Demand was not 
heavy, but with the present limited 
production, the market remained in a 
firm position. 


Turpentine — The rapid increase in 
price in the last two weeks of February 
and the month of March was halted 
abruptly in April. Stocks are moving out 
in a fairly satisfactory manner. In the 
first three months of 1932 1,895,849 gal- 
lons were exported as against 2,102,346 
gallons in the same period a year ago. 
While this is a decline it is not as large as 
was expected in most quarters at the 
beginning of the current year. 


Superphosphate — Prices have been 
maintained at firm levels despite the 
decline in demand. This has been helped 
by a very material reduction in schedules 
for the past six or eight months. The 
National Fertilizer Association announces 
that production of superphosphate in the 
U.S. during February was 24 per cent less 
than for February, 1931; the Northern 
area showing a reduction of 35 per cent 
and the Southern area a reduction of 12 
per cent. Production for February, 1932, 
was about 5 per cent less than the produc- 
tion for January, 1932. Production for 
January-February was 31 per cent less 
than for January-February of the previous 
season. Shipments of superphosphate to 
consumers, dealers, etc., for February 
were 35 per cent less than those for Feb- 
ruary, 1931. Superphosphate in base and 
mixed goods shipped to mixers, other 
acidulators and consumers, dealers, etc., 
during February was 49 per cent less than 
for February, 1931. Shipments of super- 
phosphate to consumers, dealers, etc., for 
the two months, January-February, were 
44 per cent less than the shipments for 
the same months of the previous season. 
Stocks on hand February 29 were 25 per 
cent less than on that date a year ago. 
The Northern area showed a decrease of 
18 per cent and the Southern area showed 
a decrease of 29 per cent. Stocks on hand 
increased 3 per cent during February. 
During last February stocks decreased less 
than 1 per cent. 
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Chemical Markets 


Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
bbls mills......... 1001b 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.18 1.15 1.io 1.75 1.15 
No. 2 bags or bbls... 100lb 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Imported bags............ = -O1} ‘ot O14 .01} -O1} .O1 .01 -O1} 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 = dr.. .09 .09 094 .09 .09 .09 .09 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... 1 sanins ~( GEMEbawnaeae SDS. © winare .20 .20 .20 
Thiocarbanilid, , 170 Ib | a a 25 28} 25 28} 25 28} . 28} .22 
Crystals, 500 Ib bbls wks.. . 234 24 . 234 24 .23 28} .34 25 
Metal Straits NY......... Verve eo 22} 215 22% 21} 27 .38 26 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... | Sees ee Wee 23 .23 29 .42 25 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs 4 
SE Oe ne are JO Sc aace .165 - 1605 19} . 204 .18} 
Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . . 204 «21 . 204 «21 . 204 2 .50 -21 
Pigment, bbls........... .064 .072 . 06} .O7% .064 073 .07} -064 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........gal. ..... Gee? ese .35 . 34 35 .40 .35 
8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... SP © Sesine .30 27 .30 .35 .30 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls........ ate) .89 .88 .89 .88 .94 .94 -90 
ixed, 900 lb drs wks. ont .32 27 32 27 .32 .32 27 
Taser Lithol, red, bbls. . .90 .95 .90 .95 .90 .95 .95 90 
Para, red, ae ey, Piacaes . ee We Aves. .80 .80 80 
ere Ib. 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... lb. .32 .36 .32 .36 .32 .36 .36 32 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . _ .10 .103 .10 . 104 .10 - 104 .104 10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs.. .40 .42 .40 .42 .40 -42 .42 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... Ib . 254 .26 . 254 - 26 . 26 45 45 33 
Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 .58 .60 .58 .60 .60 58 
hosphate, drums......... b. .50 .65 .50 65 .50 .70 .70 60 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 Ib. .75 2.00 75 2.00 45 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Tungsten, Wolframite, . —_ unit 11.00 11.75 11.00 Rice. 24200: BENG ccces eooe 
a ae can = bbls... SS mvateuked -41} .39 .41} .364 .57 61} .41 
Steam dist. bbls... .gal. .44 45 .44 .45 .38 61 .52 P 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... aT .15 ane .15 «47 15 17 en 15 
_ _gtade, bagsc.if.....ton ..... fh ee S260 ves 82.60 108.00 108.00 
A Sarre TOR sccee ae BAG wakes 82.60 109.30 109.30 
Valoni Beard, 42%, tannin 
ineeae eoG Gna kien ton .00 32.50 32.00 34.00 .00 40.00 40.00 39.50 
amg 30-31% tannin..... ton 22.50 23.50 22.50 23.50 22.50 25.00 27.00 24.00 
Mixture, bark, bags....... ton 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 31.00 32.50 30.00 
Vermillion, English, ica. «= SS 1.80 1.53 1.80 1.53 1.80 2.05 1.75 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb on. Scien con seins i a ee Oe 1.00 LS 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bags.......... 29. 33.00 29.00 33.00 32.00 41.00 47.75 40.00 
= 55 % ay ER bags = 
Se a eee: .05 064 05 064 05 06} .064 053 
Whiting, 200 Ib bags, o-1 wks 
Nr errr: .85 1.00 85 1.00 85 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Alba, bags c-1 NY........ton ..... eee oo re 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Gilders, bags o-1 NY...100 ise ae 1OO takes pe ree 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. ..... Se + eee .29 31 -28 
Commercial, tanks wks. . ‘gal. ee - 26 -26 24 .30 .33 -25 
Xylidine, crude............. Ib. .36 .37 36 .37 36 .37 .38 37 
Zinc 
Zinc ain Chloride pend. . 

400 lb bbls......... 5.25 6.75 5.25 5.75 §.25 §.75 §.75 5.25 
Carbonate Tech, bbls NY.. . 103 it .10}3 = .10} Pe ty | Be | 104 
— Fused, 600 Ib > 

bebe ERR a Se See ee a .05% .06 .05% .06 .05% .06 .06 05 
Gren. 500 Ib bbls wks. antl -° a 4 05} 06 05} 06 064 05 
Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb. 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.25 
Cyanide, 100 lb — ere lb. .38 .39 .38 .39 .38 .39 41 38 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr....Ib. ..... | ee Te uA sse 1.00 .00 
Dust, 500 Ib bbls o-1 wha. Ib. .0505 0515 .0505 -0525 .0515 07 Pa 06 
Metal, high grade slabs o-1 

| Rea Ib 3.195 3.21 3.195 3.224 3.50 4.45 6.45 4.10 
Oxide, American bags wks. .lb. .064 .07 .064 .07 064 : 074 .064 
French, 300Ib bblawks...Ib.  .09$  .11% .09} ‘11g «= .09 ~—118——sisd11s« 09 
Perborate, SO BO GIB... 00s eee ye Je Soe 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... bs caveats i ere 1.25 er 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb - 18} | . 18} «22 18} .23 -26 .20 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... 1 .03 034 .03 .034 .03 034 .034 03 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ Ib. 13 . 134 .13 13} .13 16} .32 16 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. 22 .24 <n .24 sae 30 .30 28 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .Ib. .024 .03 .024 .03 .02 03 .03 024 
eM. 5 saws bwa<s'oar ; .45 .50 .45 .50 .45 50 .50 45 
Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib. .08 .10 .08 10 .08 10 .10 08 
- 
Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 1, 4001b bbls. .... he has 10} 094 10} .10 12 134 11} 
No. 3, 400 Ib bbls......... lb. 1093 10} .09} 10$ 093 1li 113 11 
voahee 400 __ eee lb. 12 124 ~12 12} - 123 14 -15 12 
China Wood, bbls spot eure. oaks .O7% .07} 07 073 .07 074 13 07 
Tanks, spot N iso ates .06; .063 06; 06 07 11} 
ee aoe lb. .06} .064 05§ 064 054 06} .10} 054 
Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....Ib. .... oe a 103.103 10 
Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib. | .04 043 045 043.044 06} .084 06 
$000 gal tanks NY...... Ib. 033 03; = .033 03; .03; 06 :07 054 
Cochin, O75 lb bbls NY... .Ib. .05 06 05} 05 07 “Ost 073 
anks NY ........sscees | .04 05 .042 05 .04 053 .08 .07 
pe Se Db ae lb .04 05 043 05 .04 07 .084 -06 
anks NY beeseseeescces 1 . 03} 04 .03} .04 .034 054 .O7% 05 
Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Te. intadia' | ee .034 .03 05 .07 05% 
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SULPHUR 


99 '.% 
Pure 


Your business is solicited 
whether of carload or 
cargo quantities. 


® 





“SULPHUR 


75EA5" Street (|S) New York City 
Mines:Gulf, Newgulf and Long Point Texas 


‘|2 Gui& 








~ MECHLING'’S 
HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA 


je. 


Spraying and Dusting Bisulphite of Soda 


Materials Sal Soda 
Sulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Silicate of Soda Causticized Ash 

o> 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


oS 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N.J. BOSTON, MASS. 
































The Standard of Purity 


A trade-mark that is accepted as a pledge of quality 
Prompt, Careful Service 


ey Vo YY / ‘wa ZY 
lICHOLS 


4 


“carter CM, ru 


5 ergy 


gran 
Copper Sulphate 


99% Pure 


Available in large or small 
crystals, and powdered. 





Always packed in new, clean, tight barrels 
and kegs—450, 350 and 100 pounds net. 


NICHOLS COPPER Co. 


Sales Offices: Works: 
40 Wall St., New York Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago El Paso, Texas 


Cable address: TRIANGLE 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS ano EXPORTERS 








Acetone 

Acetone Oil 

Acid Lactic 

Acid Tartaric 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand’”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Methyl! Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Tartar Emetic 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


KR. GA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 
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Cod Oil 


en Prices Current and Comment 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 - Jan. 1931 $1.283 - April 1932 $1.61 

















“L: . . Current 1932 1931 1930 

market lay in the question as to whether 

or not the recent price concessions would apeiron: eee ma oesies OP isin -30 = .26 48 56 46 

be carried over in the contracts written . DRDO NY ioccnt sine ves gal. .28 00: 228 .30 24 45 62 .48 
‘ ‘ f th ar. In most od Liver see Chemicals........ 

for the last wen we Pon . Copra, bags........ceceeees Ib. 021 .023 021 0235 .0195 .0325 .046 .039 

quarters “ as rN ros a same Com, orude, bbls NY........ Ib. 054 00 054 oo 05 0, 10 fe 

ic ‘4 e O oO trade. rrr P E F ‘ ‘ : ¢ ° 
PROSE RE NS SEES Se ee Refined, 375 Ib bbls NY....Ib. 1064  .07 (06 107 106% [10 10} 109 

SS lb. -083 .082 084 .08} -08 08? -10 08 
S AND OILS diana crude, mill. ..... lb. .03 .033 .03 .034 .03 .07 .07} 064 
IL Degras, American, 50 gal bbls 
FAT A ot SFO PATS: > .033 .04 .03} 04 .03 .04} .04} .03 
. : i ‘ English, brown, bbls NY.. 03; .04 .03} .04 .03 .05 .05 -04 
The decline in the fats and oils group Light, bbls NY’........... ib .04 044.04 04} 04 05} 05} 05 
cont inued unchecked again in April. The Dog Fish, Coast Tanks..... gal. eeeee DE vawaes _ ors .32 34 32 
fats and oils price index of the National 
Fertilizer Association showed the largest 
decline of all of the indices that make up Geesens 
the general index of commodity prices. 
Fish Oils — The market in this field Greases, Brown......-.+++++. tb. 02, 02k 02, 02k 0204 ‘et 04, 
was featured by the decline in price for | With dicissbbisNY....Ib 108} 104g 108k «= eg 103106808108 
crude Menhadan and leading producers |Herring, Coast, Tanks...... gal. paises NOM. <7. OR. arise NOES. Sekcne.. hoes 
were reported as being willing to do 17c. 0 a OTERO r om om. 05 om om ‘ 
ported as I ll lo 1 H bbls Ib 053 N 05: oN t N N 054 
Ir] thale. ec ‘ere |Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Ib. -093 .10 092 .10 - 103 -13 -133 .12} 
Prices for whale, cod, and sperm were Metre, ils.-...-0...... Ib. 1063 107 063 07 = 107 "10 "12 "10 
steady in the face of light trading. Extra No. 1, bbls........ Ib. 063 .07 064 .07 .06} 093 ae .092 
an five bbl lots. “— ieee = 4 ere — = : = .146 ‘= 

= F j is com- O-] spot. .....cceee ohana abi -066 ..... . : F . 142 : 

Linseed Oil —'The market in this com pe aia: oe alpen 06 = 1063S «1092-1134 = 1086 
modity passed through a very quiet month Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. gal. P 174 -20 174 -20 M4 22 -50 21 

=, : 7 i xtra, bleache ‘a 4 .e é f .53 .70 .52 
with prices showing but little change but oe “bbls NY. = 33 = 33 ort 7 :~ = . 
generally lower. Movement of the Argen- Yellow, bleached, bbls NY.gal. .36 see .36 ar .30 42 67 .38 

; ; inui Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
tine crop is reported to be continuing at //'nera! SN. whe” gal. .40 .60 40 60 .40 .6€0 60 .40 
a very high rate. Ridalan; GAs 5555 50005 oa. 95 1.00 95 1.00 .95 1.00 1.00 95 

a me bbls NY o% “Oat “O64 ‘Oat _ _ : : tit ‘= 

y Hy — (Chinaw i = Bb Peererrre ry ; ‘ 2 é : oe a é 

Vegetable Oils — Chinawood oil de- | BitMabis NY..2220.0000. Ib. .08; [09° [08 [09 [09 112 [13f 41d 
clined during the month due principally Oleo, No, 1, , bbls NY EA Ib. 064 07 064 07 064 08 124 084 

‘ ; 7eEme iti ¢ ¢ o. _ Leer F : - . .05; 0 A 
to an improvement of conditions abroad | WN SUP NY i aeees MR asks 063 106} «= 109-1104 ~— 09 
eliminating for the moment at least the Olive, denatured, bble NY.. gal. 8 9% 8 983 18 989 1.00 2 

en H _ 7 P ible, rr le : ; * : x ‘ 2. ‘ 
possibility of interference with regular | Foote bbisNY- 2222.22" ein 05.044 105 = 1044 = 062.08 106 
shipments. Importations during March Palm, Kernel, Case. - its Se Ib. rsa O44 03] O44 O44 064 08 08, 

agated 5.260.97 F avi f AZO8, CaskS....... . . . : . . . : : 
agere —*< 60,974 pounds, having &@ | NSS Cocke. ses... Ib, :03$ 034 [03% 1034 + =103h «= 105 = 07} S054 
value of $270,036, which compares with Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... Ib, .033 .04 03 .04 .03% .05 Nom. ..... 
6,971,561 pounds, having a value of Refined, So era Ib. .08} .09 .08} .09 .084 .14 15 12 
$402,131 in March, 1931. Imports forthe |P*™ tne Coast s20.0000.0Ibe weet 108 cet cosh 2B! 03208 
first quarters of 1931 and 1932 were, |Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.70 1:75. 94270 2375: ARTE 2470 

ettesing 2 2 QO7 +. san ‘ seed, blown, ~_ NY...gal. .68 .70 .68 .70 -68 .73 1.00 .74 
respectively, 17,408,897 pounds, valued at | Rapostee ions NY... | eee BD) Ses ae Seen 75 8275 
$1,075,151, and 13,025,570 pounds, val- Japanese, drms. NY pia gal. 56 58 56 .58 .56 .58 .70 .56 

ad ¢ v/ 395 Peankinatle:d Red, 1 ne age sc caasepen Ib. .064 .06$ .06} .07 07 .09 . 10} .08 
ued at $700,625. Practically all members [*ee ee een eT! Ib. :05 106 053 06 06 ‘08t 094 Or 
of the vegetable group were quoted lower. TR . hes 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... po eae: -19 19 22 44 42 
In the final week of the month Chinawood |Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. . . gal. 17 7% 417 17} 17 19 42 18 

” lkn ‘ lie cor . ~ 3 Sesame, edible, yellow, des. <a .084 .09 .084 .09 .08} .103 “12 .09 
was off /2c, ee vee, corn, crude, in. Pe ie eee: Ib. 310 | as "11 "10 "12 1124 10 
tanks, }¢c, palm, Yc, peanut, crude, in |goq, bbls NY.........00+: gal.. ..... ~~ ee re 40 40 40 
tanks, 4c. Importations of the principal Soy Bean, crude... . scale Rosietaes y ” . e 
vegetable oils during March were as ects Gaake, PAD on . scaliae a ” “— ov 
Saliie NO eas sane =a 03.03 032.082, 07). 08R SCO 

. Crude, bbls NY......... lb. .04} .05 .043 .05 04} .08 .10 .10 

P "e Val eae Ib. 044 .044 .04} .044 04} .08 .092 .09 

indicates — _— Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib, 058 06 058 =.06 = 058) 109s 13h 2118 
Olive, pkgs., less than 40 Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 

ine igang ea 3,304,114 $334,306 Lt Re PO gal. -68 70 .68 .70 -68 .85 .85 .84 

Olive, other edible....... 4,876,993 422,935 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY aL .63 65 .63 .65 .63 .80 .80 .79 

a re 21,140 805 |Stearic Acid, double pressed ~ 

Peanut. peaos we aKK 218,632 14,397 NE: c Anca seriemawian ae 084 09 08} .09 08} 11 15 134 

Other edible............ 280,922 7,883 Double pressed saponified b 
ee Aer Ane (ND SO Ee .07 .074 .07 O74 .08 Fai . 154 .14 

Coconut. ............+. 20, 908,963 658,761 Triple, pressed dist bags. .Ib- - 10} a .10} Re i .14 oat 15 

hee TERRE EEO cel elle: | Ib. .054 .06 .05} 06 .05} 083 .09) 08 

anaes ate far ancien Tallow City, extra loose......Ib. 03 03$ .034 03$ 02 04 07 04 

ee Edible, teroee, «+. Ib. 03 = 041035 04. 03f «S106. =S 1094 = 205 
Olive, sulfured or foots. 2,533,580 81,573 Tallow Oil, Bb tt noe wa Ss ae :;!.hUCU 
Olive, other inedible... 1,788,013 109,563 Ve table Coast mats edt lb. “06 Nom 06 Ravn 064 te N : 06 
Rapeseed, gallons... .. 51,360 15,377 eee eeay eae Cee #8 eet i : =, er 8 

Palm kernel.......... 11,927 529 |Turkey Red, single bbls......Ib. .07 .09 .07 .09 .07 .10 13 .10 
naa SOS hie t 344 26 Double, bbls Lcegueeeee seat Ib. .09 mB | .09 | .09 .10 16 13 

Rapeseed, gallons....... 12,615 5,185 baleen bleached winter, bbls 

SO or 2,017 a a EES Ue + ere a.  wewiebe .74 74 74 

OPOORD «5 occnescesincns 400,186 10,930 mS bleached, bbls NY.. gal. -58 -60 58 .60 58 774 76 -76 

UES e Ocho wane te ees 983,242 39,347 Nat. winter, bbis | re gal. 53 .55 .53 55 . 53 .@2 73 .73 
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Koppers Products Co., Pittsburgh; Pa.............60c0 cee. 497 
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BORAX and Boric ACID 
Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure 
Borax Glass * Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate * Ammonium Borate 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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©. Rancid Odor of 
finishing oils proves 
a sales handicap 


A most surprising test has just been completed 
by Donald A. Laird, Ph. D., Sci. D. 


250 women were asked to judge the compara- 
tive quality of several silk stockings. Actually, 
these stockings were identical except for their 
odors. Some were simply finished the usual way 
..and so had that faintly rancid smell. Some 
were the result of a finishing oil containing just 
a trace of a Tex-O-Dor ... and so had a sweet, 
clean smell. 
Only 2.4% of the women consciously recognized 
the odor difference. But 92% of these women 
picked the Tex-O-Dor stockings as better quality. 














The answer is obvious. And $1.50 worth of a 
Tex-O-Dor will re-odorize the finish for 2000 
dozen pairs of silk hose. The cost on broadsilks 
is equally negligible. 


Ask us for a complimentary copy of Dr. Laird’s report. 
It will interest you. 


kwYW 
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“We—Editorially Speaking 


John F. Queeny is a consummate chem- 
ical salesman. To have him as a special 
advocate on a tax problem which he has 
studied many years and upon which he 
has come to definite conclusions, is a most 
valuable contribution to the discussion of 
Federal taxes which we have been carrying 
forward during the past few months. Like 
his friend, Senator Smoot, Mr. Queeny is 
convinced that eventually we shall have 
to come to a sales tax, and he is anxious 
that the base of that tax system shall be 
broad and its provisions simple. 


ow 


The Slama-Wolf-Jaeger-General Chem- 
ical-Selden-American Cyanamid-Chemical 
Construction, vanadium catalyst patent 
suit in Pittsburgh last month, was virtual- 
ly an adjourned meeting of the technical 
Round Table at the Chemists’ Club. 
Among those present as expert witnesses, 
observers, and camp followers, were: 
Whitaker, Grosvenor, Allen, Singmaster, 
Downs, and Merriam. This pleasant 
reunion was all strangely reminiscent of 
the Monsanto-Selden case, with the note- 
able exception that as yet there has been 
no joyful adjournment to the Flotilla 
Club. 


ow 


Harry L. Derby in charge of all sales of 
the American Cyanamid group, compris- 
ing the distribution of practically every 
type of industrial and agricultural chem- 
icals, both direct and through local sales 
agencies, can talk “turkey” about the 
relationships between distributor and pro- 
ducer with plenty of good hard experience 
behind his forceful words. He is one of 
the workingest executives in the chemical 
industry, for he is not only carrying 
_ through an extensive re-organization and 
consolidation of his own Company’s selling 
efforts but he is also serving the American 
Manufacturers’ Association as Chairman 
of their Tariff Commission—which is no 
sinecure. 


ow 


A few months is but a short portion of 
forty-four years and this little span 
separates the long service records of two 
of the best known local distributors of 
chemicals in the country. Both A. A. 
Harrison from up in New England, and 
Curtis R. Burnett from over in Newark, 
met recently in New York for the first 
time, and their contributions to the 
symposium on the place of the local dis- 
tributor in the chemical distributing 
problem is the direct outcome of that 
friendly encounter. Both recognized 


512 


leaders in their own  territories—both 
active heads of well known and long 
established organizations—its curious, isn’t 
it, that each is so eager to learn more 
facts about costs, methods, and mar- 
ketings? 


cows 


George Stanley Robins is an eastern 
product, born in Brooklyn and educated 
at Rutgers—who went west before the 
war, and after sales experience with Church- 
ill, and Barada & Company, was one of 
the organizers of Thompson, Monroe and 
Robins which five years later split, and 
G. 8S. Robins & Co. was born in 1923. 
He is a Phi Beta Kappa man, active in 
A.C.S8. circles in St. Louis, who plays 
tennis instead of golf—three character- 
istics distinguishing him from the aver- 
age chemical salesman; and his analysis 
of the local distribution problem bears 
the marks of some original and con- 
structive’ thinking on the part of the 
man in the front line trenches. 


coo 


Edward F. Armstrong who reviews the 
commercial development of hydrogen in a 
paper originally read before the Royal 
Society of Arts, is one of the most colorful 
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Distribution 


More discussion of the prob- 
lem of tomorrow by chemical 
leaders of today will appear 
next month. 


Research 


Having raised the question of 
what is it, we are going to try 
and help define what it is— 
and why. 


Salt Cake 


The market situation on nitre 
cake makes particularly 
timely, the review of the 
natural sodium sulphide de- 
posits of our western states. 


Vulcanization 


A non-technical description of 
the rubber industry’s chief 
chemical process viewed from 
the chemical producer’s angle. 
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and distinguished personalities in British 
chemical circles. His career began as 
chemist for Huntley & Palmer biscuits, 
later he was managing director of both 
Grosfield and Gossage, two of the most 
distinguished names in British chemical 
manufacturing circles. In 1925 he took 
active charge of the affairs of the British 
Dyestuffs Corp. and continued in that 
position after its consolidation with 
Imperial Chemical Industries. Five years 
ago he became consulting chemist on his 
own account; today he serves as Chair- 
man of the Association of the British 
Chemical Manufacturers. 


ow 


Add to our own “Ho-Hum”’ collection. 
—Ellen Shannon, aged 26, fatally burned, 
1870, by the explosion of a lamp filled with 
Danford’s non-explosive fluid.—Girard, 
Penn. 


ows 


Mr. Yerkes made two very serious over- 
sights in his survey of the new uses for 
cellophane. Woven belts of this ubiquit- 
ous chemical material have appeared on 
the counters of the ‘‘five-and-ten,”’ and 
the International Shoe Co. is reported 
from St. Louis shortly to be placing on the 
market a cellophane shoe for women to be 
retailed at $7.50 a pair. 


coo 


Much prominence was given last year 
to the delivery of chemicals by plane. 
The novelty of yesterday is but common- 
place twelve months hence. Word comes 
from Werner Lake, Ontario, that producers 
of cobalt ore have arranged to transport 
by air 100 tons to the railthead at Minaki 
because of the difficulties encountered 
at this time of the year by land transport. 


ow 


S. Skowronski and M. A. Mosher, co- 
writers of the article “Metallic Cousins” 
bring us a message of the strides being 
made to bring selenium and tellurium out 
of the stage known as rare into the spot- 
light of chemical importance. Mr. 
Mosher has been associated with the 
Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, 
N. J. since his graduation from Cornell in 
1916 and is now in charge of the Silver 
Refinery of the company, which includes 
the plant for the recovery and production 
of these two rare metals. Mr. Skowronski, 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, class 1904, has been in charge 
of the Research Department of the 
Raritan Copper Works since 1912. 
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Do one 


THING..AND DO IT WELL” 


The superlative surgeon is . . . must be . . . a special- 
ist. Quite naturally, we all place our greatest trust in 
those whose every power and resource is bent to one 
great single purpose. 

Our purpose... our one and only product... 
is Liquid Chlorine, the manufacture of which we 
pioneered. Quite naturally, when you want this 


chemical, you turn in confidence to EBG. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 9 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Gov 
Piauid Chlow 
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